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F R E FACE. 


IT  was  not  my  intention  when  I fent  this 
work  to  the  Prefs  to  have  wrote  any  Preface, 
as  I had  introduced  every  thing  I thought  nc- 
cciTary  on  that  head  in  the  introduction.  Some 
circumftances  which  have  fince  taken  place  induce 
me  to  believe  fome  farther  apology  neceffary.-' 
The  work  itfelf  is  by  no  means  fo  correct  as  I 

could  with,  and  the  lift  of  errata  very  extenfive? 

/ 

The  Errors  in  pointing  are  innumerable.  The  molt 
confpicuous  of  them  arofe  from  a defeft  in  one 
of  the  preffes,  by  which  many  of  the  commas  ap- 
pear as  femicolons.  They  can  however  upon  clofe 
examination  be  diltinguifhed  from  the  real  femi- 
colons. 

I have  no  doubt,  but  more  errors  exift  than  I have 
noticed,  as  I have  but  flightly  perufed  it,  and  being 
extremely  unwell,  many  errors  both  of  Grammar 
and  of  the  Prefs  may  have  efcaped  me.  Some 
allowance  will,  I hope,  be  made,  when  it  is  confi- 

dcred 
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cleredj  that  I could  not  procure  an  amanuenfis;  I was 
confequently  obliged  to  correct  the  worK  as  it  came 
from  the.  Prefs  in  fheets ; an  employment  of  the 
moll  tedious  kind. 

The  Plates  require  particular  apology , as  there  are 
words  wrong  fpelt,  feme  words  left  out  altogether, 
pud  the  workmanfhip  (if  fuch  it  may  be  called) 
is  truly  difgraceful  to  the  artiii  ; a man  whom  I ain 
informed,  is  one  of  the  heft  on  the  coafl.  I wijl 
however  do  him  the  credit  to  obferve,  that  the 
Plates  in  quefhpn,  arc  the  mod  referable  pi  oduc- 

tions  of  his,  I have  feen. 

I have  pubhfhed  but  half  the  number  of  Copies 
I at  firfl  intended  ; half  of  which  are  fubfenbed 
for,  and  if  the  others  find  public  notice,  the  origin 
nal  number  {hall  be  printed,  in  which  I (hall  infert 
the  names  of  Subfcnbers  m Bengal  ana  Bombay* 
which  I have  not  yet  received. 

Previous  to  my  undertaking  a fecond  edition,  ma- 
ny obftacles  are  to  be  encountered,  and  I leave  the 
following  fheets  either  to  remove  them,  01  (ink  in  the 

attempt.  Did  not  ill  health  oblige  me  to  leave  the 

country^ 
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country,  I fliould  perhaps  have  been  more  likely  to 
fucceed,  as  I could  then  have  anfwered  many  objec- 
tions which  the  concifenefs  of  the  prefect  work  will 
not  permit.  Of  this  truth  I have  the  ftrongeft  proof. 
In  the  Ceded  Diftrifis  where  I was  on  duty,  I believe 
the  Veterinary  Science  is  indifputably  admitted  ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  Saliftry,  confidered  in  its  pro- 
per light.  At  the  Prefidency,  and  I am  informed  at 
Bengal  and  other  places,  the  Saliftry  retains  the 
public  opnion  and  credit.  With  thofe  who  do  not 
conftder  the  objeft  of  the  Veterinary  Science,  who 
believe  that  alleviating  the  fufFerings  of  a ufe- 
ful  animal,  is  not  worthy  of  public  notice, 
there  may  exift  an  excufe  for  preferring  the 
dark  praftice  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  to 
the  light  of  fcience.  With  men  of  reflection  and 
foundjudgement,  there  can  need  but  little  to  urge 
there  in  favour  of  our  art ; and  it  is  to  thofe  whom 
I particularly  addrefs  myfelf.  To  argue  with  a man 
who  weakly  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  fwayed  by  preju- 
dice, who  prefers  certain  manners  and  pra£lices, 
merely  becaufe  from  his  youth  he  has  witneffed  no 
* other  ; 
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other  x is  a vain  attempt : the  mod  convincing  argu- 
ments can  find  no  reception  with  him,  anddemon- 
ftratian  itfelf  would  be  rejected.  Such  a defcription 
of  people  may  be  numerous,  and  may  cloud  the 
fcience  for  a time  ; but  men  diverted  of  pre- 
judice will  do  it  every  juftice,  and  relieve  a 
ufeful  and  beautiful  animal,  from  the  miferies 
induced  by  ignorance.  To  effect  this,  was  my 
fir  ft  with,  and  my  particular  inducement  for 
publifhing  the  prefent  work ; to.  expofe  the 
abfurdities  of  the  prefent  practice,  and  lead  the 
way  to  one  founded  on  experience  and  rational 
obfervation. 

The  mod  popular  objeflion  to  the  Veterinary 
praftice,  is  its  novelty.  The.  difeafes  of  this  climate 
are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar.  They  certainly  af- 
fume  a different  fhape  ; but  the  principle  of  dffeafe 
is  the  fame  here,  as  in  other  countries.  The  fame  na- 
ture and  caufes  exirt  here  as  elfewhere,  and  though 
the  form  of  the  difeafe  may  elude  the  enquiries  al 
fird,  they  are  foon  detefted  ; and  fo  far  from  their 
knowledge  and  cure  being  more  difficult  in  this 
country,  they  are  Ids  fo  than  in  mod  climates,, 

There 
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There  is  a famenefs  here,  which  exifls  fcarce  in 
any  other  country:  this  perhaps  arifes  from  the 
little  variety  in  the  climate;  for  I have  obferved  as 
we  advance  up  the  country,  where  the  fudden  tran- 
fitions  in  the  temperature  are  greater,  that  a more 
extend ve  variety  exifts  ; particularly  of  Inflamma* 
tions,  • 

In  the  above  obfervations,  medical  men  who  arc 
certainly  mod  capable  of  judging,  will  no  doubt 
agree  with  me,  and  confefs  that  the  knowledge  and 
cure  of  difeafes  in  the  horfe,  is  to  be  attained  only 
by  the  enquiries  and  obfervations  of  men,  who  aft 
on  principle,  and  which  is  not  to  be  expefted 
from  the  Saliftry. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN  the  knowledge  of  medicine 
(hall  have  attained  that  perfection 
which  many  of  her  filter  fciences 
nave  done  ; when  it  fhaJl  be  reduc- 
ed to  one  general  fyftem  in  univer- 
fal  practice,  and  the  medical  wor  ld 
divelted  ol  prejudice,  fh all  direct  their  views  to 
nobler  and  more  philanthropic  aims  than  indivi- 
dual intereft  ; the  ftudy  of  any  new  branch  of 
medicine,  and  its  diffemination  for  general  utility, 
will  be  a grateful  employment.  At  prefent,  every 
addition  to  our  fcience  is  treated  as  an  innova- 
tion: inltead  of  being  protected  and  fofter’d,  it 
has  to  overcome  every  obftacle  which  prejudice,, 
can  oppofe.  Thus,  the  Veterinary  fcience  had  ta 
encounter  many  difficulties  which  arofe  both 
from  bigotry  and  intereft.  The  raoft  refpeftable 
and  independent  part  of  the  medical  men,  affilted 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  a ufeful  fcience  ; while 
the  inferior  clafs  were  offended,  that  perfons  whole 
practice  was  principally  directed  to  the  brute  cre- 
ation, fhould  be  dignified  with  diplomas^  and  the 


appellation  of  Surgeons, 


The 
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The  Veterinary  fcience  i$  the  ftudy  of  all  ani- 
mated nature — 1 he  anatomy  and  difeafes  of  man- 
kind are  alike  the  fubject  of  our  iuveftigatipn* 
with  that  of  the  whole  brute  creation — A Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  mult  attend  the  le&ures  of  profef- 
fors  on  human  Anatomy,  Phyfick, ' Surgery  / Chy- 
miftry,  and  Pharmacy,  independent  of  the  more 
immediate  fludy  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes  in  the 
Veterinary  College  and  although  the  fu  peri  or 
value  and  utility  of  the  horfe  over  the  reft  of  the. 
brute  creation*  makes  it  engrofs  fomuch  of  the  fci- 
ence, hill,  the  whole  animal  world  is  equally  the. 
fubjecl  of  his  profeffion. 

It  is  fcarce  worth  noticing,  that  interefl  has  cre- 
ated many  enemies  among  the  Farriers,  See.  of 
England,  who  think  the  Veterinary  fcience  may 
deprive  them  of  a profeffion  which  they  have  fo 
long  erroneouffy  pip&ifed.  Bigoted  and  confin- 
ed to  a few  receipe’s  they  received  from  their 
fathers,  they  exerted  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  propagation  and  practice  of  the  Veterinary 
principles,  and  among  the  peafants  of  the  more 
remote  parts  of  England  they  no  doubt  frequently 
fucceeded.  But  when  it  {hall  be  known  that  dif- 
eafes of  animals  whatever  form  they  may  affume, 
mud  have  the  fame  caufes  as  in  the  human  fub- 
ject,  and  are  relieved  by  a fimilar  treatment  ; 
when  this  hippie  truth  (hall  be  generally  received, 
prejudices  will  be  done  away,  and  the  Veterinary; 
fcience  like  the  praftice  of  phyfick  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  will  be  univerfally  received  and  adopted. 

The  art  is  yet  fo  much  in  its  infancy  as  fcarce 
to  have  afforded  a fingle  publication  of  its  princi- 
ples ^the  oiily  one  I have  feenis  by  Mr,  Col  imam 
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on  the  ftruCture  of  the  foot,  and  the  inode  of 
(hoeing  recommended  to  preferve  its  natural  func- 
tions; and  I underhand  there  is  a fecorid  volume 
very  recent  from  the  Prefs,  on  the  anatomy  and 
difeafes  of  the  farhe  part  : Thefe  are  the  only 
books  on  the  fubjeCt  of  which  1 ever  heard,  and 
this  fcarcity,  Was  my  principal  inducement  for 
undertaking  the  p re  lent  work. 

Every  one  will,  I believe,  acknowledge,  that  no 
art  was  more  defective,  than  that  of  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  in  horfes  before  the  Britifh  Government 
gave  it  their  protection,  and  rendered  theftudy  re- 
fpeCtable,  by  giving  the  Surgeons  of  this  branch  of 
Cavalry  duty  a commiffiom 

A , College  previotifly.  eftablifhed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Coleman  the  profeffor,  (whofe 
ingenuity  aiid  labour  in  advancing  the  Veterinary 
knowledge,  is  too  well  attefted  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  any  encomium  from  me)  foon  afforded  a 
very  ample  fcopc,  for  inveftigadng  the  anatomy 
of  the  horfe  : and  that  with  fo  much  fhcCefsj  that 

a confiderable  progrefs  has  been  made  in  Phyfio- 
logy  or  the  functions  and  properties  of  parts ; this 
is  confpicuous  in  the  foot  of  the  horfe ^ the  functi- 
ons of  which  were  never  before  fuggefted,  and 
the  confequence  of  this  Want  of  knowledge  was 
demonftrated  in  the  method  offlioeing  the  Farriers 
purfued,  which. was  on  principles  diametrically  op- 
polite  to  nature ; nor  could  the  molt  ingenious 
have  difcovered  a mode  of  fhoeinsr,  more  effeCtu- 
ally  calculated  to  pervert  the  ftruCture  of  the 
foot. 

Ip  England  the  feet  of  horfes  certainly  fuffer1 
more  than  in  this  country  ; which  I imagine  pro- 
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ceeds  in  a great  meafure  from  the  foul  (tables  ana 
litters  on  which  the  animal  (lands  in  England  ; 
what  (till  further  induces  this  opinion*  is,  that 
the  horfes  in  the  country  of  England,  are  not  fo  li- 
able to  bad  feet,  *as  thofe  of  London,  where  the 
dables  and  litters  are  more  foul. 

The  general  difeafes  of  the  animal,  have  alfo 
been  invedigated  with  fome  fuccefs,  which  could 
never  have  bee  in  effefted  by  men,  totally  igno- 
rant ol  every  branch  of  phyfick.  This  was  the 
cafe  with  the  Farriers  who  formerly  had  this 
branch  of  medical  duty.  Unacquainted  as  they 
were  with  the  circulation  and  the  properties  of 
the  blood,  thev  could  have  no  knowledge  of  in- 
flammatory complaints,  wounds,  abfceffes  andul- 
cers  ; ignorant  of  Pbyfiology,  and  Pathology,  they 
could  form  no  jud  conceptions  of  the  cauies, 
fymptoms,  and  cure  of  difeafes  ; and  hi  angers 
to  Chymidry,  they  could  know  but  little  of  the 
operation  of  medicine. 

Thefe  difficulties  are  however  dill  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  this  country.  The  animal  is  here  of 
more  value,  and  more  liable  to  difeafes  which 
require  the  fpeedied  and  mod  powerful  remedies; 
and  the  people  who  are  entruded  to  direft  the 
mode  of  relief,  are  yet  more  ignorant  of  the  ani- 
mal, than  the  mod  obfcure  village  Farrier  in  En- 

gland.  . . . 

I have  been  at  particular  pains  not  to  be  pieju- 

diced,  and  have  taken  every  opportunity  toinveiti- 
pate  the  Native  Salary's*  fource  of  knowledge, 
which  1 have  to  obferve  is  a combination  of  er- 
ror, prejudice,  fuperlfition  and  lolly,  without  one 
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line  of  conduft  and  obfervation,  or  one  ingenious 
remark  to  fupport  it.  I was  informed  they  were 
very  fecret  as  to  their  applications — On  duty  with 
a Brigade  of  Cavalry,  I have  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  experiencing  the  reverie— -In  the  molt 

unrpferved  manner  they  fhew’d  me  their  books, 

* ~ 

which  they  explained  ; and  I have  fuch  demon- 
ftrable  proofs  of  thefe  people’s  ignorance,  as  obli- 
terates every  polhble  doubt  of  the  contrary  ; And 
1 arn  lorry  to  add,  that  the  refult  of  fuch  obfeure 
conduct,  is  attended  with  confiderabJe  lofs  to  the 
Cavalry  and  aggravated  mifery  to  the  animal. 

I he  cure  of  difeafes  in  the  horfe,  is  now  ftudied 
by  men,  who  having  received  a medical  educati- 
on, are  enabled  to  make  obfervations  on  the  fymp- 
toms  Sc c.  which  mult  give  fome  degree  of  rationality 
to  their  practice.  1 he  feats  of  difeafe  in  many 
cales  have  been  difeovered,  vvhch  were  never  be- 
fore imagined  ; The  farcy  and  glanders  which 
were  formerly  believed  to  be  a difeafe  of  the  veins, 
are  now  known  to  be  m the  abforbents  ; and 
many  cafes  which  were  called  by  thefe  names 
frequently  occalioned  the  inflant  deflru^T^11"  °f 
the  animal,  are  found  to  be  diforders  neither  at- 
tended with  contagion  or  danger  The  varie- 
ties of  fever  formerly  treated  on,  do  not  exift 
in  the  horfe,  and  even  the  ardent  fever,  very 
quickly  pafles  to,  and  concludes  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Spalms  (gripes)  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  intefhnes,  two  very  oppofite  dif- 
1 orders,  are  now  diftinguifhed  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly, by  which  many  horfes  are  faved,  as 

formerly 

* Horfes  fuppofed  to  have  thefe  diforderi,  are  immediately  (hot  1.0 
:vent  contagion. 
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formerly  in  England  they  Were,  and  at  prefent 
in  this  country,  are  treated  promifcuoufly  for  the 
gripes,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  an  inflammation, 
(which  I have  frequently  obferved)  the  animal  is 
deftroyed.  What  is  termed  cheft --founder’d, 
proves  to  be  an  mflaiiiation  of  the  fetlock-joint 
from  bad  (hoeing,  compreffing  and  dift'orting  the 
circulation  of  the  foot. 

I have  alio  to  obferve,  that  I have  found  many 
difeafes,  (which  though  not  peculiar  to  this  cli- 
mate, are  yet  every  predominant)  perfectly  fimpk 
and  cured  with  cafe  ; while,  by  the  treatment  o 
the  Natives  they  are  rendered  dangerous,  and  cauf 
the  death  of  many  very  Valuable  horfes.  Thi 
is  partictilarfy  confpicucus  in  difeafes  of  the  fkm 
which  they*  as  well  as  the  Farriers  denominati 
the  manse  ; and  ulcers  arifing  from  an  impoverifh 
cd  fy hem,  are  called  by  them  farcy.  In  fpafm 
of  the  inteflmes  (gripes)  their  remedies  have  Icarc 
c-er  fufficient  force  to  give  timely  relief,  and  n 
the  cnfcafes  of  the  fkin  they  pofitively  fecond,  am 
render  fatal ; Yet  they  are  all  complaints  von 

of  danger  and  very  fpeedily  yield  to  a proper  tieat 
merit.  I hope  k will  not  be  thought  that  I mak 
the  rerhoteft  infinvation  in  compliment  to  m 
havincr  difcovered  the  fallacy  of  thefe  people,  an 
the  true  mode  of  fuceefs  : as  there  can  be  no  diff 
cultv  in  detecting  the  errors  of  a Saliftry  : Th 
only  points  I have  in  view,  is  the  neceflity  c 
introducing  a more  fticcefsfut  mode  of  med 
cal  treatment  for  the  horfe'*  and  the  gratification  t 
my  feelings,  from  the  refleftion  of  having  endea 
voured  to  dimintfh  the  fufferings  of  fo  ufeful  an  an 
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The  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  medicine 
on  the  horle,  is  likewife  advanced,  and  proves 
very  different  from  that  in  the  human  fubjeci.  Opi- 
urq  does  not  produce  fieep : Tartar  Emetic  given 
in  dofes  of  four  ounces  produce  no  vifibje  im- 
mediate effect  : Sugar  of  Lead,  and  Hellebore 

given  in  extenfive  doles,  have  neither  increafed 
or  decreafed  the  aftion  of  the  lyftem  ; Salts* 
Jallap,  and  Rheubarb  feldom  purge  ; Blued  one, 
and  Verdigris  which  aft  fo  violently  when  gi- 
ven in  final!  doles  to  the  human  fubjeci,  prove 
but  fimple  tonics  or  aflringents  in  very  extenfive 
dofes  to  the  horfe. 

Yet,  I will  acknowledge  with  all  thefe  advan- 
tages, we  are  yet  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
principles  of  our  praftice  : this  may  perhaps  in 
ome  meafure  be  the  effefts  of  the  various  and 
oppofing  fyftems  of  phyfic  ; that  have  continually 
affefted  the  medical  world;  bv  which  the  ftudent’s 
opinion  muff  be  for  ever  wayering  and  never  fix’d, 
n the  midft  of  fuch  perplexed,  obfeure,  and  elabo- 
rate theories  which  have  fo  long  pervaded  the  ffudy 
of  phyfic,  there  at  length  appears  one  founded  on 
hat  beauty  and  fimplicity,  which  is  ever  attendant 
on  the  operations  of  nature  : The  medical  ffudent 
las  been  always  forced  into  the  arbitrary  opinions 
ie  received  from  the  public  chairs,  nor  was  he  ever 
lerniitted  to  appeal  to  his’ reafon  ; if  any  part  ap- 
vaffeo! obfour e,  his  enquiries  were  anfweredby  a 
iiuotation  from  the  favorite  charabler  of  the  day  : 

quotation  conveying  a mere  affertion,  without 
adducing  a proof. 

The  new  fyftem  alluded  to,  is  the  produftion  of 
ne  late  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  ; a man  educated 

with 
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with  alt  the- prejudices  of  the  fabricated  doctrine  of 
Cullen,  but  whofe  independent  genius, expelling 
the  my  flic  clouds  of  error  which  furrounded  his 
vouth,  y ielded  only  to-. the  di Bates  of  his  unbia  e 
reafon.'  He- followed  the  tra&s  of  nature,  where 
minutely  obferving- her- various  operations  in  the 
animal  world,  he  ereBed  that  fyflern,  which  had 
realon  for  its,  bafts,  and  truth  for  its  object. 

This  fyftem,  he  pu-blifhed  before  the  death  ot  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  whole  popularity  crea  e 
him  numerous  enemies,  and  the  minds  of  medical 
men  fettered  to  their  old  prejudices  pined  againlk 
him  : and  thus,  a man  who  will  be  toi  ever 
rated  in  the  annals  of  phyfic,  was  reduced  to  mi- 

fery  and  died  in  want.  , 

But  his  principles  founded  on  fatLS>  co^  . 
"long  be  concealed  beneath  the  flimfy  veil’  of  preju- 
dlce_He  appeals  to  reafo  n , and  reafon  will  be  he  • 

the  truth  of  which  is  demonltrated  in-  its  be  j 
at  length  the  prefent  prevailing  opinion,  ahhoug_ 
ftrongly  opposed  at  firft,  by  the  moll  popular  anc 

Yet,  I hope  I {hall  not  be  clalfed  with  his  b g ! 
ed  difciples,  who  unfortunately  with  himfel , v } 
much  retarded  the  reception,  01  even.  , _ 

his  principles,  by  carrying  them  to  excefs_how 

ever,  their  belt  eufogium,  is  their  be 
umverfally  adopted  on  the  continent 
well  as  in  Great  Britain  ; and  it  rs  a cm  - ^ 

that  I have  met  with  many  medical  men  who  pi 
low  his  praftice,  altho’  totally  unacquamted^eve 
with  the  name  of  the  Author  , an  er  j ' 

who  know  and  follow  his  praftice  y et  op^ofe 
nrinciples  : fuchis  the  infatuation  of  prejudice. 

^ There  have  been  Ml  f urther  valuable  acq  ^ 
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>ns  to  Phyfick  made  from  the  aififiance  it  hag 
■eceived  from  modern  Chymiftry,  The  beautiful* 
lifcoveries  lately  made  in  this  faience,.  have  helped 
n fome  meafure,  to  confirm  the  principles  of  the 
Srunonian  fyftem,  and  will  certainly  form  a very 
emarkable  epoch,  in  the  annals  of  medical  Philo- 
ophy0.  It  is  a curious  fa£t,.  that  many  people 
ament  the  prefen t dearth  of  genius  in  Europe, 
yhich  muft  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  very  in- 
erefting  and;  ufeful  produftions  from  the  pens  of 
ilack,  Cavendife*  Prieftly,  Brown,  Lavoifier,  Ber~ 
holet,  and  many  others  not  being  univerfally 
nowit;  which  contain  difcoveries  as  great,  and  of 
s much  real  importance,  and  utility  to  mankind,  as 
hat  grand,  and  happy  one  of  gravity  by  Newton. 

The  difcoyery  of  elaflic;  fluids  muft  ultimately 
-ad  to  the  expansion  of  human  knowledge.  Chy- 
liftry,  till  within  this  lail  thirty  years,  was  fuch  a 
ompound  of  jarring  and  unintelligible  theories,  as 
endered  the  ftudy  difgufting  ; but  now  founded  on 
re  moll  fimple  fafts,  it  courts  the  enquiries  of  its 
udents.  Every  thing  which  it  advances,  is  fupport- 
i by  analyfis  and  lynthefis,  which  muft  prove 
ighly  entertaining,  while  the  ftudy  of  chymical 
mnity,  which  pervades  every  part  of  organized 
ature,  accounts  for,  and  difplays  the  molt  won- 
erful  phenomena,  affording  a moft  fublime  fource 
f ufefuf  knowledge  to  mankind  ; and  embraces  fo 
“ide  a fphere  of  in ve (ligation,  that  even  at 
fis  period,  a perfon  in  Europe  cannot  conclude  a 
oeral  education,  without  a knowledge  of  its 
rinciples. — With  thefe  real  advantages,  which  na- 
tural philofqphy  has  fo  recently  gamed,  it  requires 
at  little  prefeience  to  affert,  that  the  prefent  cen- 
tury 
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tury,  muff  produce  the  moft  valuable  and  extenfive 
difcoveries,  the  rays  of  which  at  prefent  but  ftarce 
extend  to  us. 

The  ftudy  of  Phyfic*  being  alfo  reduced  to  natu- 
ral obfervations  within  the  reach  of  every  mind, 
and  which  are  found  to  pervade  alike  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  mult  prove  interfiling, 
while  its  fimplicity  and  affinity  to  Chymiftry,  ren- 
ders it  entertaining  ; and  wffen  a few  more  years 
experience  (hall  afford  more  extenfive  obfervations, 
and  thereby  regulate  the  prefent  wavering  practice  : 
its  general  utility  will  become  fo  conlpicuous  to 
thole  who  value  the  bleflings  of  health,  as  will 
perhaps  render  it  a ftudy  attached  to  a general 
education. 

The  chapter  on  the  mode  of  (hoeing,  is  an 
abridgment,  moflly  in  the  words,  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man's publication,  modified  to  the  trifling  varieties 
exifling  in  this  Country.  In  the  feftion  “Of  gene- 
ral difeafes,”  I have  entered  into  the  nature  of 
thofe  maladies  which  are  fp  rapidly  fatal  in  this 
climate  ; how  tar  my  conceptions  may  be  juft, 
I mult  leave  to  others,  but  from  the  number  of 
cafes  which  I have  feen,  and  my  very  particular  and 
minute  obfervations  on  the  operation  of  the  reme- 
dies, I believe  I may  aflert,  that,  nine-tenths  at  ieaft 
of  thofe  difeafes  proving  fo  immediately  fatal,  pro- 
ceed from  exhaultion,  and  would  be  relieved  by 
very  forcible  and  diffufible  Itimuli. 

It  was  at  frit  my  intention,  to  have  entered  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Phyflology  of  the  Horfe  ; but  confi- 
dering  that  few  have  leifure  or  inclination  for  fuch 
a knowledge,  I have  relinquifhed  it,  andmerely  given 
the  outlines  of  the  circulation,  and  the  abi'orbent 
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fy-flem,  which  I conceived,  a neceffary  Rep  to  the 
Knowledge  of  difeafes.  I have  alfo  deferred  the 
ftru&ure  and  functions  of  parts,  in  treating  o ei 
difeafes.  In  refpeft  to  Pathology  or  remote  caufes,  I 
have  chiefly  confined  myfelf,  to  the  feftion  on  gene- 
ral difeafes : this,  I have  endeavoured  to  comp  refs, 
in  the  final leR  poflible  compafs,  as  it  would  other- 
wife  very  far  exceed  the  limits  o,  the  prefent  woik. 

I cannot  omit  hoticing  in  this  place,  ^ 
perfons  who  have  fuperficially  Rudied  the  pnnofopny 
of  ChymiRry,  and  the  new  doftrine  oi  Phyfic,  have 
frequently  miRaken  remote  tor  firft  caufes,  an  erro- 
neous expreRion  which  has  aflifled  in  drawing  a 
fevere  opprobrium  on  what  is  termed  the  new  rhi- 
lofophy  • 1 therefore  hope  to  be  excufed  for  digrel- 

fing  a moment  on  the  fubjeft. 

Xhe  tenets  of  thefe  perfons,  are  founded  on  the 
analyfis  or  decompofition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  can  now  be  reduced  to  an  eantorm 
Rate.  Vegetable  and  Animal  fubftances  as  Oils, 
Gums,  Sugar  &c.  and  Fibres,  Bones,  Cartilage, 
Ligament,  and  animal  Fluids,  are  found  to  proceed 
from  the  fame  dements  varioully  combined  ; and 
though  they  can  be  reduced  to  eariform  fluids,  the 
deftruttion  of  the  fmalleR  particle  cannot  be  accom- 
plilhed  by  any  known  power.  The  body  when 
dead,  putrifies  and  exhales  into  thofe  elaitic  fluids, 
of  which  it  is  originally  compofed,  thefe  fluids  mix 
with  the  atmofpheric  air,  and  foon  enter  into  belli 
combinations  with  other  matter,  becoming  agalR 
organized  and  forming  the  conftituent  parts  oi  tho  e 
fubftances  with  which  they  combine;  if  m vegetables 
that  are  ufed  as  diet,  they  decompofe,  and  enter  into 
feme  animal  combination,  from  which  again  emina- 
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ting,  they  go  on  performing,  either  animal,  vegeta* 
table,  or  mineral  fundtions,  continually  'compofing' 
and  decompofing  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  without  lofs 
of  matter  or  property.  This  procefs,  takes  place 
m every  thing  which  plitrifies  or  decays,  -and  is 
ciearly  demonlf rated  m the  -animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  mod  probably  exifts  in  every  part 
of  organized  nature.  'This  indeftructible  property 
of  matter,  naturally  led  to  the  belief,  that  the  world 
and  its  productions  could  never  decay,  as  not  even 
her  final  left  particles  can  be  deftroyed,  only  affum- 
xng  other  forms-,  from  the  endlefs  variety  in  her 
combinations.  Hence,  the  above  perfons  conclud- 
ed that  the  world  exifted,  and  mult  exift  for  ever  ; 
and  Lhefe  conceptions,  militating  againft  facred  hifto- 
ry,  Religion,  with  them  became- ft  a t'e  policy  : thus 
their  moral  and  religious  principles  being  deftroy- 
ed, they  drew  conclusions  that  were  wild,  bold,  and 
prefumptuous,  and  of  a nature  which  the  authors  on 
modern  Chymiftry  and  Phyfrc  never  fuggefled.  Thefe 
conclufions  obvioufly,  muft  fometimes  produce  a 
depravity  of  thinking  and  adting,  that  does  more 
injury  to  the  fyftem  they  mean  to  fupport,  than 
every  opinion  they  could  have  urged  againft  it  ; 
and,  if  they  would  but  permit  their  mental  effervef- 
cence  to  fuhfide,  and  calmly  inveftigate  their  opini- 
ons, by  the  ftandard  of  the  new  doctrines  of  which 
they  profefs  themfelves,  I think  they  muft  conclude 
— that  however  ufefuJ  and  flattering  the  late  difco- 
veries  may  be  to  mankind  ; and  however  extenfive 
and  defirable  may  be  the  knowledge  to  which 
they  point  ; yet,  they  are-  but  the  difcovery  of 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  which  rifes  in 
perpetual  fucceffion,  ’till  loft  within  the  Deity 
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there  rnuft  be  a Lne  \ ery  far  removed  from  the  fir  ft 
caufe5  wnicn  the  hurt.an  mind  can  never  pafs,  and 
an  opinions  relating  to  the  higher  faculties  as  the 
intellectual  operations  &c.  mult  be  but  wild  con- 
je&ure,  on  Subjects  V/hich  our  prefent  ft  ate  forbids 
j us  to  attain  . tins  truth  muft  be  confpicuous  to  every 

itrU^  obfen  er  of  th(e  operations  and  phenomena  of 

i nature. 

^ nowledge  which  is  opened  to  us 
I by  the  iate  difco  veries  in  natural  Philofophy,  is 
. certainly  extenfr  re  and  promifes  a rich  harveft  of 
highly  in  tere  flirt  .g  accjuifttions  ; but  this  proceeds 
! from  the  oblivion  with  which  it  has  been  obfcured, 
Perple^  ed  and  erroneous  fyftems  which  had 
hniiead  the  wor  Id — It  is  by  our  having  at  length  found 
jpetiue  path  t o nature,  that  its  novelty,  grandeur, 
*and  nmplicityj  fometimes  flu  flies  the  mind  and  carries 
It  to  extravag  ant  lengths — Thus,  difcovering  feme 
- ine  propel  ;ties  of  matter,  and- that  it  obeyed 
laws  by  which  it  was  always  performing 
liUnetionswh  ich  could  never  deftroy  it,  they  infer, 
jt  at  reafon  ana  the  mtelleclual  operations,  are  but 
.a  xiner  comr  oination  of  matter,  which,  efcaping  with 

P?e,  occupi  es  foine  other  place  in  the  grand  elabo- 
fatory  of  n ature,  or  that 


!-  " - — —There’s  nought  but  one  eternal  flux 

f Of  feeble  offences,  tumultous  driv’n, 

~ rp,  fhro’  times  rough  billows,  into  nights  abyfs. 

j,  ^ ie  , angerous  tendency  of  Inch  principles,  muft 
pe  coni-  picuous,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  fome  a- 
Pie  me?  wiH  demonftrate  to  the  world,  the  folly  and 
pemen  ty  of  fuch  concluftons  ; and  ftiew  in  ftrong 
pplou  rSj  that  the  fame  power  which  gave  motion 
H u and  will  at  the  ap- 

• ‘Ere, 


_ property  to  matter,  can, 
P°lr  ited  hour,  render  it  inert. 
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‘Ere,  I conclude,  I beg  to  advance  a few  circum- 
flances  in  apology — I fhould  never  have  prefumed, 
to  conceive  that  my  prefent  writings  could  be  ufeful, 
had  any  publication  on  the  fubjefct  exilled;  and  my 
intentions  will  be  fully  anfwered!,  if  the  prefent  work, 
but  leads  to  fomefuture  regulations,  which  will  con- 
vey benefit  to  the  public,  and  relief  to  the  animal. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I was  but  little 
prepared  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  and  what 
may  I hope,  Hill  further  plead  in  extenuation  for 
errors,  the  whole  of  it,  was  written,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chapter  of  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  in  lefs 
than  four  months,  amidft  the  confufion  and  incon- 
veniencies  attached  to  a Camp  in  almofl  continual 
motion,  where  my  cohftitution  fuflfe:  red  from  the 
effefts  of  climate,  fo  much  as  to  rend  er  my  return 
to  my  native  country  indifpenfat  ly  neceflary. 
I am  well  aware  thefe  excufes  are  fat  from  uemg 
fatisfaclory  as  I was  not  limited  as  U ) time,  what- 
ever I might  be  as  to  place  — I can  th  erefore  ony 
urge,  that  I rely  on  the  liberality  of  t hofe  who  to 
generoufly  encouraged  me  to  underbake  it* 

Very  fortunately  the  fubjeft  is  fuch,  . as  will  ad- 
mit of  many  excutes  as  to  diflion, — an  eJegant  at- 
fortment  and  combination  of  words  on  fir  -h  a iub- 
jeft,  is  neither  expefted  or  required  ; and  I regret 
I cannot  plead  the  fame  as  to  corre&nefs  o fitylc— 
One  of  my  firft  withes.  Was  to  dived  myfeh  oi  eve- 
ry technical  term,  and  exprefs  myfelf  in  a i nanner 
tob  e generally  underftood  : this,  I thought  very 
requifite,  on  a fubjeft  which  probably  few  have 
read,  and  in  which  I hope  I have  fucceeded — 1 low‘ 
ever,  with  all  its  imperfe&ions,  I humbly  fubrm  1 lt< 
with  every  refpeft  to  a liberal  people. 
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TO  elucidate  this  fubjecl,  I (hall  endeavour  to 
give  a (hort  account  of  the  prefent  prevailing 
opinion,  relative  to  general  caufes.  This  will  de- 
vilope  a fyftem  which  muft  be  admired  for  its  fim- 
plicity,  founded  on  a collection  of  Ample facts,  and 
accurate  obfervations  of  the  progrefs  ol  nature, 
by  which  the  (tudy  of  Phyfic,  is  now  rendered  plea- 
fant  and  entertaining:  and  as  thefe  principles  exift 
in  every  living  fyftem,  and  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  vegetable  world,  they  may  perhaps 
be  interefting  to  thofe  who  have  never  made  this 
branch  of  natural  philofophy  their  ftudy. 

Every  mufcle  in  the  body,  is  compofed  of  innu- 
merable fibres,  thefe  fibres  have  the  power  of 
attntfting  from  the  blood,  its  irritable  property, 
by  which  they  become  faturated  with  what  is  term- 
ed irritability.  This  principle  is  the  property  of 
life,  but  to  effeft  animal  (and  perhaps  mufcular) 
motion, -ifr  muft  be  afted  upon  by  a power  or  an- 
tagonal  principle  ; which  is  found  in  the  natural 
ftimulants,  as  the  paftions,  food,  <&c. 

Thus,  there  is  a ftate  of  irritation,  which  every 
fibre  in  the  body  pofTeffes,  called  its  irritability  ; 

and 
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and  the  antagonal  power,  is  teamed  dimulus. — It  is 
the  acl ion  of  this,  lad,  on  the  formea;,  which  pro-i 
duces  life, 

I he  irritability^  is  a property  continually  accu-. 
muiating  in  every  fibre  throughout  the  body,  and 
is  for  ever  acted  upon  by  the  natural  dimuli; 
as  food,,  padiqns,.  heat  &c%  This  a&ion,  fupports 
a kina  o{  equilibrium  : tha^  is,,  the  power  mull  not 
be  greater  than  the  property  ; confequently,.  health, 
depends  on  their  proper*  balance. 

Since  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Browne, 
who  was  the  founder  pf  this  fydem,  the  irritability 
has  been  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner, 
and  fupported  by  a number  of  very  ingenious,  ye£ 
fun  pie  experiments.* 

The  atmofpheric  air,  is  compofed  of  two  fluids*, 
in  about  the  following  proportions  : nearly  three* 
parts  azot,  which  of  itfelf  cannot  fupport  lire,  and.' 
the  reft,  oxygen  or  pure  vital  air,  which  qualifies 
the  former  for  perfpiration  and  combuftion.+ 

The  vital  air,  podeffes  a dronger  attraction  for 
blood,  than  for  the  Azot  with  which  it  is  combin- 
ed in  the  atmofphere,  confequently,  if  the  Atmof- 
pheric Air  comes  in  contafl  with  blood,  the  vital  air 
leaves  the  atmofphere  to  redde  in  it. 

This 


* Dr.  Brown  in  his  elementa,  not  knowing  the  properties  of  irritability, 
calif  it  excitability  ; that  is,  a power  afied  upon  by  excitement  or  ftimu- 
ii.  But  he  never  accounted  for  the  fource  which  fupplied  the  fibres  with 
this  properry,  which  is  now  fuppofed  fiom  a numbej;  of  experiments,  to 
be  irritability.--- Dr.  Darwin  employed  oxygen  to  account  for  his  the- 
ory of  Metaphyficks.  . It  will  be  underllood  in  the  prefent  inllance  that 
oxygen  is  only  employed  for  the  animal  fibre,  for  the  purpofes  of  animal 
life. 

+ I have  not  introduced  hydrogene,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  which -are. 
nfually  found  in  very  fmail  quantities  in  the  Atmofphere*  as  I imagine 
them  to  be  mere  emanations  from  the  various  operations  on  the  f«rface  of 
the  Earth  ; and  are  by  no  means  homogeneous  to  the  atmofpheric  air? 
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if 

This  procefs  is  efie&ed  in-  refpiration,  when  we 
ijihale,  a quantity  of  atmospheric  air  comes  in 
immediate  contact,  with  a confiderable  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  cells  of  the  lunes,;  by  which,  the  pure 
vital  air  is.  feparated  and.  abforbed  by  the  blood, 
while  the  remainder  is  exhaled  by  the  breath.* 

It  is  the  vital  principles  of  the  air  thus  imbibed,, 
that  is  fuppofed  to  convey  irritability  to  the  fyf- 

The  blood,  replete  with  this  irritable  property, 
flov/s  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  fuppnes  the 
mufcular  fibres;  as  the  fibre  pofleffes  a Ptul  ihong- 
er  affinity  for  the  vital  air  now  called  irritability, 
than  is  pofleff’d  by  the  blood.  The  blood,  thus  ex- 
haufted  of  all  its  irritable  properties,  returns  to  the 
lungs,  to  renovate  and  refume  its  former  functions. 

The  fibres  thus  accumulating,  would  in  a very 
{hort  time  produce  difeafe  and  even  death,  b) 
dering  the  whole  body  violently  irritaole.  Thus  is 
prevented  by  a power  being  tupphed,  which  poffenes 
a yet  fironger  affinity  lor  irritability  than  the 
fibre,  or  more  properly,  conveys  it  from  the  body'. 

This  property,,  exilts  in  every  thing  under  the 
name  of  fhmulants,  and  is  fuppliedby  heat,  exercife, 
fenfation,the  paffions,  emotions  and  defires,  as  love 
anger  &e.  aifo  by  food,,  particularly  if  of  a fpicy* 
and  heating  kind,  as  wines,  fpirits  &c.  all  of  which, 
.have  the  property  of  confirming  the  irritability  from 
the  fibre;  and  if  they  are  fupplied  in  excefs,  they 

more  than  confume  the  redundance  andexhault  the 

fibre 


* Every  material,  whether  in  a folid  or  fluid  form,  poffefleran  attrac- 
tive power  indifferent  degrees:  This  power,  i.  termed  chymenal  affinity 

«a  which  ail. the  Phenomena  of  Chymiftry,  and  perhaps  o na  urr.,  , 
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fibre,  which  will  induce  indirect  debility  and  dis- 
eafe.  If  on:  the  contrary,  the  ftimulus  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  the  irritability,  (which  now  being  explained  we 
vdll  term  excitability),  accumulates,  and  produces 
difeafes  of  an  oppofite  nature, 

It  may  be  quefhoned,  how  the  whole  body,  can 
be  deprived  of  its  excitability,  by  a local  applicati- 
on of  I limulus  ; as  in  fpirits  taken  by  the  flomach  to 
excefs  ckc.  But  a communication  exifts  between 
every  fibre  ip  the  body,  by  which  one  fet  being  ex- 
h au  i i t d,  this  foe  n fu  p plied  by  t he  reft.  T h is  is  proved 
in  exhauftion,  and  general  debility  arifng  from  a de- 
bauch, The  excitability  keeps  pp  nearly  a ba- 
lance throughout  the  fyflem,  and  the  communicati- 
on is  fo  general,  that  the  excitability  of  the  whole 
body  may  be  exhaufledby  local  applications  of  ili- 
mulus, 

By  this  it  is  obvious,  that  health  muff  depend  on 
the  due  quantity  of  thefe  principles,  and  an  e~ 
quihbrium  being  fupported  in  the  fyflem:  and  how- 
ever numerous  the  difeafes  may  be  to  which  the  ani- 
mal is  fubjeft,  or  whatever  fiiape  they  may  affume, 
it  mufl  proceed  from  this  balance  be  ng  d'eflroyed, 
and  consequent  excefs, of  either  tbeexcitabiiity  or  the 
excitement : and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  ahtion 
exifting  between  thefe,  that  mull  chief!  the  mode  of 
relief. 

If  the  fibres  are  overcharged,  it  would  be  ima- 
gined that  'i  powerful  ftimulant  mult  be  employed  to 
parry  off  the  redundance ; but  this  is  not  the  caie,  for 
the  very  1 owe  ft  degree  of  ftimulus,  a his  very  pow- 
frfully  on  a large  proportion  of  irritability:  it  mull 
be  ther  fore  uied  in  imall  quantities  at  firft,  and 
gently  mere  a fed.  Thus  when  a child  is  born,  it  is 


all  excitability,  aftd  the  fird  dimulus  is  obliged  to  be 
very  weak,  as  milk,  food  &c.  but  as  it  advances  ia 
life,  this  property  decreafes,  and  dronger  Ihmu- 
lants  are  required,  which  are  produced  by  grow- 
ing pa  Ikons  and  Itrong^r  diet ; and  by  the  time 
the  object  arrives  at  maturity,  the  (Uniulant  pow- 
ers are  equal  to  the  quantity  of  excitability  i that 
is,  the  fulled  proportion  of  dimulusy  is  exciting 
an  equal  quantityof  the  excitability,  and  the  Dow- 
ers of  life  are  then  at  their  highefc.  After  this  pe~ 
r.od,  the  order  is  reverled  ; for  no  ffronger  ex- 
citement being  produced,  and  thofe  already  em- 
ployed becoming  habilual,  lose  their  influence;  and 
infirmity,  debility,  lofs  of  apoeute,  and  decay 
of  the  paffions  are  induced  ; while  the  property  of 
excitability  nearly  exhauded,  requires  the  Prong- 
ed dimulants  to  excite  it,  which,  not  being  pro- 
duced, it  ceafes  to  act  altogether,  and  death  is  the 
immediate  confequence. 

As  a (fill  further  explanation  of  this  fydem,  I 
will  endeavour  to  deferibe  it  in  another  view,  fi- 
milar  to  what  I believe  is  done  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his 
Elemental 

The  excitability,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a dated 
quantity  of  a property,  which  every  animal  mud 
polfefs  ncceffary  to  life*  This  is  reduced  to  a fcale 
of  eighty  degrees  (See  Plate  the  f.  Figure  the  i) 
No.  Sois  life  commenced,  No*  40  is  life  matured, 
and  No.  1 is  life  confumed* 

1 he  excitement  or  ftimuli,  allotted  to  every  living 
creature,  is  fuppoft d to  be  in  the  fame  dated  quantity, 
reduced  to  a limilar  fcale  of  the  fame  number  of 
degrees,  and  ncceffary  to  produce  life,  by  afting  on 
the  excitability.  The  end,  or  No  1.  of  the  exciting 

fcale., 
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fcale,  being  brought  on  a level  with  No  80,  of  thfe 
fcale  of  excitability  (as  in  Plate  the  I.  Figure  the 
i.)  is  an  exafl  representation  of  the  commence- 
ment of  life — -One  degree  of  dimulus,  which  is  the 
{mailed  proportion,  is  jud  afting  on  the  whole  mafs 
of  excitability  and  producing  life  ; which  is  the  cafe 
with  every  recent  living  produftion  : it  is  all  irrita- 
bility, while  the  predure  of  atmofphere,  food,  vifion 
&c.  gently  dimulate  to  adfion  : for  as  I before  ob- 
ferved,  when  the  irritability  is  great,  a large  quanti- 
ty of  dimtilus  would  caufe  indant  death  ; and  every 
one  will  allow,  that  the  common  dimulus  required 
for  an  adult,  would  indantly  dedroy  an  infant. 

As  you  draw  the  exciting,  down  its  antagonal 
fcale,  the  excitability  is  decreadng,  and  a dronger 
dimulus  is  required  ; which  is  produced  in  exaft 
proportion,  by  the  growing  padions,  dronger  diet 
<&c.XBy  the  time  the  fcale  is  reduced  to  No.  40.  (as 
in  Figure  2.)  it  refembles  life  at  its  meridian,  and  aft- 
' ing  in  the  zenith  of  all  her  powers;  for  it  is  when 
the  property  and  the  power  are  equal,  that  life  is 
at  its  vigour.  This  date,  cannot  however  long  con- 
tinue, as  every  dimulus  becomes  weaker  by  habit ; 
and  as  the  excitability  becomes  exhauded,  it  requires 
a dill  dronger  dimulus  : hence  it  is,  that  aged 
people  require  a more  nutritious  diet,  and  more 
fupport  from  cordials  than  young  people. 

On  declining  the  fcale  of  excitement,  we  diall 
find  a melancholy  reverfe  ; for  it  now  aids  on  an 
oppofite  principle,  and  the  property  and  power  of 
life,  are  now  decreafing  in  the  fame  proportion,  as 
they  before  increafed.  This  mud  be  the  natural 
copfequence  ; for  the  excitability  exhaudmg,  re- 
quires a dill  dronger  dimulus,  which  nature  not  af- 
. * fording 
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fording,  a general  decay  enfues.  This  defeft  dill 
mcreahng,  graduates  the  exciting  fcale  down 
to  No.  1 (as  in  figure  3.) 1— Life  is  here  arrived 
at  her  fatal  goal. — The  excitability  and  fiimulus 

are  quite  confumed,  and  the  expiring  object 
dies.  J 

But  even  in  this  melancholy  view  of  the  pro- 
-grefs  of  life,  we  have  confidered  it,  in  its  molt  fa- 
vorable point,  and  in  which  it  is  fcarce  poffible 
ever  to  occur.  The  produce  of  fuch  a life,  mu  ft 
have  been  from  a healthy  and  well  formed  fource, 
free  from  accidents  in  rearing,  and  moderately  in- 
dulging the  palfions  which  nature  has  bellowed: 
Tuch  a fortunate  combination  of  events  mult  be 
the  lot  of  few,  and  the  very  habits  of  life  in  which 
‘we  are  elevated,  and  the  gratifying  of  any  paflian 
even  in  moderation,  all  urge  to  the  definition  of 
our  living  principle.  What  then  muff  be  the 
effed s of  excels  ? It  is  an  advance  towards  decay 
which  no  after  moderation  or  precaution  can 
repair  ; for  every  fiimulus'  is  a forced  advance  on 
the  fcale  of  excitability,  and  induces  a yet  ftrong- 
*er,  ’till  a premature  old  age  is  the  refult. — Thus,  a 
perfon  may  die  of  age  or  decay,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
drunkards,  and  in  hot  climates  where  the  fiimulus 
is  exceffive,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  fixty  years  ; while 
in  a more  moderate  one,  the  fame  effects  are  not 
produced  till  feventy  or  eighty. 

Thus  it  is  with  domelhcated  animals  : every 
deviation  from  nature,  is  attended  with  a propor-* 
tional  deftrudtion  of  one  principle  or  the  other  ; 
and  every  one  will  allow  that  an  animal  formed 
for  activity  ; when  under  reltraint,  irregularly  ex- 
e rciled,  and  art  employed  to  prepare  his  food  ; are 

deviations 
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deviations  from  nature : — Hence  the  many  difeafes 
to  which  tine  Horfe  is  expofed. 

If  therefore  the  above  datement  be  true,  every 
general  difeafe,  mull  arife  from  thefe  two  caufes 
only:  either  excels  of  Hamulus  deftroying  or  ex- 
hauding  the  excitability  of  the  fyftem  ; or  the  fti- 
mulus  not  being  diffident,  induces  an  accumulati- 
on of  excitability  ; which  wili  of  courfe,  produce  a 
fet  of  difeafes  of  an  oppofite  nature  to  the  former  » 
and  every  difeafe  of  a dais,  however  various,  may 
be  the  forms  which  it  may  alfuine,  is  cured  by  a fi- 
ndlar  treatment,  or  medicine  of  the  fame  clafs,  dif- 
fering more  in  proportion  than  in  properly. 

In  oppefite  climates,  oppofite  dileales  muft  pre- 
dominate. Thus  in  cold  climates,  there  is  gene- 
rally a want  of  dimulus  from  the  abfence  of  heat, 
and  difeafes  occafioned  by  excefs  of  excitability 
will  prevail  ; while  from  the  excefs  of  heat  in  the 
tropics,  difeafes  arifmg  from  exhauded  irritability 
mull  prevail : alfo  the  difeafes  of  the  aged,  mull  ai- 
med in  every  indance  be  exhaulfion,  as  the  excita- 
bility with  them,  mufl  by  the  natural  progrefs  of 
life,  be  nearly  confumed — -In  theie  cafes,  a Itronger 
fhmulus  will  generally  rouze  the  deadened  excita- 
bility to  an  encreafed  aftion,  by  which  it  may  be 
lecreted  in  larger  quantities  ; but  the  aflion  of  the 
fyflem  being  once  mcreafed,  the  flimulus  mud  be 
lelfened  to  fomething  below  what  the  objedl 
has  been  accudomed  to,  by  which  the  property  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  : while  by  a continued 

flimulus  it  would  be  exhauded.  This  is  pre- 
cifely  the  treatment  required  in  all  cafes  of 
exhaudion,  and  in  this  country  I have  found  this 
mode  to  be  particularly  fuccelsfui  in  feveral  cafes, 

even 
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even  when  immediate  death  was  exrr&ed.  As 
an  example  of  this  kind  i {hall  Hate  the  follow, 
ing inllance. — The  animal  was  feiaed  with  cold, 
nels  of  the  extremities,  became  very  dull  and  had 
fcarce  any  animation  left ; in  two  or  three  hours,  ha 
was  feized  with  general  convulfion,  all  his  joints 
were  ftrongly  contracted,  and  'its  jaw  nearly 
locked.  A This  period . fcarce  any  heat  could  be  felt 
on  any  part  of  his  body,  altho’  feveral  Farriers  had 
been  err  ployed  from  the  commencement,  in  rub- 
bing  h:s  extremities  with  fpirit  of  Turpentine,  and 
he  had  taken  two  dofes  of  the  fame  fpirits,  each 
containing  four  ounces  ; two  boluffes  had  been  at. 
fo  given  him,  each  containg  two  ounces  of  Cam- 
phire  and  Opium.  When  however  he  was  reduced 
to  the  laid  Itage,  I was  willing  to  give  a full  trial 
to  ftimulants,  and  knowing,  that  nothing  but  the 
moll  powerful  ones,  could  affect  a fyftem  fo 
exhaufted,  I made  the  Farriers  mix  half  a pint  of 
fpirits  of  Turpentine,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  which  was  adminifter’d,  and  in  a few 
minutes  had  the  deftred  effect : a warmth  began 
to  pervade  the  body  even  to  the  extremities,  the 
general  fpafm  or  convulfion  left  him,  and  in  a few 
hours  he 'was  perfectly  reftored.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular inllance,  where  fo  much  ftimulus  had  been 
employed,  we  were  obliged  to  guard  again  ft  its 
effects,  asfoonas  returning,  vital  warmth  ' ic need- 
ed : This  was  effected  by  congee  and  ai  emol- 
lient diet. — By  this  difeale,  many  hor,  .1  are 
fuddenly  deflroycd  m this  country,  and  I\  >uld 
ftrongly  recommend  a nmilar  courfe,  tho’  not  fo 
violent,  whenever  the  leaft  fign  of  fpafm  or con- 
vulfion is  obferved;  which  lrom  my  own  experi- 
ence 
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ence  I can  affert  will  be  almoft  always  lut£eisful-.» 

In  hot  climates  moil  of  the  chronic-  difeafes  in 
the  horfe  (as  the  ulcered  liver)  originate  from 
obflruftion  ; and  obftruQion  is  generally  the  re- 
fult  of  that  debility  in  the  fyflem  which  is  pro- 
duced by  exhaultion.  Spafm  and  difeafes  with- 
nearly  all  the  variety  oi  fymptoms^as  internal  pam> 
&c.  which  we  find  in  this  climate,  are  alfo  induced; 
by  exhaullion,  and  which -almoft  mvanabiy  yield 
to  a proper  application  of  excitement. 

Difeafes  of  the  oppofite  clafs,  tnat  is.  when  the 
the  natural  llnnulus  has  not  been  fufhcient,  the 
excitability  of  the  fyflem  accumulates,  and  be- 
comes morbid;  producing  debility,  langour  and 
many  fymptoms  which  very  much  referable  the 

difeafe  of  the  other  clafs ; hence  it  is,  that  we 

fhould  be  very  particular  in  a lew  genera,  enqui- 
ries, as  to  the  age  ol  the  fub'ect,  the  climate  ne  has 
been  expofed  to,  and  the  courfe  of  life  he  has 
purfued  which  will  give  weight  to  ourconclulions. 
—For  example,  a youth  or  young  female,  e.evat- 
ed  m a reclufe  and  retired  fpot;  who  have  never 
indulged  in  the  grofler  foods  and  wines;  anti  whole 
breads  have  never  been  agitated  by  defires  and 
difappointments ; can  never  be  liable  to  general  dih 
eafes  of  the  dime  clafs,  as  a perfonwho  has  entered 
;nt0  every  dilfipation  of  the  town.  In  the  latter  ar 
exhaufted  fyflem  maybe  expefted,  while  in  the  for- 
mer we  may  look  for  difeafe  ol  accumulated  exci 
lability,  which  is  the  clais  we  will  now  defcribe. 

This  clafs,  generally  prevails  in  cold  climates 
■where  the  inhabitants  are  unacquainted  with  lux 
■ urv ; alfo  among  the  young  and  fedentary  In  th< 

whole  animal  world  the  fame  principles  exift,  apt 

■ 


in  Europe  and  the  more  northern  parts,  where  dif- 
eaferof  this  clafs  generally  prevail  in  the  Horfe.  In 
reipedt  to  the  fymptoms  they  are  very  difficult  to 
defcribe:  diseafes  in  this  clafs  feldom  or  ever  attack 
with  that  immediate  fatality*  which  they  do  in  this 
country,  unite fs  we  admit  inflammations  of  the 
■Lungs  and  Intellines. — In  all  cafes  where  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  excitability  , the  fmallefl  poffi- 
ble  ftimulus  afis  in  the  molt  powerful  manner  ; 
as  is  explained  in  infancy  Where  the  irritability  is 
great,  the  moft  fparing  llimulus  is  reauilite  ; To 
-explain  the  nature. of  difeafes  in  this  clafs,  it  will 
be  proper  to  remark  lome  other  general  rules,  re- 
lative to  the  property  and  power  of  Life. 

The  excitability  is  equally  diffufed  over  every 
part  of  the  Animal  frame,  and  a conneftion  exifts 
between  every  fibre  m the  body  ; by  which  means 
a powerful  excitement  applied  to  one  particular  part 
occafions  but  a temporary  exhaultion,  as  it  is  icon 
iiipplied  again  from  the  contiguous  fibres.  It  is  thus 
that  a very  powerful  and  continued  ftimtilus  to 
one 'part  may  confume  the  fum  total  of  excitabi- 
lity, as  is  perhaps  the  cafe  with  fome  poifons  ; 
but  tho5  this  communication  exifts,  apart  may 
fuffer  difeafe  from  temporary  exhauflion,  by  a too 
Frequent  repetition  of  ftimulus. — This  is  exempli- 
ed  after  a lorig_  and  fatiguing  march,  the  joints 
.of  the  legs,  will  be  for  fome  tune  more  exhaulled 
than  the  reft  of  the  body  : — -One  arm  or  any 
member  of  the' body,  being  long,  employed,  fa.: 
tigues  the  whole  iyftem,  but  is  it f elf  more  fa- 
tigued -alfo  in  perfons  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
to  excefs,  the  capacity  of  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
for  retaining  the  excitability  is  fo  much  ddtroyed, 
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that  diftafe  of  exhauftion  enrues  ; and  the  ftomacfi 
no  longer  poffe  fling  the  power  to  digeftthe  food, 
the  juices  teparated  from  it  are  crude  & unwhole- 
home,  and  difeafes  of  the  Itomach  and  liver,  attend- 
ed  with  emaciation  and  attrophy  fucceed.— ' 1 he 
votaries  to  the  fofter  paflions,  who  indulge  to  ex- 
cels, or  commence  too  early,  foon  hurry  themfelves 
into  a fimilar  hate  ; and  they  will  be  very  fortu- 
nate, if  they  avoid  the  deplorable  miferies  of  chro- 
nic difeafes,  and  merely  make  an  advance  on  life* 
and  induce  a premature  old  age — The  unavoid- 
able attendant  of  excefs. 

In  this  climate,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  difeafes 
to  which  the  Horfe  is  fubjeft,  arifes  from  exhauf- 
tion,  inducing  debility  ; and  otftruftions  or  lpafms 
fucceed. — In  this  ciafs,  I conceive  are,  the  farcy, 
fpafm  s and  general  convullions,  gripes,  locked  jaw, 
and  the  ulcer’d  liver  : to  which  I believe  I may  add 
weaknefs  of  the  loins,  and  all  difeafes  which  pro- 
duce fudden  death  without  inflammation. 

The  atmofphere  in  this  climate,  particularly 
during  the  land  winds,  mu  ft  acl  as  a very  power- 
ful ftimulus  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body, 
diffufmg  its  inf]  uence  thro’  the  whole  fyftem.  This 
tnuft  often  exhauft  the  Animal  in  the  moll  rapid 
manner,  and  if  it  ceafes  fuddenly,  fuch  a ftate  of 
debility  enfues,  as  muft  frequently  induce  a ftate 
of  convulfion  &c. 

Every  animal,  is  fubjeft  to  daily  exhauftion  and 
accumulation.  During  fleep,  the  fenfe  of  vifion,  and 
the  mind  and  body  being  at  reft,  there  is  a great  di- 
minution of  the  natural  ftimuli ; confequently  the 
property  accumulates,  and  in  the  morning  the 

body  is  much  more  irritable  and  fufceptible  of  im- 
J prefuons, 
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preffions,  inebriety  &c . than  in  the  evening.  Dur- 
incr  the  day,  the  accumulated  excitabilty,  becomes 
exhaufted  by  food,  vifion,  pa. lio  ns,  mental  and  bodi- 
ly exercife ; '&c— -confequently,a  perfon  taking  great 
exercife  % in  either  body  or  mind,  meets  his  couch  at 
jjjaht  with  more  grateful  feelings,  than  a perfon  of 
a ^indolent  and  inactive  difpofition.  The  latter,  can 
however  have  recourfe  to  another  mode  ; which  is, 
the  life  of  ftimulants  as  wines,  brand  y &c.  for  thefe 
a d every  kind  of  ftimulant,  occafion  a temporary 
exh  mlhon  of  the  excitability,  and  whatever  ex- 
hau  Is.  it  in  moderation,  produces  fleep.  It  is  by  the 
par  tcular  aftion  of  opium  on  the  excitability  of  the 
fyftem,  which  caufes  the  various  operations,  and 
feemirgly  oppofite  properties,  vv  nich  it  appears  to 
have-on  the  animal  frame,  as  is  obfervedin  exhaufted 
habits,  and  the  exhaufted  inhabits  of  hot  climates, 
bearing  exceftive  dofes  ; while  the  irritable  habits 
of  the  more  northern  climates,  are  violently  affect- 
ed by  the  fmaHeft  quantities,. 

There  is  alfo  another  temporary  exhauilion  and 
accumulation,  to  which  the  animal  world  is  luo- 
jeft.  This  is  obftrved  in  thole  countries,  where, 
there  are  two  diftmft  lea  foils  of  cold  and  neat  \ al- 
fo in  this  climate,  thp’  not  in  a great  degree,  by  the 
divifion  of  the  dry  and  rainy  lealons  ^ for  rain  is  but 
another  form  of  cold. — During  the  winter,  the  a- 
nimal.  being  deprived  of  the  itimulus  of  hea%  the 
excitability  accumulates  ; and  in,  the  fpring  the  iti- 
mulus of  heat,  gradually  advancing,  rouzcs  all 
the  late  flumbery  paflions  into,  aft  ion,  and  the 
whole  animal  world  feel  its  grateful  influence.-*  I he 
brute  creation,  difplay  it  in  their  looks,  their  con- 
dition, and  in  their  defines  ; and  man,  will  no  doubt 

acknowledge 
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acknowledge,  that  his  feelings  in  the  fpring,  are  oi 
a moze  excited  and  fertile  nature,  than  in  the  au- 
; tumn,  or  in  tne  winter. — During  the  fummer,  the 
itimulus  or  heat  encr eating,  a partial  exhauflion 
j es  P]fcT^  fn4  lhe  rich  active  feelings,  of  fpring 
de^ay,  nil  the  abfence  of  heat,  as  m winter,  again 
permits  an  accumulation.  T 

Although  thefe  partial  -exhauflions  and  accumu- 
lations exift  5 yet,  the  fum  total  of  ex  citability  al- 
- lowed  to  every  animal  confumcs  \ as  is  explained 
m mate  the  L cpnfequently  as  age  advances,  there 
partial  accumulations  and  exhaufbons  alio  decay 
tn  proportion  with  the  fum  total  of  excitability.  ■ 
This  annual  exhauRipn  and  accumulation,  is  very 
. confpivUpus,  in  thole  Animals  which  bury  them- 
helves,  oi  lie  in  a torpid  Rate-  during  the  cold  feet- 
. ion I he  fummer  heat,  has,  nearly  ^xliauited  the 
VvItqjC  notability  of  the  fyftem,^  and  torpor  luc- 
ceeds  from  the  natural  ftimulus  not  being-  fufficiegt 
to  render  it  a&ive.  There  is  however-'  fufficient 
^ Support  exi Renee,  and  during  the  winter 
from  the  abfence  oi  heat,  food,  fenfatioii  &c.  the 
irritability  is  permitted  to  accumulate  ; that  when 
tiie  chill  of  winter  has  paft,  and  is  fucceedcd  by 
the  genial  gales  of  fpring,  and  the  fun’s  reviving 
rays  ; the  accumulated  excitability  is  gently  Rimu- 
lated  into  aflion,  and  returning  life,  gradually  pro- 
-duces  all  its  powers  in  the  higheft  itateof  enjoy- 
- \ ment;  ’till  bummers  heat,  again  exhaufting  it,  a llill 

fir  Oliver 
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This  has  been  demonftrated  by  experiments  on  the  fibres  of  thefe 
.Animals  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  fouiid-to  ^xalefs'foarce  auy  .irri.ta.hi- 
Ihv,  while  the  fapie  clafs  of  Animals  in  the  fpring,  by  the  fame  cxneii** 
afems,  axe  found  to  poffefc  it  in  a great  degree. 
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. ftronger  ftimulus  is  required;  which  not  being 
■ produced  by  the  fucceeding  autumn,  the  animal, 
. again  gradually  links  into  a ftate  of  torpor. — This 
. annual  progreilipn  of  the  power  and  property  of 
life  in  this  clafs  of  the  animal  creation,  is  a'  minia- 
ture of  human  life  in  its  moll  favorable  point  of 
. view, — The  arflrpals.  firft  mo  Yemenis  in  fpring, 
mult  be  attended  with  fen  fat  ions,  very  fimilar  to 
the  new  born  infant  : the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pow- 
ers, as  fpring  advances,  and  fubfequent  decay 
in  autumn,  are  equal  to  man’s  maturity  and  de- 
cay ; and  even  the  corporal  fufFerings  of  the  aged,, 
.on  their  death  bed,  can, be  no,  more,  than  that  of 
the  fe  animals,  in  their  winter  a retreat. 

- U will,  thus  appear,,  that  the  fcaion,  when  difeafes. 
.of  accumulation  prevail,  is  the  cold  and  rainy  : 
rperh%>sjlpl  more  pp.fhe  firft  return  of  heat,  as 
..the  accuinulaiion,  may  be  then  too.  great,  or  the 
returiEof  him  ulus  tgojudden;  which  caufes  colds, 
fevers,  -inflammation  of  the.  lungs,  eyes,  mem- 
brane ol  the  note,  throat  &c,  which  is  very  much 
experienced  in  Europe  where  thefe  difeafes  (parti- 
cularly in  fpring)  prevail  I have  alfo.  ohfervecl 
them  in  the.  Cedecl  Diftri&s,  when  the  mornings 
have  been  very  cold,  and  the  mid-day  fun  very 
hot : the  horfes,  have-  been  very  fubject,  to  colds  ii\ 
the  head,  attended  with  a difcharge.  at  the  nofe, 
inflammation  of  its  membrane,  fw^fted  glands 
heie  difeafes,  are;genera]ly  relieved)  by  TakinV 
from  tfle  fyflem,  three  or  four  quarts  of  blood,  and 
f loathing  the  animal  warm  at  night;  which  lafl, 
in  fome  meafure,  prevents  the  [animal  from  feei- 
ng, thefe  iudden  tranfliions  of  heat  and  cold. 

* winch 
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which  always  induce  difeafe.  This,  is  particularly 
experienced  in  England,  in  what  is  termed  catch- 
incr  colds  which  is  generally  occafioned,  by  ex- 
p o’ in  re  to  cold  o,r  wet,  and  then  fudd-nlv  ex- 
changing it  for  a warm  roa  n OX  fire  fitfo  with  per- 
haps the  addition  of  Cordials,  T lefe  cords, vhich 
dellroy-  h .If  the  people  who  die  m coid  c.nr-a  es, 
would  foanpe  ever  take  place,  il  caution  was  ufed 
ao-a'-nlt  ’he  hidden  tranfitions A perfon  <1°ea 
not' catch  cold,  ah  hough  expofed  to  ^e  fro  to  a 
winter  nfrht,  or  whet  cloaths ; but  it  is  tie  hid- 
den  change  wh'-ch  they  feek,  from-  fires,  warm 
Jooma  ' thick  deaths,  cordials  &c.  wh  ch,  toe 
powerfully  aCtingon  the  accumulated  fyl.cm  pro- 
du"e  difeafea  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

It  is  I believe,  the  hidden  changes  in  the  tern- 
n-ature,  which  generally  produce  fevers.  In  F-n 
eland  fever  in  the  horfe,  is,  ufual.iy  10  violent,  tha 
it  inflames  the-  lungs  in  a few  hours  and  l thus > d 
ilrovs  the  animal.  In  this  country,  WP  «** 
S I have  generally  obferved,  and  which  , 

very  common  in  the  Ceded  DMA , » ; very  Me: 
enty  from  the  inflammatory  kind;  Ine  animal,  t. 
this  climate,  not  pqffeffing  the  fame  quantity  of  ex 
citabdity,  the  effefts.  produced  by  the  fudden  trar 
f-t;o"s  in  the  temperature  are  very  different;  pre 
ducinVa  low  fever  of  a tedious,  kind  which  I hav 

found  .JJMd dowoto" ™ 

„ rlanr  containing,  one  dram  oi  country 
and  one  dram  of  Tartar  Emetic,  It,  this  chftafe, 
excitability  of  the  fyftem  vs  fo  ex.hau.ffed  by 
• .u  iHmulus  ot  heat,  that  the  whole  aflic 
«rfhe  fvflem  decreafes,  and  produces  fympton 
°oi  uu,Si  dcfoluy  - The  horfe  folU.Qflhisfor, 
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hangs  his  head,  looks  dull,  and  his  (kin  or  hide 
frequently  becomes  rough  arid  tight. 

If  the  above  ita cement  of  the  remote  caules  ef 
general  difeafes  is  attended  to,  moll  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  difeafes  pt  c lliar  to  the  fe  climates,  will 
be,  in  fbme  meal  tire  understood,  and  the  mode  of 
relief  fo  obvious*  as  to  be  Within  die  reach  oi  e- 
verv  one* 

The  weaknefs  in  the  loins,  ufually  termed. 
The  PallamcoTah  difeale  from  its  predominating 
there  ; is,  I think  occafioned  by  exhauihon  i At 
the  above  place,  I am  informed,  the  land  winds 
Very  much  prevail  ; and  from  what  I have  be- 
fore obferved  in  this  fettion,  on  the  effects  which 
thefe  arid  winds  mu  ft  produce  on  the  fyitem, 
complaints  arifing  from  exhauitioa  mult  be  very 
likely  to  enfue  ; and  the  weaknefs  of  the  loins,  I 
have  every  reafon  to  believe,  is  feated  either  in  the 
nerves  or  fpinal  marrow  ; that,  it  is  not  in  the  muf- 
cles,  is  evident,  from  the  refinance  it  makes  to  the 
molt  forcible  remedies  ; and  full  more,  from  the  pe- 
culiar aftion  which  exifls  in  all  the  joints  pofterior 
to  the  Ioinsl  an  aftion  which  any  medical  man,  n ay 
obferve  to  arife  from  a difeafe  in  the  Nerves  : The 
aftion  is  fhort  and  fudden,  or  elle  it  gives  way  al- 
together and  the  Animal  trips  : in  fine,  I imag  ne  it 
to  be  a fpecies  of  palfy,  and  equally,  as  difficult 
to  cure  : if  this  fuggeftion  be  true,  it  mu  ft  alfo  be 
the  effects  of  exhaultion  from  the  land  winds  or 
excelfive  heat. 

Spafm 


* I would  here  again  expofe  the  conduft  of  the  Saliftry,  who.  when  the 
Anim  Is  hide  is  bound,  tires  it,  conceiving  it  in  this  cafe  lo  be  the  feat  of 
difeafe  which  ii  never  is  ; and  if  the  (lank  heave,  the  flanks  ate  alfo  find, 
at  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  aftion  oi  the  heart  or  lungs. 
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SpaFm  and  convulfions,  and  all  the  various 
forrUs  t>f*drfeafe,  which  fo  fuddenly  dellroy  the 
Animal  : I imagine,  arifcs  from  the  fame  caufe. 
if,  what  has  been  faid  in  this  Section,  be  ad- 
mi  tted,  thefe  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a natural 
.refuk,  and  what  we  have  a right  to  expeft.  We 
will  fuppofe  at  l’nllaneottah,  or  any  Other  place 
Where  thef'e  difeafes  prevaih  that  die  arid  and  de^ 
tractive  winds,  to  which  this  Country  is  fo  expof- 
■ed,  has  exifled  feme  time:— 1 he  effects  at  firft,  will 
■be  a ftronger  aft ion  throughout  the  fyftem,  and 
all  the  pallions  as  define  &ct  will  be  exerted  ; 
Which  aiding  the  effefts  of  the  atmofphere,  the  ex- 
citability will  be  foon  nearly  exhaufted  ; But  yet, 
from  the  exiftence  of  the  very  powerful  ftimulus 
of  heat,  a full  aftion  is  fupported  i if  at  this  period, 
a hidden  change  in  the  temperature  fhould  fol- 
low, and  rain  with  cold  immediately  Succeed  ; The 
effefts  on  the  animal  will  be,  that  the  nearly  ex- 
haufted 'fyftem,  not  having  the  ftrcmg  ftimulus  that 
is  required  ; The  aftion  of  the  heart  will  become 
Very  weak,  the  whole  fyftem  will  be  debilitated, 
■-and  almoft  immediate  death  may  be  the  conle- 
quence.  The  exhauftion  may  however  be  Inch, 
even  without  the  admtflion  of  cold,  as  to  deftroy 
life  : or  the  exhauftion  not  being  fo  great  mo- 
ther  animals ; wcaknefs  of  the  loins,  and  othef 

nervous  affections  may  enfue.  ; 

Difeafes  very  finiila’r  May  be  prouuded,  from  a 
fudden  return  of  intenfe-  heat  after  ram  or  cold  ; 
which  I imagine  to  be  worfe  than  the  former  ; to* 
;in  thiS  cafe,  the  excitability  having  accumulated, 
,he  excitement,  or  ftimuh  firft  employed  fliould  be 
Very  Wall  and  gradually  encreafed ; as  a fndemn 
v ■>  chars? 
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change  to  heat,  or  hot  land  winds  in  this  ftate,  very 
rapidly  confumes  the  excitability,  and  proves  very 
deftruftive. — The  properties  of  thefe  winds,  may- 
be alfo  rendered  Hill  more  flimuiant,  in  their  paf- 
fage  over  putrid  marfhes;  or  over  mountains  contain- 
ing Mineral,  Mettalic,  or  other  exciting  parti- 
cles.—This  is  mere  conjefture ; but  I conceive 
by  no  means  improbable.. — We  have,  however,  no 
occafion  to  call  luch  malignant  agents  to  our 
aid;  as  our  pofitive  knowledge  ol  thefe  winds, 
independent  of  the  above,  informs  us,  they  aie  luf- 
{iciently  deftruftive  to  the  Animal. ^ 


* A Military  Gentlemen  informed  me  he  had  a hcrfe  at.  Palamcott?h 
feized  v ith  a total  deprivation  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  whicn  was  cured 
by  extenfive  mercurial  fri&ions,  to  which  1 would  recommend  iatcrna  y 


Mercury  and  Opium  combined. 
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SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  MEDICINE  ON 

THE  HORSE. 


THE  operation  of  medicine  on  the  horfe,  forms 
perhaps  the  greateft  mark  of  diftin&ion,  be- 
tween the  ftudy  of  PhyCck  in  the  human  fubjeft, 
and  the  Veterinary  fcience.  Medicine  on  the  human 
fubj  eft  can  aft  in  many  ways,  asSuderific,  Emetic, 
Purgative,  Diuretic, Salivary,  Seditive,  Tonic,  and 
many  others  ; while  in  the  hcrfe,  we  find  fcarce- 
]y  more  than  two  forms  of  medicine  on  which  we 
can  place  much  dependence  : namely,  Purgatives, 
and  D iuretics. 

It  is  fortunite  that  the  difeafes  of  horfes  arc 
fewer  in  number,  and  lefs  complex,  than  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft,  as  we  have  fo  little  fcope  for  the  afti- 
on  of  medicine.  The  caufeof  th  s diflinftion,  obvi- 

d n 

oufly  arifes,  from  the  very  different  flrufture  of 
the  horfe’s  flcmaeh,  which,  in  the  human  fubjeft  is 
the  chief  feat  of  the  operation  of  medicine.  This 
cannot  exill  in  the  horfe,  whofe  fiomach  is  fo 
fmall,  as  not  even  to  admit  of  digeftion  taking 
place  there;  it  is  befide,  partly  covered  with  a thick 
mfenfible  membrane  : thus  we  find,  that  the  mod' 
powerful  medicine,  fcarcefu!  affefts  the  horfe,  unlefs 
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they  are  of  a diuretic  quality.  Blue  Rone  and  Ver- 
digreafe,  in  cafes  of  Farcy  and  Glanders,  I have  feen 
given  at  the  Veterinary  College,  in  dofes  of  two 
drams,  two  cr  three  times  a day,  without  any  ma- 
terial vifible  effeft : I believe  the  intention  of  mvins: 
thefe  medicines,  was  to  aft  as  tomes,  and  may  feme- 
times  in  this  light  fucceed.  I once  attended  at  the 
opening  of  a horfe  who  died  of  the  Farcy  and  Gian-* 
ders.  For  fome  weeks  previous  to  bus  death,  Ver- 
di greafe  had  been  adminiftered  in  its  fulled  pro- 
portion ; and  on  opening  his  llomach,  two  or  three 
of  the  boluffes,  w^. re  found  undiffolved,  andtheffo- 
mach  and  bowels  in  their  natural  Hate,  not  ;n  the 
leaf!  alfedied  by  this  deleterious  preparation.  Su- 
derifics  have  not  yet  been  difeovered  for  die  horfe  ; 
Tartar  Emetic  has  been  given  in  doses  of  four,  five, 
or  fix  ounces  without  any  perceptible  operation  : 
In  fmali  doses,  particularly  when  combined  with 
Opium,  it  afts  as  a gentle  Itimulus,  increafing  the 
appetite  and  inducing  a high  Hate  of  condition, 
which  I imagine  mull  proceed  from  its  operation 
as  a fimple  Itimulus.  Opium  on  the  horfe  does 
not  induce  deep,  but  extenfively  employed  will,  I 
believe,  from  my  own  obfervations,  affeft  the  brain 
and  produce  appearances  refembhng  the  e {lefts  of 
Camphire,  when  adminiftered  too  copioufiy  to  the 
human  fubjeft.  Mercury  affefts  the  bowels  of  a 
horfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  human  fubjeft; 
but  when  it  becomes  abforhed,  its  influence  on  the 
falivary  glands  is  very  different,  as  falivation  is,  I 
believe,  very  feldom  produced  ; in  the  former,  I 
am  however  informed  of  the  contrary  in  this  coun- 
try; but  from  my  own  experience,  lam  led  to  dif- 
fer, as  I have  fcarce  ever  fucceeded  in  procuring  a 

complete 
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complete  falivation.  The  falivary  glands  might  he 
affeaed;  the  gums,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  perhaps 
the  tongue,  may  be  fwelled  and  fore,  but  I have 
never  known  the  difcharge  of  faliva  fufficiently  en~ 
creafed,  to  call  it  falivation,  or  that  the  habit  could 
polTibly  receive  any  benefit  from  the  difcharge  of 
faliva. — The  operation  of  Mercury,  may  however 
have  all  the  good  effefls,  intended  by  falivation,  as 
the  benefit  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  Mercury,  does 
not,  perhaps,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  faliva  dif- 
charged,  but  on  a more  remote  operation,  of  which 
that  difcharge,  is  only  an  effeft,  and,  if  an  increaf- 
ed  difcharge  ofaliva  in  the  human  fubjedl,  proves 
the  fyftem  faturated,  fo  alfo  does  the  fore  mouth 
and  gums  in  the  horfe. 

Our  lift  of  purgative  medicine  is  very  contra  fl- 
ed, as  we  cannot  include  any  of  the  purging  falts  ; 
nor  is  any  purgative  effeft  derived  from  the  roots? 
as  Jallap,  Rheubarb  &c?  nor  can  Oil  of  Caftor  be 
admitted  in  this  clafs*  Thofe  alone  on  which  we 
rely,  are  Aloes  and  Calomel,  and,  if  foftning,  emol- 
lient, and  laxative  effefts  are  required,  our  only  re- 
source, is  in  differs  of  warm  water  or  gruel  : It  is 
■poffible,  we  could  extend  our  lift  of  purges  from 
the  Cathartic  Refins,  but  no  advantage  could  refu It 
from  it,  as  they  are  all  of  the  draftic  tribe  with  A- 
loes  and  Calomel  In  Diuretics,  we  are  however 
more  fuccefsful,  as  the  kidnies  are  operated  on, 
with  more  eafe  than  any  other  internal  part.  The 
Turpentines  are  of  this  clafs,  from  which  we  find 
the  raoft  extenfive  benefit,  and  however  arbitrary 
the  name  of  Diuretic  may  be,  the  good  effe&s  pro- 
duced, are  certainly,  not  front  the  fijnple  operation 
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of  increfafing  the  difcharge  from  the  blood,  but  acf 
on  a much  more  extenfive  fcale,  of  which  Diuretic 
is  only  a part:  In  fine,  the  operation  of  that  clafs 
of  medicine  generally  termed  diuretic,  is  of  fuch 
confluence  to  the  Horfe,  that  I fhall  appropriate 
to  it  a d;lli..£l  Section:  previous  to  which,  I fhall 
make  a ft  w obfervations,  on  the  general  operations 
of  medicine.  - . - 

1 he  action  of  medicine  on  the  Horfe,  like  their 
difeaies,  is  not  fo  complicate  as  in  the  human  fub- 
je£h  Providence  having  limited  their  operation, 
has  with  herufual  regularity,  affo  limited  the  num- 
ber of  difeases  incident  to. the  animal  ; whichpro- 
probably  arifes  from  the  peculiar  ftrufture,  and 
ceconomy  of  the  horfe  s ftomach,  while  the  extreme 
fenfibility,  and  univerfal  fympathy  of  the  hu- 
man ftomach,  muff  produce  a more  numerous  form 
of  difeafe, 

a V 

Medicine,  like  difeafes,  is  divided  into  two  cl affes". 
The  firft  comprifes  thofe,  which  are  flimulant,  and 
more  or  iefs  diffufible  ; and  the  fecond,  thofe  which 
are  (tooling,  and  foothing  in  their  effects.  Thefe 
claffes,  are  joined  by  thofe  ingredients  which  have 
no  particular  quality,  and  ufedas  limple  diet,  which 
include  the  more  common  food,  as  rice,  bread, 
milk,  vegetables  &c.  which  ftimulate  from  their 
bulk  and  Reparation  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  ra- 
ther than  by  their  property.  Thus  medicines  of 
the  flimulant  clafs,  are  employed,  when  the  adtion 
'of  the  fyftem  is  languid,  and  requires  to  be  increaf- 
ed;  while  cooling,  and  emollients  are  employed  to 
Tooth  and  reduce  the  fyftem  when  the  energy  is 
,too  high;  and  thofe  articles,  which  have  not  much 
of  either  thole  qualities,  and  what  the  habit  in  the 

ftate 
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flate  of  health  has  been  accuftomed  to,  are  proper 
for  the  healthy  flate.* 

The  ftimulant  clafs,  comprifes  the  Turpentines, 
and  Refins,  which  operate  as  Diuretics;  and  CilonvT 
and  Aloes  as  purgatives.  Thefe  are  the  particular 
ftimulants,  of  the  kidnies  and  bowels. 

The  more  general  llimulants  internally  employ- 
ed include  the  Diuretics  before  mentioned.  Opium, 

1 artar 


No’e*  I have  here  with  the  generality  of  the  profefiion,  differed  from 
Dr.  Brown’s  opinion  of  medicine,  who  places  them  all  in  the  (hind ant 
clafs,  only  differing  in  degree.  1 muft  however  acknowledge  there  are 
many  arguments  to  be  advanced  on  either  fide  ; for  mild,  t .rinaceous  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  are  generally  placed  in  the  clafs  of  ema^unts  ; yet, 
they  are  then  aural  ftimulants  of  the  bowels,  and  produce  fnfficient  ftimulus 
to  fupport  an  healthy  ftate.  For  example,  the  Brahmins  in  this  count  y 
and  many  peafants  ;n  Europe,  ufe  but  vegetables  and  milk,  bo  h of  which, 
are  claffed  as  emollients.  It  was  thefe  eff-chs,  which  perhaps  caufcd  Dr. 
Browne,  to  confider  thofe  articles  as  ftimulants,  but  in  a lefs  degree : A 

perfon  accuftomed  to  live  very  high,  would  foon  feel  the  cooling  and 
emollient  effeds  of  vegetable  diet,  on  which  he  woii.d  probab  y ftarve  , 
yet,  to  orovethat  they  are  pofitively  ftimulant,  vhe  lower  clafs  of  Irdh, 
are  accuftomed  to  live  upon  (kimmed  milk  and  potatoes,  and  are  yet  hea  \y 
and  flout.  It  would  thus  appear  with  Dr..  Browne,  that  all  artlc,“  " 
tner  of  food  or  medicine,  which  are  lefs  ftimulant,  than  the  conflict  on 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  produce  cooling,  and  emol  lent : effects  j 
while  thofe  articles,  which  have  more  ftimulus  than  the  habit  has  been 
accuftomed  to  receive,  produce  ftimulant  effeds.  This  is  vu-ther  up- 
ported,  by  what  every  medical  man  muff  have  obferved.  that,  perfon* 
brought  up  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing fpirits  or  wines,  are  much  fooner  affixed  by  medicine,  than  the  oppo- 
fite  clafs  of  perfons  : as  a ftill  further  fupport  to  his  doftrine,  a per  on 
half  famiflied  would  be  almoft  intoxicated  by  a bafon  of  week  foup,  which 
at  another  time,  or  on  another  fubje^,  would  be  an  emoihent ; agam,  a 
a perfon  very  much  exhautfed  from  a violent  and  fatiguing  march,  w [ 
receive  immediate,  and  confidence  energy,  from  a bafon  of  warm  tea. 

which,  at  another  time,  would  be  recommended  as  a relaxing  flop.  « 

are  therefore  led  to  believe  his  principles  are  in  fome  meafure  juft,  and 
that  moll  articles,  whether  me  'icine  or  food,  are  more  or  lefs  ftimulant . 
the  operation  of  which,  depends  in  a great  meafure  on  the  temperature  in 
which  they  are  given,  and  the  generai  ftate  cf  the  body.  *110$ 
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Emetic,  Blue  Vitriol,  and  Camphire.  Externally, 
the  Turpentines,  Mercurial  Ointment,  Preparations 
of  Lead,  White  Vitriol,  Blue  Vitriol,  Oil'ofVitri- 
iol,  1 ar.  Sprits  of  W ine,  Camphire,  Mar, go  Leaves, 
Rowels,  Setons,  &c. 

As  emollients  and  refrigerant?,  we  have  recourfe 
to  foftening  Clyfters,  and  the  ufe  of  Nitre  internally, 
.Externally,  fort  fomentations;  to  which  we  add  as  re- 
frigerants, Tamarind  leaves,  Mergofa  leaves,  Vinegar, 
^Cold  Water,  and  Crude  fait  of  Armon  ac,  bleeding 
&c.  In  the  clafs  of  emollients,  are  included  every 
thing  which  foftens  and  infinuates  its  relaxing  ef- 
fecls  into  parts  that  are  too  denfe.  Refrigerants  or 
•cooling  medicine,  are  fuppofed  to  diminifh  heat, 
and  are  ufed  with  that  intent,  in  fuperficial  inflam- 
mations which  will  admit  of  being  difperfed. 

I am  aware,  this  mode  of  clafling  the  properties 

of 


This  view  of  medicine  is  very  fimilar  to  the  property  of  heat,  which 
I' exilts  more  or  lefs  through  every  part  of  nature  : ihe  gradations  of  cold, 
being,  but  a proportional  diminution  of  heat.  Thus,  by  Dr.  Browne’e 
theory,  medicne  of  every  defeription,  contains  ftimu’us,  the  lower  clafs 
or  what  we  call  emollient  and  cooling,  poffeffing  but  a lefs  decree  of  it  • 
and  every  medicine  differing  in  degree,  is,  but  a variety  in  thTproporrioa 
ot  ftimulus  --T  emperature,  difeafes,  and  medicine,  are  thus  reduced  to  ra- 
Tal  els,  and  the  twolaft,  according  fo  much  with  natural  obfervations,  as 
ell  as  with  that  admirable  fimplicvy,  which  i»  known  to  caufe  many  of 
tfie  natural  phenomena  (a  fimplicity  w hich  probably  pervades  the  whole  of 
•organized  nature)  is  by  no  means  their  leaft  recommendation. 

, eN  however  plaufible  Dr.  Browne’s  doftrine  of  medicine  may  appear, 
e mind  will  at  firif,  feel  fome  force  in  allowing  the  fame  properties  to 
^arandy  or  Opium,  as  to  thofe  nf  water  or  congee  : difficulties  will  arife,  at 
||rvmg  the  fame  properties  to  Marfh mallows  or  Gum  Arab:c,  as  to  the  Refine 
tH  *.urFenilnes  however  differing  in  degree.  But  the  difference  of  thef« 
Jr?1*;  T?r  8rea>  whe"  confidered,  that  the  fame  effefts  are  allowed 
y oth  doctrines  ,-  for  the  difpute,  is  only,  whether  emollients  aft  from 
jconffj  property  to  ftimulants,  or,  whether  their  effefts  do  not 
proceed  from  a proportional  diminution  of  ftimui us.— Allowing  either,  th« 
l^a^Uce  is  the  fame,  to 

Not* 
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of  medicine,  will  admit  of  controverfy.  A war;.:  of 
this  kind  is  generally  reduced  to  practice,  by  per- 
lons  not  in  the  habit  of  iludying  and  inveftigating 
the  apparently  obftrufe  operations  of  medicine  ; L 
have ‘therefore  accommodated  every  part,  which 
may  immediately  influence  the  prattice,  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  every  perfon,  which,  is  one  tea  ton  lor  my. 
reducing  their  general  effefts  to  two  elahes  ; one, 
to  flimulate,  and  increale  the  action  ai.a  e ergy  of 
the  fvftemi  and  the  other,  tofoften,  coohana  reduce) 
•it.  Another  reafon,  is  my  belief,  that  ahiuj.  e.ety. 
medicine,  a&s  by  thefetwo  powers;  or  rather  by  a 
variety  in  the  proportion  ot  one  : that  is,  that  thofe 
fub (lances  which  are  more  ftimulant  than  megabit 
has  been  accuftomed  to  receive,  ad  as  fti  mulants; 
while  thofe  fubftances  which  contain  Ids  than  the 
habit  has  been  accuftomed  to,  are  cooling.  . 


* one  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  Ample  codification,  anfes, 
from  the  vegetable  acids  and  PrePara^Sd°fasIef0d .b* 
refrigerants,  at  others, meafure  obviated,  when  it  is 
this  teeming  contradict  raliy  confined  to  thole  inflammations 

co'nfidercd  that  refrigerant  . g pflVfted  hv  their  aftringent 

which  Will  admit  of  being  d.fpeiftd  i and  .. , the  f Sera. 

qualities,  ft reng'henm^  the  a^l°^ Qppjfa' nature,  frequently  produce  fimi- 

bundant  fluids.  Med  ^rhaos  little  underltood  : forexample, 

tar  elfeas,  by  operations .which a«  perh  t the  humanfubjea, 

I have  frequently  treated  cafes °J properties ; fometimes  with 
with  equal  fuccefs,  by  remet  1 Pf  P ? d precifely  the  fame 

warm  poultices  of  bread  each  modeUlgeneralljr 

circumftances)|wnhcoldapp  £ principles  : perhaps  the  foftmng 

fueceffful,  yet,  they  muft  to  admit  the  difeharge  of  the  thin. 

poultice  opens  the  P"'8  “Vle'the  eirraft  of  lead,  fucceeds,  by  increafin* 
net  parts  of  the  blood  , w h ^ obftmae(J  or  oyer  abundant  fluids. 

the  tone  of  the  parts,  to  y ttf  the  operation  of  many  polfons, 
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I conceive  it  is  a duty  attached  to  the  fubjeft  on 
which  I am  treating,  to  expofe  in  ftrong  colours, 
the  abiurdity  of  fome  pretended  difeafes,  and  me- 
dicines, defcribed  in  this  Country. 

In  gripes,  the  inteftines  of  a fowl  or  chicken  is 
recommended,  and  generally  adminillered  ; it  has 
aifo  the  credit  of  givingrelief,  and  being  a purgative. 
Thefe  properties  I always  fufpe&ed  and  from  very 

repeated 


Carbonic  acid  (which  is  a condiment  part)  from  theflelh,  it  becomes  dif. 
organized,  and  putrefaction,  which  is  bat  a perfeft decompolition,  rapid- 
ly emues.  I tnink  many  poifons,  the  operations  of  which,  are  no  under- 
ftood,  by  this  fimple  affinity  for  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  a- 
nnnal  fibre.  We  find  that  even  Arfenic,  is  rendered  innocent,  by  giving 
with  it  a quantity  of  the  heper  of  fulphur,  for  which  it  pofiTefTes  a parti- 
al31 affinity  ; and  what  will  further  tend  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  is, 
that  many  poifons,  which  were  before  imagined  to  aft  on  the  blood,  are 
row  Known  to  aft  on  the  animal  fibre  or  Colid s . 

1 he  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen  in  his  Materia  Medic.i  in  the  article  <fSe- 
dantta”  1.  e.  Medicine  which  he  express  to  be  of  a cooling  nature, 
(vide  Ma  eria  Medica  pige  292)  in  roJu:es  Opium,  Camphire,  Alcohol 
JBrandy,  Wines,  Tobacco  See.  itill  further,  under  the  fame  property,  he 
D)  s,  in  the  gradual  ufe  ol  Opium,  and  of  Wine,  the  ftimulant  power  is 
nrll  »xerted  ; lo  that  fmall  doses  are  ready  to  prove  ttimulan;,  rather  than 
. .dative  ’ but  for  obtaining  the  latter  eifeft,  it  is  commonly  nvCelfary  to 
give  a full  dose.” 

With  every  fjbm'ffion  to  fo  great  a man,  may  I be  permitted  to  afkc 
1 there  is  a kn  -wn  article  in  the  world,  which  Carneleon  like,  diametri- 
cally changes  its  properties  .as  above  defcrtb.d  ? If  a fmall  dofe  is  a fti- 
Fu  us*  mo^  undoubtedly  a large  dofe  mult  prove  a more  extenfive  fti- 
mulus.  . It  might  bt  afleried  w/th  the  fame  propriety,  that  a fmall 
quantity  of  a noxious  article*  Ihould  poifein  the  fytiem,  but  in  larger  quan- 
tities oppofue  etlefts  will  be  produced. — this  contradiction  is  thus  ex- 
plained - a fmall  quantity  of  wine,  proves  exhilarating  by  its  gentle 
famulus,  but  if  taken  in  larger  quantities  it  vi  -lenrly  Itimulites,  and  in 
coniequence  fo  exhiults  the  fv idem,  as  wib  afterwards  produce  debility  and 
and  fleep,  until  a frefh  portion  of  irritability  is  accumulated.  Opium  aft* 
on  precife/y  (he  fame  pijnciple  : hence,  the  effefts  mull  vary  according  to 
the  proportion  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  Hate  of  the  body,  which'ac. 
counts  or  the  oppofite  effiefts  wnich  it  frequently  produces.  Thus,  when 
tic  ate  of  the  body  is  exhaulted,  as  in  hot  climates.  Urge  quantities 

of 
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repeated  enquiries,  I find  that  other  remedies  have 
been  ufed  with  them,  as  Clyfters,  Wine,  Arrack, 
Chillies,  Opium,  Camphire;  either  of which  is  certain- 
ly more  calculated  to  relieve  than  the  bowels  of  ^ 
fowl  ; and,  if  a difcharge  is  produced,  the  Clyfler 
which  is  almoft  invariably  an  attendant,  clearly  ac- 
counts for.  However,  toafcertain  the  point  to  a de- 
mon fir  at  ion 


of  Opium,  as  four  or  five  grains,  are  requifirc  to  adf  on  the  exhaufted  fyf- 
tem  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  in  cold  climates,  as  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
the  more  northern  i *rts  pi  Europe,  hail  a grain  will  fome times  produce 
violent  effedb : in  fine,  the  operadon  of  Of  iuin  may  be  further  illuftrated 
by  exercife,  which  when  gentle,  proves  exhiia  atjngand  ftrengthening;  but 
when  in  excefs,  exhauftion,  fleep,  and  debility,  is  the  confequence  ; and  it 
will  be  found,  that  every  thing  which  exhaufts  the  fy Item  without  produc- 
ing d feafe,  caufes  fleep,  & c. 

The  inebriety  which  is  occafioned  by  Wines  and  Opium,  proceeds  from 
their  very  diffufible  qualities,  acting  on  confiiiurions  that  are  not  accufi. 
tomed  ro  luch  fiimuli  ; thus  people  may  accullom  ihtmfelves,  to  take  almoft 
any  quantity,  although  at  tne  commencement,  very  fmall  quantities  pro. 
duce  violent  effects  ; and  juft  on  the  fame  principle  a common  relaxing 
fluid,  as  Broth  or  Tea  on  the  ftomach  of  a perfon  half  famifhed  would  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedf,  as  Wine  and  Opium  on  the  ftomach  of  a healthy  per. 
fon.  The  more  giddy  intoxicating  quality  of  wines  and  fermenting  liquors, 
moll  probably  proceeds  from  the  quantity  of  fix'd  air  which  they  contain,  a: 
all  mineral  waters  containing  this  air,  produce  the  fame  effedls ; and  the  adl 
of  fermentation  of  bad  wines,  and  the  acid  which  they  contain,  clearly 
accounts  for  the  difagreeable  efxedts  which  they  fometimes  produce  on  th< 
iiomach  and  bow'els,  different  from  the  operation  of  Opium. 

Again,  a large  quantity  of  Brandy  being  taken  fuddenly  into  the  fto- 
mach, will  produce  vomining,  by  its  exceflive  ftimulus:  Opium,  alfo  whet 
given  in  excefs,  from  the  lame  property,  produces  the  fame  effedb. 
.Many  other  difficulties,  I think  would  be  obviated,  by  admitting 
the  principles  ot  Dr.  Brown,  and  furely  the  inconfiftency  of  claftin^ 
ftimulants,  among  fedatives  to  lower  the  adfion  of  the  fyftem,  mufl 
bp  much  more  perplexing  to  the  ftudent,  than  the  former  ; which,  (asfai 
as  my  very  humble  opinion  extends)  is  in  general  faiisfadfory  when  th< 
firft,  only  apparent  contradictions,  are  removed  ; and  which  certainly  dc 
vprv  much  give  way,  on  minute  inveftigations  ; which  cannot  he  effedfee 
by  Dr.  Cullen’s  mode;  in  which  inveftigation  only  kad3  into  ftill  greatet 
perplexities. 
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fnonflration,  I had  two  fowls  opened,  and  their  in- 
terlines taken  out  immediately  and  adminiftered 
warm  ; after  which  I examined  the  animal  very  par- 
ticularly for  two  days,  without  obferving  the  mofl 
diltant  polhble  effects,  either  irom  the  inteftines,  or 
by  any  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  aftion  of  the 
fyilem. — This  pretended  remedy  and  purgative 
I have  repeatedly  tried  on  my  own  horfes,  and  al- 
ways without  effeft. 

I wifh  to  be  the  more  particular,  in  expofing 
this  inconfiftent  praftice,  as  it  is  fo  very  general, 
and  as  there  is  fcarce  a perfon  who  keeps  a horfe, 
but  is  acquainted  with  this  pretended  and  fallaci- 
ous remedy. 

Another  abfurdity  nearly  allied  to  this,  and  which 
uill  further  expofes  the  above,  is,  a difeafe  prete ad- 
ded to  enfue  from  eating  fowl’s  dung.  It  is,  I be- 
lieve, a well  known  faft,  that  fowls  are  kept  in 
England  with  the  horfes,  and  it  is  very  common  to 
fee  them  picking  the  oats  while  the  animal  is  feed- 
ing, and  muft  of  courfe  frequently  dung  upon  his 
corn  and  hay,  yet  no  unpleafant  effects  have  been 
produced.  Verdigreafe*  Blue  Vitriol,  and  the  mofl 
violent  medicine  fcarce  affeft  the  horfe,  yet;  here  is 
a difeafe  fabricated,  in  confequence  of  the  animals 
eating  a fmall  quantity  of  fowl’s  dung.  This  pre> 
poflerous  account  I imagine  mufl  originate  with 
the  Saliftry  whofe  abfurd  fuperflition  and  preju- 
dices can  alone  excufe.  We  are  told  “it  is  akind  of 
poifon,  making  his  flanks  heave,  and  his  dung  va- 
riegated with  an  unufualkindof  matter.” — The  food 
of  a fowl,  is  innocent,  farinaceous  vegetables,  and 
the  inteftines  are  frequently  eat  by  dogs,  an  animal 

much 
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much  more  fusceptible  of  poifon  than  the  horfe, 
yet  no  ill  effects  are  produced.  The  dung  of  a 
fowl,  can  be  little  el fe  but  the  pulp  of  the  grain 
with  the  nutritious  parts  extracted. 

Then  by  what  procefs,  can  this  fubftance  pro- 
duce this  variegated  matter,  from  the  large,  flrong 
inteftines  of  the  horfe  ? and  to  render  this  abfurdi- 
ty  ftill  more  confpicuous,  this  very  poifon,  which 
is  faid  to  produce,  if  negledted,  all  the  fymptoms  of 
broken  wind  for  life,  is  recommended  in  bowel 
complaints  : for  the  inteflines  when  adminiftered 
as  a remedy  are  full  of  dung.  In  this  cafe,  the 
“poifon5’  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  animal’s  (late,  anc 
removes  difeafe.  Such  accounts  may  be  expefted 
from  a Saliflry  but  is  fcarce  excufable,  from  a mar 
who  aims  to  be  thought  poffeff’dof  fenfe.  Hofpita- 
lity  fhould  no  doubt  bellow  extenfive  privilege; 
and  encouragement  to  an  unfortunate  flranger,  anc 
as  fuch,  he  is  entitled  to  the  molt  public  and  libe- 
ral fupport,  and  which  1 have  no  doubt  he  ver) 
highly  merits  ; yet  it  is  a matter  of  regret,  thai 
he  was  not  fo  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeXor 
which  he  writes,  as  in  his  other  purfuits  ; by  which 
he  would  have  prevented,  the  prefent  very  unplea 
fant  part  of  my  duty,  which  I owe,  both  to  th< 
public,  and  the  fcience  which  I profefs. 

I have  dwelt  particularly  on  this  fubjeft,  as  ] 
conceive  it  of  confequence  to  the  pradlice,  that  fuck 
abfurdities  fhould  be  removed.  It  is  not  however 
the  above  remarks  alone,  which  provoke  fuch  un 
pleafant  reflexions,  but  the  continued  chain  of  pre 
tended  remedies,  and  erroneous  defeription  o 
difeafes,  generally  miflaking  fymptoms  for  difeafe 
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oreffe61s  forcaufes.  Thefe  errors  pervade  the  whole 
of  this  author’s  writings,  by  which  the  praftice 
mull  be  ftill  more  degraded  in  the  minds  of  an 
enlightened  people,  inltead,  of  being  exalted  to  that 
.refpediability,  which,  as  a liberal  fcience  it  is  enti- 
tled. 
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From  what  has  been  already  faid,  on  the  fubjefl 
ofthehorfes  Aomach,  it  is  obvious,  we  can  place 
but  little  dependence,  on  the  operation  of  medi- 
cine in  that  vtcera  ; we  are  therefore  led  to  feek 
fome  other  channel,  by  which  we  may  reduce  the 
ifyftem  to  fome  medical  influence:  this  is  effeffed  by 
the  kidnies,  which  are  found  to  be  very  fufeepti- 
ble.  1 

The  kidnies,  are  two  large  glands,  fituated  un- 
der the  loins.  They  are  employed  to  fecrete  the 
more  watery  and  faline  parts  of  the  blood.  Any 
med’cine  poflefling  the  property  cf  increafmg  this 
fecreiion,  is  termed  diuretic. 

They  secrete  two  kinds  of  urine,  one  is  from  the 
blood  whreh  is  saline,  deep  coloured,  and  small  in 
quantity,  which  takes  place  when  the  animal 
drinks  but  little  ; the  other,  is  in  confequence  of 
drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid,  the  watery  parts 
of  which,  pals  off  very  foon,  flightly  impregnated 
with  the  former  kind. 

Every  perfon  muff  be  aftonifhed  at  the  opera- 
tion of  diuretics,  when  it  is  confidered  the  rotine* 
which  fluids  muff  perform,  previous  to  reaching 
the  kidnies.  When  a fub fiance  is  firff  received 


in  the  fiomach,  it  paffes  into  the  bowels,  from 
whence  pait  of  it  is  abforbed,  by  very  minute 
hair-like  vefLls  called  lacteals,  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  to  their  glands  : from  thence  it  paf- 
fes  up  the  chef!,  in  a tedious  manner,  through  a 
very  fmall  tube,  and  empties  ltfelf  into  a vein  go- 
ing to  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  from  which  it 
mud  be  conveyed  through  the  lungs,  before  it  can 
reach  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  heart.  It  is  then 
conveyed  through  the  large  artery,  which  gives 
out  the  emulgents  tosupplv  the  kidnies,  where  the 
secretion,  takes  place  drop  by  drop,  through  two 
long  tubes  which  enter  the  bladder.  This  courfc 
must  be  pursued,  before  any  medicine  or  fub- 
stance  taken  by  the  fiomach,  can  polfibly  reach 
the  kidnies  ; yet,  we  find  that  many  fubflances  give 
their  colour,  and  odour  to  urine  in  half  an  hour,  & 
frequently  in  lefs  time,  which  may  beoblerved  by 
a perfon  chewing  a few  grains  of  Rheubarb,  and 
his  urine  will  fhortly  be  coloured:  alfo  Turpen- 
tines, as  the  Balfarri  Capavy  or  Canadenfis  give 
their  odour  to  urine  frequently  in  a few  minutes. 

I think  it  is  very  pollible,  there  may  be  two 
modes  by  which  diuretics  produce  their  effefts.  The 
iirffc  is  byfimple  Itimulus  afting  on  certain  branch- 
es of  nerves  in  the  fiomach,  which  are  connect- 
ed, or  a£l,  by  fympathy  with  thofe  in  the  kidnies  : 
thus,  on  a certain  flimulus,  being  applied  to  the 
fiomach,  an  irritation  of  the  kidnies  may  be  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  very 
numerous  branches,  with  which  the  fiomach  in  the 
human  fubjecl  * particularly  is  fupplied  ; they 


Note  * Hence  perhaps  the  more  extenfive  operation  of  medicine  in  the 
human  ftibjed. 
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CW  on  the  fame  principle,  as  imraerging  the 
hand  in  cold  water  on  getting  out  of  a warm  bed, 
t.a  fenfc  o(  linn ulus  will  be  conveyed  to  perhaps  e« 
'very  part  of  the  body,  by  the  connection  of 
and  the  bladder  is  alfo  immediately  flimulated  to 
[■contiadt  . this  is  farther  exemplified  in  cold  wea- 
*thei , when  much  more  urne  13  fecreted  than  in 
warm  : Medicine  alfo  which  affeft  the  kidnies,  ge- 
nerally mcreafe  perforation,  and  have  the  cha- 
rafter  of  deterging  the  lungs,  which  I think  is  a 
Juithei  pi  oof  that  diuretics  may  aft,  without  being 
jconveyed  to  the  kidnies,  as  every  perfon  mult  be 
jconvmced,  that  perfpiration  is  produced  from 
Sympathy  . that  is,  the  branches  of  nerves  in  the 
jffomach  being  affected,  immediately  pervade  or  in- 
Jfluence  the  whole  body,  where  it  is  pofitively 
..known,  the  medicine  could  not  poffibly  have  had 
ftime  to  extend  to  the  fkin:  for  example,  a perfon 
idrinking  a quantity  of  warm  fluid,  will  immedi- 
ately perfpire,  and  why  may  not  the  kidnies  have 
ithe  fame  property,  of  being  affe&ed  by  certain 
iltimuli,  when  we  find,  perfons,  not  in  the  habit 
Jot  drinking  fpirits  or  hollands,  will  frequently  feel 
their  effects,  by  the  frequent  difeharges  provoked 
, ^^er,  before  it  can  poffibly  reach  the 

-k  °0(^*  ^ wbac  will  ftill further fupport,  the 
probability  of  this  property  m the  kidnies,  is  the  very 

conne^:^on  (which  will  be  hereafter  deferib- 
^d)  between  the  kidnies  and  the  fkin.  This  is  a 
ubject,  which  would  afford  a mucli  more  ample 

fedrnd  1 ^1G  prefent  work  would 

fecond  mode,  by  which  diuretics  may  pro- 
duce 
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duce  their  effefts  ( though  flower  than  the  former, 
yet  much  more  rapid  than  by  the  ufual  and  tedi- 
{)us  progrefs  of  chyle)  and  which  I imagine  to  be  the 
cuftomary  mode  of  operation,  is  perhaps  as  follows. 

1 believe  that  mod  articles  which  have  diure- 
tic properties,  independent  of  the  firll  kind  describ- 
ed, are  more  or  lefs  volatile  and  penetrating  ; gene- 
rally the  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ancj 
contain  a certain  quantity  of  the  more  fubtile  anc 
volatile  particles  of  the  vegetables  from  which  they 
are  produced.  When  the  diuretic  fubllance  (wc 
will  fuppofe  either)  is  received  in  the  ftbmach  anc 
inteftines,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  greatly  divid- 
ed and  attenuated,  poffibiy  entirely  decompofed:  u 
either  cafe,  the  more  volatile  parts  may  efcape  mtc 
the  ladleals,  and  being  very  at  five’,  may  penetrate 
them,  and  pervade  their  wnole  length  with  rapidity 
afeend  the  thoracic  duft  (not  by  mechanic  forc< 
which  is  employed  to  convey  the  chyle,  but  fron 
its  own  fpecihc  gravity)  and  be  thus  conveyed  mt< 
the  blood  : where  it  may  dsffufe  itfelf,  and  atf  as  1 
general  ftimulant,  or  partial  to  the  kidnies  only. 

By  this  procefs,  diuretics  will  affect  the  fyften 
juft  as  we  find  them  operate  m their  ufual  mode 
that  is,  in  a few  hours,  according  to  the  ftate  o 
the  animal.  It  is  alfo  a regular,  and  I think  a na 
tural  mode  of  operating,  and  what  we  havv.  a ngh 
to  expea  from  diffufibie  and  ftirhulating  fubftanc 
es;  and,  if  -the  abforbents  have  the  property  o 
de  com  p'o  Grig  fluids,  ahd  circulating  their  elafto 
gaises,  the  theory  above  ventured,  muft  be  freefror 
fpeculation  and  a natural  relult.r  . 

- This  mode  of  operation,  will  account  for  Ethei 
" 1 Holland 
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Hollands,  Turpentines,  Onions,  Afparagus&c,  giv- 
ing their  odour  fo  foon  to  urine  ; the  time  required 
for  which,  may  differ  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
body,  and  the  cafe  with  which  the  volatile  parts 
are  fepa rated.  Rheubarb  and  other  ingredients, 
by  this  mode,  may  alfo  give  a tinge  to  urine  in  xi 
very  (liort  period,  when  it  is  conftdered,  how  in- 
timately the  volatile  parts  are  fometimes  blended 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  vegetables,  and  that 
it  is  not  neceffaryi  that  a complete  decompofitiori 
i hull  take  place,  to  reach  the  fyftem  more  rapidly 
than  by  the  ufual  progrefs  of  chyle, 

Thofe  fubflances  which  are  not  very  volatile  and 
diffufible3  yet  flimulate  the  Kidnies,  are  generally 
acrid  or  faline  ; as  Cantharides,  Squils,  Onions, 
[Diuretic  Salt,  &c ; which  may  operate  by  the  firft 
mode,  ftimulating  the  nerves  of  the  ffomach  very 
iftrongly  ; by  the  fecond  modes  though  not  fo  ra- 
pid, yet  flimulating  the  kidnies  when  they  arrive 
there  j or  they  may  aft  from  thefe  properties  con- 
I jointly  : firff  afting  on  the  whole  fyftem,  and  more 
[particularly  on  the  kidnies  when  they  reach  the 
blood. 

...  The  fubftance  of  many  diuretics,  are  pofiti  vely 
known  to  be  conveyed  into  the  fyftem,  in  a much 
Ifhofter  time  than  the  natural  progrefs  of  chyle  will 
mdmit  ; yet,  no  other  medium  or  pafla'ge  is  known 
Heading  to  the  Kidnies.  Turpentine  will  frequent- 
ly give  its  odour  to  urine  within  half  an  hour,  in 
which  cafe,  the  very  pofitive  exiftence  of  the  fub- 
Hlance  having  reached  the  kidnies,  is  detefted  ; and 
the  very  luppofition  of  a more  di reft  conveyance 
than  by  the  laftealsy  wotftd  prefent  a ff ill  more  in- 
explicable phenomena,  as  fuch  grofs  veffels,  fure* 
could  never  have  elcaped  the  obfervations  of 
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•fo  many  able  and  curious  Anatom:  fls.  By  what 
power  then  is  it  poflible,  that  urine  can  receive  the 
odour,  and  even  colouring  matter  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients, if  feme  fuch  operation  as  above  defenhed 
dees  not  take  place  ? Parts  we  know  may  commu- 
nicate, or  be  affefted  from  fympathy,  but  no  one 
will  aiferi,  that  fympathy  or  nervous  communica- 
tion ean  give  colour  or  odour.  1 herefore,  as  thefe 
efiefts  are  well  known  to  exill,  I mull  firengthen 
my  theory,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  impoflibih- 
-ty  of  their  having  any  other  mode  of  afting*.  which 
operation  is  the  more  probable,  when  it  is  confider- 
ed,  that  moil  diuretics  which  aft  fo  foon,  are  more 
or  lefs  of  a diffufible,  volatile,  pervading,  and  pe- 
.net-rating  quality.  - _ 

There  is  an  intimate  aftion  or  fympathy  exit- 
ing between  the  kidnies  and  pores  of  the  fkin,  and 
thefe  hold  a more  remote  one  with  the  lungs.  I he 
firft,  we  before  obferved  from  the  increafed  fecreti- 
-on  of  the  kidnies  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fkin  i: 
dry,  the  urine  being  then  copious  and  pale  ; where- 
as in  hot  weather,  the  (kin  is  moift,  and  the  urin( 
fmall  in  quantity  and  high  coloured.  This  is  per 
haps  the  heal: by  change,  which  accommodates  it 
felf  to  the  varieties  in  the  temperature.  Deceafe 
may  fometimes  be  de  eftedby  this  ffandard:  every  de 
viation  from  this  rule  is  theeffeft  of  diforder  in  th< 
fyftem,  or  heat  and  cold  imprudently  applied,  th« 
perfpi  ration  is  checked  and  thrown  on  the  lungs 
which  orodues  opprefiion,  cough,  fever  &c.  where 
as,  had  it  palled  by  the  kidnies,  the  fyflem  wouL 
not  have  fufFered. 

I however  believe  that  the  benefit  derived  fror 

diuretics,  arifes  from  more  general  properties  tha 

th 
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the  word  diuretic  implies,  as  their  mod  extenfive 
'benefit,  certainly  does  not  arife  from  conveying 
rthe  redundance  from  the  blood  ; but  from  the  ge. 
meral  ftimulus  which  itimpartsto  the  whole  lyilem, 
as  in  cafes  of  debility,  puffed  legs  from  want  of  e- 
nero-y  in  the  circulation,  particularly  in  cafes  or 
exhauftion,  and  next,  by  increafing  the  attraction 
of  the  blood  to  the  kidnies,  for  the  purpofe  or  di- 
verting it  from  inflamed  parts,  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  &c.. 

«c®O®llliHII[01IIP!0O®o«=»==- 

P u R G A T IV  E S. 

Another  mode  of  the  operation  of  medicine  on 
the  horfe,  is  by  purgatives,  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents for  which,  are  Aloes  and  Calomel.  The  ope- 
ration of  purgatives  in  the  horfe,.  I imagine  com- 
mences m the  mtefhnes,.  as  the  flomach  is  fo  httlc. 
liable  to  be  affedted..  When  arrived  m the  duod  - 
num,  it  ffimulates  the  mouth  of  the  bile  duct,  m- 
C reales,  the  difeharge,.  and  removes  any  mucus  accu> 
in ulation  which  may  obllruftthe  orifice.  I he  in- 
numerable fmall  mouths  or  the  L.ac  tears  are  ano 
ftimulated,  by  which  ob  ft  ructions  are  frequently 
removed,  which  operation  may  be  expected  to  hav  e 
taken  place,  in  thofe  cafes,. in.  which  the-  Animal  is 
previoufly  low  and  reduced,  but  regains,  his  con- 
dition after  the  ufe  of  phyfick.  In-  this  count n , 
the  Animal  is  very  fubjeft  to  have  thefe  veffels  ob- 
firufted,  by  fand  and  fmall  gravel!  accumulating 
from  his  eating  foul  grafs  ; 1 he  fecretion  of  chyle 
winch  nourifhes  the  blood,  being  thus  obftruefed, 
the  animal  will  fall  away,  and,  his, blood  becoming 

poor,  blotches,  fores,  and  baldnefs,  very  much  re- 

lembling; 
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affembling  the  manage,  frequently  fucceed.  It  isal-. 
jO  poflible,  that  the  accumulations  of  dirt*  by  ob- 
flruchng  the  biliary  duel,  may  fome times  be  a 
icmcte  c a life  of  ulcered  liver  i firfl  producing  the 
yellows  oi  jaundice,  and  ultiniating  in  Schirrhus. 

I hus  we  find  the  benefit  anting  from  Purgatives, 
mud  be  hom  the  following  effects,  either  feparate 
or  combined. 

Firft,  by  increahng  the  action  of  the  bile  duels, 
ana  nutating  the  orifice,  by  which  more  bile  is 
dn charged  and  obffru6tions  removed. 

Second,  by  irritating  the  mouths  of  the  Lac- 
teals,  caufing  a temporary  reversion  of  their  func- 
tions ; for  they  now  difeharge  their  contents  in  Head 
of  abforbmg,  by  which  the  blood  is  deprived  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chyle  or  nouriflimentj 
which  is  a de  fir  able  effect  when  the  habit  requires 
to  be  i educed  : Lhis  difeharge  will  alfo  foften  any 
accumulated  faeces,  which  might  otherwife  do  inju- 
ry, by  obflru6ling  the  inteflines,  ' 

The  third  and  Jafl,  is  a general  flimulus  produc- 
ed through  the  whole  length  of  the  inteflines,  which 
caufes  them  to  throw  off  the  over-abundant  Mu- 
cus, which  rrequently  obflrufts  the  mouths  of  the 
Lacteals  ; the  worm-like  or  pcriflaltic  motion  of 
the  Inteftines  is  alfo  much  increafed,  by  which  they 
difeharge  a great  part  of  their  contents. 

This  form  of  medicine,  I believe  to  be  of  more 
general  ufe  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold,  Exten- 
five  dofes  are  ufed  in  this  country  without  much 
reducing  the  animal  ; whiie  m England,  a violent 

dofe is  generally  attended  with  tedious  ill  effects. 

Jr6  r jCr  m country>  is  as  much  fubjecl  to  be 
Qiiealcdin  the  hoile,  as  among  the  natives,  and  more 

horfes 
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liorfes  are  deftroyed  in  confequence  of  ulcer’d  li- 
vers, than  is  generally  (Inspected. 

A Military  Gentleman  in  the  Honorable  Com  pa- 
i fly’s  fervice  very  much  in  the  habit  of  keeping  and 

Eaying  great  attention  to  horfes,  informed  me, 
e had  four  horfes  opened,  which  died  of  ulcered 


livers  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  ; and  from  my 
own  obfervations,  I am  confirmed,  that  it  is  a ve- 
ry common  and  fatal  difeafe.  In  this  cafe,  an  ear- 
ly and  more  general  ufe  of  mercurial  purgatives] 
might  probably  fometimes  prevent  it,  which  is  the 
only  mode  that  can  be  recommended  as  probable 
to  be  beneficial  : for  I imagine  it  may  be  with  eafe 
prevented,  although  the  cure  is  impoffible. 


M A S 0 L S, 

THE  word  m'afol,  implies  medicine;  but  cu (lorn 
has  confined  it  to  cordials,  a clafs  of  medicine 
much  required  in  this  climate.  Themofi  pro- 
per times  for  adminiftering  them,  are  during  wet 
and  cold  weather,  after,  or  during  long,  conti- 
nued, and  fevere  exercife,  as  campaigning  and 
night  marches  ; in  which  laft  they  are  particularly 
ferviceahle,  and  ought  to  be  given  to  every  horfe 
after,  or  during  fuch  fervice,  which  I am  convinc- 
ed would  frequently  be  the  means  of  faving 
them. 

During  one  of  thefe  marches,  two  fcorfes  died  in 
confequence  of  exhauftion,  which,  from  my  ob- 
iervations  on  the  operation  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  would  have  been  faved,  had  timely  and 
diffufible  cordials  been  adminiflered.  We  had  m 
the  Morning  marched  twelve  or  fourteen  Miles  . 

afte^ 
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after  we  arrived  at  cur  ground,  wc  received  an  order 
to  be  on  our  horfes  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
i)  ' fifed  tdl  feven  o’clock  nr  3rri  'fig,  over  a 
Vv  fy  ro'ugh-  country^  the  hor'es  W/.ffigulo  kind  of 


fuppo.t  chtf Tng  tnartime;“  L . 
es  of  f he  Sixth' Native  Cavalry  w; 


belt  horf- 


exha lifted  a- 

bout  tliree  Mites  before  we  Caine  to  otr  place  of 

dedication,  an his  rider  With  difficulty  led  him  the 

remaining  did  a nee,  when  the  Animal  was  feized 

with  drdng  general  convulf  ons  and  died  in  a few 

minutes.  If  a ftrong  diffufible  cordial  had  been 

admini  Hewd,  when  thehorfe  firft  appeared  exhauf- 

ted,  there  is  fcarce  a doubt  but  the  animal  would 

• 

almolt  indantly  have  recovered.  One  of  the  Gun 
liorfes  of  the  25^  Dragoons,  died  in  a very  fimi- 
Jar  manner  the  fame  march,  and  might  no  doubt 
have  been  faved  by  the  above  remedy,  which  un- 
fortunately could  not  be  procured, 

I think,  to  prevent  fuch  Ioffes,  every  Farrier; 
Saliftry,  or  Quarter  Mailer  of  a Troop,  previous  to 
thefe  forced  marches,  fhould  be  fupplied  with  a 
pint  bottle  of  Turpentine,  and  as.  many  cordial  bo~ 
luffes  as  there  are  horfes,  which  cordials,  fhould  be 
given  when  they  have  performed  about  two  thirds 
of  their  march,  and  if  any  horfe  is  affefted  as  in 
the  above  cafes,  about  a claret  giafs  of  Turpentine 
fhould  be  mix’d  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Water,* 
and  poured  down  his  throat  by  means  of  a horn  ; 
friction  of  .the  extremities  and  warm  xloa thing 
would  alfo  affifh  This  plan  could  be  purfued  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  and  would  frequently  b( 
the  means  of  preferving  a valuable  animal. 

Cordial 


V' 


Note  * If  hot  it  would  be  preferred. 
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Cordial  Boluffes  fhould  be  in  the  pofTefTion  of 
every  perfon  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a liorfe,  as 
mod  of  thole  d deads  proving  fo  rapidly  fatal,  pro- 
ceed from  exliaudion,  and  can  be  relieved  only 
byimmediately  adminiftering  very  diffafible cordi- 
als. What  1 mean  by  cordials,  are  medicines  fup- 
:pofed  to  have  the  fame  effe&s  as  mafols,  and  which 
I recommend  as  their  fub  dilutes,  being  more  con- 
venient in  their  form  ; more  extenfive  and  power- 
ful in  their  operations  ; and  affording a more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  quantity  given. 

U 1 * C-/ 

r 

. a.  * 

As  a common  Mafoly 

I • 1 • - r 

No.  i.  • - 

Take  of  Opium  and  . .i 

Venice  Turpentines,  of  each  four  Ounces, 
Oil  of  Annifeed  or  Mint  one  Ounce,  M x 
them  into  a mafs,  and  divide  into  twelve  boluffes, 
one  of  which  may  be  given  every  other  day. 

No.  2. 

Or,  take  of  Opium  one  Ounce  and  a half. 

Camphire  one  Ounce. 

Ginger  four  Ounces. 

Oil  of  Mint  or  Annifeed  one  Ounce,  mix 
and  divide  as  above. 

No..  3. 

Or  take  of  Opium  four  Ounces. 

Tartar  Emetic  one  ounce  and  a half,  Mix  wa- 
ter or  fyrup  fufficient  to  foften  to  a mafs,  and  di- 
r vide  as  above,  one  of  them  may  be  given  every 

Night 
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night  : thefe  laft  are  particularly  ufeful  in  colds  or 
flight  feverifli  difpofitions. 

Ir  medicine  cannot  be  conveniently  procured, 
rorM  cordials  are  indifpenfably  neceffary,  a 
pint  or  a bottle  of  good  Arrack,  may  be  given 
with  a handful  of  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  effence 
of  Mint. 

Ir  a very  dmufible  fiimulus  is  wanting,  as  in 
convulfion  op  gripes,-  give  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
I urpentine,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  if  convenient,  Oil  of  Annifeed  or 
Mint  may  be  added  ; after  which,  one,  two,  or  even 
three  of  the  boluffes  (numbered  two.)  fhold  be  gi- 
ven,  I ribbon  of  the  extremities  and  fpine,  with 
I ui  pentme  ; and  Clyflers  oi  hot  water  or  Tobacco 
fmoak  will  a (hit 


O 
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SECTION  III. 

>0F  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD , 
AND  THE  ABSORBENT  SYSTEM. 


ON  THE  BLOOD. 

TH  E Blood  when  in  the  animal,  is  fluid, 
but  on  being  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  it 
feparates  into  two  parts  ; one  is  the  ferum  which 
is  always  fluid,  and  the  other  is  coagulable  lymph, 
fo  called  from  its  coagulating  when  exoofed  to 
the  atmofphere  : this  laft  is  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion in  the  horfe,  than  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

Blood  differs  in  colour  and  in  its  properties 
while  circulating,  for  when  flowing  from  the 
heart  it  isfcarlet,  but  returns  purple,  or  rather  a cla- 
ret colour,  which  will  be  explained  when  defcribing 
the  texture  and  funftions  of  the  lungs,  circula- 
tion &c.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  horfe  has 
never  been  afcertained  ; but  immenfe  quantities 
have  been  taken  from  him  without  producing  death. 
I believe  a Horfe  has  loft  forty  four  pints  in  twen- 
ty four  hours  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
recovered  ; while  the  fame  animal  would  have 
been  deflroyed  by  half  that  lof  in  a fhorter  time,  as 
it  in  a great  mealure  depends  on  the  fize  of  the  ori- 


of  t::e  bicod, 
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fire  from  v.h  c h it  is  taker;  if  fro n 
vc  fids-  fee  11  res  or  r;  ocVe  th<  nde  ves  to  a graded 
lo/s,  ard  whic  h lots  is  nearly  luppl  edby  the  cent. ■* 
rut  1 f!cw  ol  c I \ le.  It  It  c<  n.c  s therefore  of  confer 
quenee  in  bleeding,  to  always  me  I e a very  large 
or.fice,  as  three  quarts  taken  away  in  two  minutes,  is 
pi\  ferable  io  twice  that  quant. ty  in  twenty  minutes  5 
tinlefs  in  very  local  1 flammat.ons,  where  you  can 
pofittc  ely  dr«w  the  bksod  m rn<  e'n.tely  from  the 
parr,  but  in  all  cafes  of  general  irfian  matron,  or  of 
feme  [ rircipal  organ  of  life,  asdic  lungs,  train, 
iutefiir.es,  &c,  the  good  tffedhs  muff  depend  m a 
great  meafu re  on  tl  e quantity  loll  m a fhort  time, 
Unlefs  a \ ery  confiderable  quantity  indeed  is  re- 
quired, in  which  cafe  you  mult  have  recourfe  to  in- 
tervals betwTeen  each  five  or  fix  quarts  : hence  the 
foliy  ol  bleeding  in  the  pallate  vein  and  other  fm:l] 
vc  fiels  which  can  give  hut  a few7  ounces  < 1 bleed, 
when  the  general  habit  requires  to  be  rcl.ev.  d from 
the  oppreflion  oi  a Loo  loaded  or  inflamed  cncula- 
tion. 

i he  functions  oi  (h:s  fluid  are  of  fie  greatefl  im- 
portance. It  conveys  1 ytr:m<  nt  to  fiupply  the  con- 
fumy  tion  ol  eve  ry  part  of  the  body  v he  the  r fiuid  oi 
folid.  In  wounds  or  fractures,  it  fupphes  the  new 
growth,  who  the  r of  bone,  mufefes,  membranes, blood 
•\ e fit  Is  or  nerves  : the  coagulating;  lymph  o’gamles 
v c {fids  are  feinted,  and  the  new  fiiuciure  riles  com- 
j lete*.  after  a wound, a lalutary  inflammation  is  induc- 
ed, b \ c 3 as  in  c 11  :i  ft  n n at  fi  1 s,  1 1 t'  c ( ; gu  kb  It  i)  n \ 1 
is  throwTn  out,  and  becomes  the  bend  of  unior 
to  the  differv-  d parts ; ne  wt  veffels  form  correfpond 
ing  tothofe  divided, and  the  injured  part  again  per- 
forms its  functions. 

T hi; 
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This  proves  (he  error  of  Fanre.s  in  whaf  the/ 
tall  cleaung  ir  w idim  * of  a wjun  l,  in  do  n rwhica, 
t.,ey  f >rce  away  t rich  balfamic  matter,  which  pro- 
t cts  the  woun  l from  the  atmofphere,  a id  the  njvv 
granulati ms  of  Heih  from  being  injured. 

i would  wiiii  in  this  place*  to  imprefs  one  cir- 
cumltauce  which  produces  more  injury  in  wounds 
than  is  gen  rally  imag  ned.  I have  laid  that  one 
of  the  properties  of  nutter  covering  the  furface 
of  an  ulcer,  was  to  pr  oteft  it  from  the  atmofpheric 
air;  which  property  I imigine,  from  the  v^ry  fe- 
vere  effects  attend  n * the  expofu  e ol  a woun  1, 
and  which  in  thehorf  is  but  feldom  gu  irded  a nit, 
from  the  rude  m thod  ofdreffi  tg  hrrri  by  Farriers 
as  before  obferved  ; who  generally  wipe  away  not 
ooly  the  matter,  bur  the  new  gmnulationsdf  flefh; 
i t ier*  by  preventing  the  falutary  growth,  and  ex- 
p dingthenakedffores  to  the  atna  >fphere,fro  nwhich 
at  i mmediately  detaches  a id  imbibes  theoxyge  ie,a  ad 
a very  mcreaffd  irritabdity  is  the  confequence. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  blood  was  fubjeft  to 
ciffafe.  This  afferdon  is  fa p ported  by  the  Lucs 
Venera  in  the  human  fubjeft,  and  the  glanders  a. id 
farcy  in  the  horfe.  If  a quantity  of  blood  is  tak- 
en from  a farcied  or  gendered  horfe,  and  introduc- 
ed to  the  circulation  ol  o e that  is  found,  either 
farcy  or  g'andrs  will  be  the  confequence.  It  may 
be  lnqu  red  why  it  will  not  produce  general  difeafe, 
as  the  dffeafed  oloo  l flows  throU  jh  every  (old  in 
the  bodv  ? The  reply  will  refer,  to  particular  parts 
be  ng  affected  by  certain  Hamuli,  which  will  affeft 
no  other  part ; as  Bile  Simulating  the  inteitinal  can  ih 
Semen  the  ure  thra,  and  the  Lms  Vt  n ra  attacking 

$he  glands  and  bones  ; while  i.i  the  horfe  glan- 
ders 
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ders  and  farcy  affefls  the  abforbents  only.  Innu- 
merable proofs  of  this  peculiarity  or  fy  m pa  thy  in 
nature  might  be  adduced,  if  it  was  neceffary. 

From  what  has  been  find,  it  mult  be  obvious, 
that  this  fluid  pervades  every  part  of  the  fyftc  m, 
even  the  molt  folid  fibres  of  the  denfeft  bones,  fup- 
plying  the  perpetual  wafle,  and  renewing  the  par- 
ticles of  wafting  living  matter  throughout  the  body; 
which  gave  rife  to  a belief,  that  the  blcod  was  as 
much  alive  as-the  fo lids.  This  is  a very  old  opi- 
nion, but  was  for  many  centuries  done  away,  till 
renewed  by  the  refearches  and  experiments  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  to  whom  I refer  thofe  who 
doubt  this  opinion.* 

There  is  another  property  in  the  blood,  by 
which  any  confiderable  inflammation  may  be  dif- 
covered. — If  it  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  coagulable 
lymph  is  more  fluid  than  in  an  healthy  ftate,  and 
longer  in  coagulating  : by  which  the  red  particles 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  being  the  heavieft,  gravi- 
tate; leaving  the  buff  coagulable  lymph  at  the  top. 
Thus  after  it  has  flood  an  hour  or  two,  and  a fepa- 
ration  has  taken  place,  inftead  of  its  being  divided 
into  only  two  parts,  the  coagulable  red  part,  and 
the  liquid  ferum,  there  will  be  three,  by  the  coa- 
gulable parts  dividing  into  two,  the  red  coagulating 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  buff  coagulating  at  the  top. 
This  may  be  further  known  by  prefling  the  finger 
on  the  furface  of  that  part  which  appears  red,  with- 
out being  difcoloured  or  tinged : this  is  the  gene- 
ral 


* Since  the  late  difcoveries,  this  property  of  the  blood  is  ftill  further  con* 
firmed  by  very  curious  experiments  on  its  coagulability  See, 
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Val  ftandard,  by  which  inflammation  is  known  on 
examining  the  blood  after  bleeding. 

»»o®o®l||||lHI0||||Ill!li®o«o«==» 

STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HEART 
‘ AND  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

THE  heart  is  a mufcular  body,  and  isthefource 
of  the  circulation,  or  rather  the  medium  to  unite 
the  funffions  of  the  arterial  and  veinous  fyftem. 

It  is  divided  into  two  lides,  each  performing  a 
feparate  circulation.  At  the  bale  on  the  left  fide, 
is  the  auricle  which  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  from  whence  it  paffes  into  a ftrong  mufcular 
cavity  towards!  the  apex.,  termed  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  contracting,  propels  it  with  a con- 
fiderable  impetus  into  a large  artery  called  the 
Aorta,  which  fupphes  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
to  the  extremities  ; from  whence  it  is  brought  back 
by  innumerable  correfponding  veins,  which  unite 
into  two  large  ones,  called  the  Cava,  and  enter  the 
auricle  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; then  palling  into  a 
correfponding  ventricle,  it  is  ftrongly  propelled 
through  the  lungs,  from  which  being  taken  up,  it 
is  returned  by  eight  veins*  to  the  right  auricle  as 
at  firft  deferibed. 

Thus  the  left  fide  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lungs,  and  propels  it  through  a large  artery  on  the 
fame  fide,  by  which  every  part  of  the  body  is  fup- 
plied  ; after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  left  fide  of 
the  heart,  where  it  is  received  and  propelled  to  the 
lungs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  left  fide  received 
it  to  fupply  the  reft  of  the  body. 

The  two  fetts  of  blood-veffels  employed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  are  arteries  which  convey 
_the 


* In  the  human  fubjeft  it  ii  returned  by  four  only. 
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the  bloo  • from  he  heut ; and  the  veins  which  ars 
occup  ed  to  bring  it  back. 

Arteri  s are  cylindrical  within,  and  from  their  de- 
ere.  ling  in  circtrnlerence  as  they  remove  trom  the 
hea  t,  they  are  alfo  conical. 

r)  here  are  but  two  arteries  proceeding  immedi 
ately  from  the  heart ; the  reii  arc  but  branches  de- 
pendent. 

The  firfl,  rif  s in  a curve  direftly  from  the 
l i ft  fide  of  the  heart,  a id  fends  off  two  branches 
to  lupply  th  J head  ; other  branches  are  detach,  d 
to  the  f ire  legs*  and  as  it  proceeds  along  the  body 
it  lupphcs  the  con  ents  and  iurrounding  parts,  as 
the  itornach,  inteftines,  bladder,  fpme,  ribs  &c* 
with  o her  branches  ; till  the  trunk  itfelf,  as  it 
approaches  the  extremity  of  the  body,  divides, 
and  terminates  in  the  h nd-iegs* 

I hey  have  various  modes  of  terminating  : as  in 
glands  for  the  purpofe  of  fecrction  ; the  exhalents, 
or  pcrfpirable  vdf  Is  &c.  but  their  moll  common 
rnof:e,  is  in  corr  fpondmg  veins  which  receive 
the  blood,  and  bring  it  back  in  the  fame  track 
as  the  arteries  : till  all  of  them  uniting  into 
two  large  veil  els  called  the  Cava,  enter  the  right 

fide  of  the  heart. 

It  will  be  obferved,  as  the  fun&ions  of  arteries 
and  vt.ms  differ,  fo  does  their  llrufture  and  local 
{ lira  lion.  1 he  arteries  are  deeper  {eated  than  the 
veins,  and  generally  run  immediately  under  them, 
for  many  purpofe s ; one  ot  which  is  their  being 
bet  ten  rote  died,  as  a wound  in  an  artery,  is  attend- 
ed with  great  dinger,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  a 
vein  : and  great  force  being  neceffary  to  propel 
tl.e  blood  J.ro’  ihe  arteries  Irom  a lar«e  cavity  in- 
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to  frraller,  their  ftrufture  is  t’r  re  fore  Prongc,  in 
oppofition  to  the  vems,  in  which  the  blood  finis 
3 o refinance,  being  received  in  final  I v llels  and 
flowing  gradually  into  larg  r.  d here  are  1 kew  fa 
in  veins  a number  of  valves,  winch  arc  requir  d to 
prevent  the  blood  gravita’i  g back  : x in  the  logs 
the  blood  has  to  alccnd  in  a perpendicular  column  , 
to  facilitate  which,  a great  number  of  valves  or 
little  doors  exift  in  the  veins,  which  yield  to  the 
impulfe  of  the  blood,  but  immediately  fall.ng  back 
prevent  its  return. 

It  mult  be  remarked,  that  {he  blood  in  its  ar  e- 
rial  ccurfe,  has  fuppted  all  the  feentions  in  the 
body  ; as  irritability  to  the  fibre,  bile  to  the  liver, 
tnucous  to  me  mb  rants,  horny  matter  to  the  hoof, 
urine  to  the  kidne/s,  perfpirable  matter  to  the 
ikifj  &c.  it  mult  therefore  return  in  a very  ex- 
haufted  Hate  ; t*  remedy  which,  when  the  larg- 
er veins  enter  the  right  fide  of  the  heart, 
previous  to  puffing  to  the  oppofite  flde  into 
the  left  artery  it  has  another  palfage  to  perform, 
in  order  to  recruited  and  have  its  loll  powders 
rellored. 

1 his  is  fuecled  by  the  fecond  artery,  wdiich 
takes  its  rc  from  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  and 
conveys  exhauffed  blood  into  the  lungs,  where 
it  receiv-s  a fi\  fh  degree  of  energy  from  theoxygene 
it  imbues,  tmd  is  then  taken  to  the  left  fide  of 
thebart-  to  again  perform  its  circuit.  * 

jAtho  the  blood  receives  by  the  lungs,  a power 
v/kch  revives  and  fhmulates  it  to  again  refume  its 

o 

functions, 

/ ) 

am. 

Note  * This  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  dtferibin^  the 
Jungs, 
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funftions,  there  is  (till  another  property  required 
to  nourifli  and  fupport  it  in  quantity,  which  will 
be  defenbed  in  the  Chapter  of  ablorbents. 


OF  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

THE  LUNGS. 


I HAVE  introduced  the  lungs  in  this  feftion,  as 
one  of  its  principal  properties  is  attached  to  the 
circulation. 

They  occupy  the  two  fries  of  the  cheft,  and  are 
divided  by  the  heart,  which  lies  between  them. 

Each  lung  is  compofed  T innumerable  cells 
of  various  fhapes,  but  fo  coiItruHed  as  to  have 
common  fides,  and  the  whole  ire  enveloped  in  a 
flrong  membrane  called  the  pleura. 

The  air  cells  in  each  lung,  communicate  and 
uniting,  form  two  large  tubes  5 riefe  tubes  again 
uniting  at  the  upper  part  of  the  died,  forms  the 
wind-pipe. 

The  air  is  conveyed  by  the  Wnd-pipe,  into 
thefe  cells  ; on  the  furfaces  of  which,  all  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  arteries  terminate  by  which 
economy,  the  atmofpheric  air  comes  q immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  blood,  which  imbuing  from, 
it,  the  oxygene  or  pure  vital  air,  it  beeves  en- 
tirely changed  in  its  properties.  # 

In  the  chapter  on  the  blood,  I mentioned  hat  it 
returned  to  the  lungs  of  a purple  or  claret  coLur  ; 
this  changes  to  a bright  fcailet  as  foon  as  it  mtTs 
with  the  oxygene,  and  having  regained  its  prin- 
ciples of  irritability,  and  a quantity  of  latent  hea 
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which  efcapes  on  the  difengaging  of  oxygene  it  is 
taken  back  to  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  which  it 
firit  fupplies  with  the  principles  of  irritability  and 
the  vital  heat;  each  of  which  is  particularly 
neceffary  to  this  organ,  as  its  aftions  depends  on 
their  due  proportion,  and  is  mcreafed  and  decreaf- 
ed  accordingly,  as  is  obferved  in  fevers  when  it  is 

too  itrongly  a6ted  upon. 

This  principle  will  account  for  a great  number 
of  phenomena,  which  could  be  never  accounted 
for  ; as  the  heart  futfers  the  fame  vicilhtude  as  eve- 
ry other  part  of  the  body,  when  expo  fed  to  ancx- 
cefs  of  either  itimului,  or  irritability.  If  the  Jail  is 
too  abundant,  its  aftiori  is  very  much  mcreafed* 
and  an  ardent  fever  will  be  the  corifequence;  it 
very  violent  it  will  either  deftroy  the  obje  , Or 
the  heart  becorhing  exhaufled  by  its  mcreafed  acti- 
on, a low  putrid,  or  heftic  fever  will  enfue. 

The  very  motion  of  the  heart,  is  accounted  tor 
on  this  principle.  It  has  been  obferved  to  be  a 
large  mufcular  body,  and  from  its  extenfive  cavi- 
ties which  receive  the  blood,  it  is  evident  a much 
larger  furface  is  expofed  to  the  blood,  and  of  courie 
a much  larger  quantity  of  oxygene  fupplied  than 
comparatively  exifls  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Thus,  when  the  ventrical  of  the  heart  has  received 
the  blood,  there  exifls  a paufe  or  an  inaftive  moment, 
to  imbibe  the  principles  of  irritability  from  the 
blood,  which  is  no  fooner  attained,  than  it  is  acte  , 
upon  by  the  flimulus  of  heat,  affifted  perhaps  by 
diftention,  and  it  direftly  contraas  and  pro  pels  the 
blood  with  great  violence  through  the  iyltem^a. 
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partial  exhauftion  taking  place,  and  having  nothing 
farther  to  contraft:  upon,  it  dilates  and  a frefh 
quantity  of  blood  ruffles  in  ; which  having  again 
fupplied  the  heart  with  the  requifite  property,  it  again 
contra&s,  and  thus  afts  and  re-acts  during  life. 

Its  velocity  or  motion  is  accurately  known  by 
the  pulfe,  as  the  fame  impetus  is  felt  at  the  fame 
inflant  in  every  artery  in  the  body. 

In  young  animals,  the  heart  adts  much  quicker 
than  in  old  ones,  from  this  principle,  and  which 
is  explained  in  the  chapter  on  general  difeafes,  that 
infants  being,  much  more  irritable  than  adults,  the 
heart  is  consequently  affefted  by  a lefs  degree  of 
ftimulus  than  in  age,  when  the  irritability  of  the 
fyiiem  is  much  decreafed.* 


OF  THE  ABSORBENTS. 

> 

THEY  are  divided  into  two  fetts;  thofe  on  the 
furface  of  the  bowels,  which  are  occupied  to  ab- 
forb  chyle  from  the  food,  and  convey  it  to  the 
blood,  are  termed  la&uals,  from  the  refemblance 
which  chyle  bears  to  milk.  The  reft  which  are 
employed  over  every  other  part  of  the  body  are 
termed  lymphatics. 

The  firft,  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  bowels, 
and  may  be  frequently  fcen  in  the  fmall  inteftines 
of  a horfe,  which  has  expired  fhortly  after  eating. 

In 


Note  * T he  pulfe  of  a horfe,  of  middling  age  and  in  health  is  general, 
ly  about  forty,  but  in  a Colt  it  will  be  50  and  upwards. 
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In  their  texture  they  are  tranfparent,  very  ftrong, 
and  full  of  valves,  for  the  purpofe  as  explained  m 
deferibingr  the  veins. 

O 

In  their  courfe  from  the  bowels,  they  unite  and 
enter  a great  number  of  glands,  where,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  their  contents  receive  fome  change,  ren- 
dering it  more  fit  to  unite  with  the  blood  in  the 
circulation  ; after  which  they  pafs  on  and  uniting, 
form  a tube  called  the  thoracic  duft.  This  du£t 
pafling  up  the  bread,  empties  itfelf  in  the  left  jugu- 
lar vien,*  juft  before  it  difeharges  into  the  vena  ca- 
va ; which  laft  veftel  I before  mentioned  enters  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  having  brought  back  the 
exhaui'ied  fluid  to  be  circulated  through  the  lungs. 
Here  the  chyle  alfimilates,  and  becomes  organifed, 
if  i may  ufe  the  ex  predion,  into  blood, by  the  new 
properties  which  it  acquires  in  the  lungs:  Thus  the 
bl  nod  is  continually  fupplied  and  nounfhed  inquan- 
ty  by  the  abforbents;  while  it  is  continually  receiv- 
ing vital  heat,  and  irritability  or  the  principle  of 
file,  fro  m the  lungs. 

/ This  fupply  is  ftill  further  increafed,  by  the  additi- 
ons which  it  receives  from  the  fecondfet  of  abforbents, 
termed  lymphatics  ; and  are  employed  through 
every  part  of  the  body,  to  carry  off  the  wafting 
particles,  and  redundance  ; as  mufcular  flefh,  fat, 
fluids,  bones,  &c.  This  will  be  perhaps  illuftrated, 
and  rendered  more  familiar  by  taking  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing view.  Every  one  will  allow,  that  we  can- 
not have  a particle  exifting  in  our  fyftem  at  pre- 

fent 


* The  Veins  which  runs  down  the  fides  of  the  neck  and  which  are  con},, 
inonly  opened  in  bleeding. 
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fent,  which  was  there  a few  years  pad  ; for  every 
part  of  the  body  is  continually  wearing  away  from 
the  abrafion  of  the  fibres  &c.  even  in  the  mod 
inaftive  life.  The  wafted  particles  are  conveyed 
from  the  body  by  the  lymphatics  ; while  there 
is  a fupply  or  frefh  depofit  of  matter,  in  ex  aft  pro* 
portion  by  the  arteries  ; except  when  the  animal 
is  growing,  the  depofit,  being  then  more  than  the 
wafte.  By  this  procefs,  in  a few  years,  there  is  a 
total  change  in  both  folids  and  fluids  : alfo  during 
any  difeafe,  in  which  the  blood  is  not  fupported  by 
food,  the  lymphatics  are  employed  to  imbibe  the 
oily  particles  of  fat,  which  they  convey  to  the  blood 
for  its  nourishment. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  in  these  Vcfsels  which 
are  not  accounted  for.  The  chyle  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals  of  one  animal,  differs  not  in  the  least  from 
the  chyle  of  another,  even  if  one  has  been  always 
fed  with  flefh,  and  the  other  with  vegetables  ; which 
has  given  rife  to  many  opinions  concerning  the 
power  by  which  they  abforb.  It  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  from  capillary  attraction;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  cafe,  for  if  it  afted  on  this  principle, 
it  would  alike  ^bforb  every  thin  fluid,  whatever 
might  be  its  quality  ; and  it  is  found  that  bile  & c, 
which  is  copious  throughout  the  inteftines,  is  never 
found  in  thefe  veffels  : for  example,  Loaf  Sugar 
afts  by  capillary  attraftion,  for  if  it  is  held  over, 
and  juft  touching  the  furface  of  a thin  fluid  of  any 
property,  it  abforbs  it,  and  the  fluid  afeends  confi- 
derably  higher  than  its  own  furface  ; which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  capillary  ftrufture  of  the  Sugar. 

Tp  account  for  this  peculiar  diflinftion,  it 
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pofed  that  the  lafteals  have  mufcular  mouths, 
which  are  affe&ed  by  certain  qualities  : confe- 
quently  they  will  contract  on  heterogeneous  fluids, 
and  abiorb  thofe  which  are  homogeneous. 

It  is  alfo  imagined  that  they  take  their  rife  from 
arteries,  as  frequently  on  injefting  of  arteries  in 
glands,  where  thefe  veffels  are  numerous,  the  ab- 
lorbents  will  alfo  be  filled  ; and  Mr.  Coleman  men- 
tions it  as  no  very  uncommon  circumftance,  to 
find  blood  in  the  thoracic  duft  of  a horfe.* 

Thus  having  fimfhed  the  outlines  of  the  circula- 
tion, I (hall  proceed  to  the  difeafes  of  the  refpec- 
tive  parts. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES  AND  VEINS. 

THE  arteries  are  liable  to  few  difeafes,  unlefswe 
admit  of  fever,  cold  &c.  where  the  natural  fecretions 
being  obflrufted,  the  quantity,  or  quality  of  the 
blood  becomes  affefted,  and  the  arteries  fuller  in 
confequence,  as  blood  is  their  naturals  ftimulus  : 
but  thefe  complaints  will  appear  better  under  their 
refpeflive  heads. 

There 


A number  of  very  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made,  to 
prove,  that  thefe  veffels  have  the  power  to  decompofe  fluids,  when  they 
are  received  into  the  bowels,  and  the  airs  of  which  the  fluid  is  compofed, 
,re  circulated  by  thefe  veffels,  and  again  recompofed  into  fluids 
or  folidi  of  other  properties.  If  fo,  the  bowels  aft  on  a fimilar  principle 
wtth  the  lungs,  with  this  difference,  that  the  lung,  fupply  only  oxygene 
the  blood,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  water  which  we  breathe;  while  the 

bowel* 
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There  is  a difeafe  which  fometimes  occurs,  though 
not  frequent;  which  is,  a diftentionof  the  aorta  neai 
the  heart,  forming  a kind  of  bag,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  on  the  animal  being  feverely  exer 
ciled,  will  burft  and  occafion  inllant  death. 

Horfes  dying  immediately  after  running,  is  gene- 
rally from  a rupture  of  this  vdfel.  It  is  likewih 
aliened,  that  this  artery  is  liable  to  become  offifiec 
or  horny  in  old  horfes  ; but  thefe  complaints  are  al 
of  them  out  of  the  reach  of  remedy  or  even  palli 
ation. 

If  a rufty  lancet  is  employed  in  bleeding  ; if  afte: 
bleeding  the  orifice  is  improperly  clofed,  or  the  pii 
left  in  too  long;  tumours  without  much  inflammati 
on,  are  very  apt  to  form  along  the  courfe  of  th< 
vien  : thefe  will  generally  difappear,  by  fomentati 
onsof  vinegar,  in  which  Crude  Salt  of  Armoniacha 
been  dilfolved  in  the  proportion  of  a dram  to  a pint 
Spirits  of  Wine  camphired,  or  Soap  Linament  wil 
alfo  frequently  fucceed. 

If  however  thefe  applications  are  found  of  n( 
effedl,  the  adfual  cautery  or  firing  may  be  tried ; o 
a fkilful  Farrier  may  lay  open  the  Ikin  over  th 

vei: 


bowels,  by  the  fame  mechanical  power,  decompofe  the  fluids;which  we  r< 
ceive  in  the  form  of  nourifhment,  and  their  eariform  fluids  combining  i 
other  proportions,  compofe  other  fluids  requifite  for  the  animal  fyi 
tern.  I mult  confefs  that  I give  greatly  into  this  opinion,  as  it  correfpond 
with  the  operations  of  nature  as  far  as  they  are  known  : Vegetables,  oil 
and  other  nutritious  productions,  are  but  a variety  in  the  combination  < 
el  attic  fluids  ; which  principle  is  not  only  found  to  exift  in  the  vegetabi 
world,  but  likewife  in  the  animal.  Putrefaction  is  but  the  decomposition  < 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftancc,  yieldingits  materials  in  their  original  fori 
to  be  again  occupied  in  the  works  of  nature  : confequently  every  folid  c 
fluid  in  the  body,  is  but  a variety  in  the  affinity  and  combination  of  thei 
fluids. 
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■vein  on  each  fide  of  the  tumour,  and  with  a needle 
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generaldfe  arSu.ment, In  ^port  of  its'  ben  g 
II  t - ls’  thata!molt  invariably,  it  corn 

its  firfi  LantnCreafed  adl0n  in  the  heart,  wh  ”h 
f a few  hourf  "th  ^ u^’  but  1H  lhc  court 
lat  of  difeafe  UDgS  beC°me  the  lmn>ediate 

The  moie  remote  caufes  are  accounted  fcr  in  rbe 
'llowmg  manner.  In  the  chapter  of  -mneral  dif 

ifidU'K,S  °nbferVed’  ^at  heat  was onel  ti  e m,  [ 

nfiderable  ft.mulants  employed  to  aft  , d 
-mulatmg  irmabil.ty  of  /he  fyltem  , co^en7 

•;  on  a diminution  of  this  power,  as  in 
y eather,  an  increafed  accumulatio  i c ; irri- 
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t-ibilitv  is  the  refult ; and  this  {late  ©f  the  body  i* 
very  leverely  aftdd  on  by  a fmall  degree  of  ftimu- 

Ls  as  before  explained.  Thus  after  long  rams  or 
cold  weather,  the  return  of  the  ftimulus  of  _ » 

aas  in  .very 

Ufirft  Sobf«ved  by 
the'pttlfe  being  tight  and  cordy  ftom  the  co» ^ 

i«  h'a«.  »h''h 

S“°Cl Xo  Sion  before  the  ventricle  ,s  filled. 

“ ?r,hfh“*  this  ilate  can  UH  but  a few  hour, 
f the  very  ft  tong  mufcular  power  of  the  hea 

iXrmrie'7  S«cS  in  this  animal  emits  m » con- 
r..guo»'  »d  fup plied  lSo  'S3 

renet?  it  Toon  becomes  the  ,h, 

rh,Ch,to  tol “if  ihi  animal  dres  of  what  Karri 
lungs  afte  i s ’ will  be  generally  foun 

fSa  ftaTe  Ofvery  great  inflammation  and  lreqnen. 

in  a hate  ot  te  y g heart  will  difeover  confp 

5TS&  of 1 {nlkmnration  on  the  right  fide 

i ■ i rmniif(;  the  lunsrs  with  blood* 
Th'efymptoms  are  a bit  dry  breath  and  he.™  c 
the  flanks  dhe  animal  hangs  behead  and 

dow„,  TV 

S IrS  will  feel  dgh.  and  qntek,  but  foonb, 

CTf“  SsTofaSed  on  the  firft  attack  facce 
.IS  expefted.  The  moment  thn  <b« 
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difcovered,  five  or  fix  quarts  of  blood  fhould 
be  taken  from  a very  large  orifice,  and  repeated  if 
neceffary  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  as  a cure  can  be 
only  expe&ed  from  the  most  powerful  remedies  : 
frequently  after  bleeding  the  pulse  becomes  ftrong- 
er,  from  the  diflention  being  removed. 

A rowell  miy  be  made  under  the  chefl,  and  Tur- 
pentine may  be  u fed  to  foment  the  Abdomen  and 
itettock  Joints  to  attract  the  blood  to  the  extremi- 
ties ; and  for  the  fame  purpofe  ligatures  may  be  ti- 
ed round  the  legs  to  prevent  the  return  of  blood  : 
diuretics  may  be  alfo  employed  to  determine  the 
blood  to  the  kidnies.  Mr.  Coleman  has  procured 
a fuperficial  inflammation  under  the  chefl,  in 
which  he  has  found  very  great  fuccefs,  by  making 
an  incilion  through  the  fkm  and  inflating  it  with 
air,  and  if  an  Inflammation  was  not  produced,  he 
injv  &ed  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 

It  may  be  enquired  why  flimulants  are  employ* 
ed  in  a difeafe,  where  the  flimulus  is  already  too 
ftrong  ? It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  flimuli  re- 
commended, are  generally  local,  to  attract  as  much 
blood  as  poffible  from  the  difeafed  part ; while  the 
general  flimulus  is  lowered  by  bleeding  ; and  all 
medicines  which  a£l  on  a ^general  fcale  of  excite- 
ment, as  cordials  or  purgatives,  areabfolutely  for- 
bid ; and  altho  diuretics  may  in  a fmall  degree  en- 
creafe  the  general  flimulus  ; yet  the  good  effefis 
are  more  confpicuous,  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
attra£led  to  the  kidnies. 

The  pleura,  is  a membrane  which  covers  the  lungs, 
and  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chefl,  an  inflammati- 
on of  this  membrane  is  treated  by  authors  as  a 
feparate  diseafe  ; but  as  the  caufe,  fymptoms* 

and 
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THICK  WIND. 

and  cure,  are  prccifely  the  fame  as  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  it  needs  no  further  explanation, 

Another  difeafe  to  which  the  Jungs  are  fubjefl 
is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  air  cells,  gen  rally  termed 
thick  wind.  It  frequently  takes  place  alter  fomc 
flight  inflammation,  cr  violent  exercile,  by  which  « 
quantity  of  coagulable  lymph,  is  force  a f rom  ths 
fmall  mouths  of  the  arteries  terminating  on  the 
fu.rface  of  the  air  cells,  which  coagulating,  prevents 
the  admiffion  of  air;  and  if  this  obftruftion  is  oj 
an  extenfive  nature,  the  lungs  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance  of  fchirrhus. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  complaint  arefo  common 
that  a miftake  can  feldom  exilh  One  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  diftinguifhes  it  from  a broken  wind,  is 
an  equal  difficulty  in  inhaling  and  -exhaling  the 
breath,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  broken  wind. 

If  this  complaint  is  attended  to  in  its  recent 
ftate,  a cure  may  be  expefted,  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult after  it  has  continued  fome  time.  If  the 
horfe  is  in  full  condition,  take  four  or  five  quarts 
of  blood  from  a large  orifice,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a purge  to  empty  the  inteftinal  canal  ; 
this  will  relieve  the  diaphragm  or  mid-riff  from 
the  preffure,  and  thereby  afford  more  room  for  the 
obftrufted  lungs  ; and  to  affift  this  point,  his  food 
fhould  be  leffened  in  quantity  and  increafed  in  qua- 
lity. His  water  muff  be  given  in  fmali  quantities, 
not  exceeding  a gallon  at  one  time,  but  may  he 
repeated  three,  or  even  four  times  a day  if  neceffa- 
ry,  as  the  courfe  of  medicine  recommended,  may 
perhaps  increafe  the  animals  thirft. 

The 
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Note  * When  the  Pleura  is  inflamed,  the  pain  it  generally  marc  via. 
lew,  and  if  confined  to  one  part,  the  animal  will  point  his  head  to  the 
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flic  phyfic  may  be  as  follows* 

Take  of  Aloes  one  Ounce, 

Calomel  one  Dram* 

Oil  of  annifeed  or  mint  twenty  drops* 
Soft  foap  fufficient  to  foften  it  to  a mafs* 

If  this  medicine  does  not  operate  in  forty  eight 
lours,  it  may  be  repeated  : after  its  operation,  one 
if  the  following  boluffes  may  be  given  twice  a 
lay  for  a month  or  fix  weeks* 

-Take  of  Gun  ammoniacum  twelve  Ounces. 
Myrrh  four  Ounces. 

Powder  of  Squills  one  Ounce. 

Vinegar  of  Squills  or  Turpentine  fuffici- 
nt  to  foften  to  a mafs  and  divide  into  twenty- 
’our  boluffes. 

If  Gum  ammoniacum  or  Myrrh  cannot  be  procur- 
:d,  yellow  Refin  may  be  employed  as  a fubflitute* 

The  animal  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  any  current 
if  air,  and  his  exercife  fhould  be  particularly  at- 
ce'nded  to.  At  the  commencement,  gentle  exercife 
:wice  a day  may  fuffice;  till  a brufh  gallop  morn- 
ng  and  evening  will  be  neceffary,  if  the  lungs  are 
not  found  to  be  too  much  oppreffed. 

If  the  obftru&ions  are  not  removed,  the  lymph 
vill  fometimes  accumulate  and  burfl  the  cells  ; this 
•upture  of  air  veffels,  will  alfo  proceed  from  vio- 
ent  exercife,  in  which  the  lungs  are  fo  much  ex- 
erted as  to  rupture  their  air  veffels,  whichdccreaf- 
ng  in  number,  encreafe  in  magnitude.  In  infpi- 
“ation  the  air  finding  no  refi fiance,  rufhes  into,  and 


ifeafed  fide  and  (hew  figns  of  great  pain,  whilft  an  inflammation  of  the 
ungs  diftreffes  the  animal  more  from  ©ppreffion  than  aewte  pain. 
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fills  the  lungs  in  an  indant,  but  the  occonomy  of 
thefe  cells  being  dedroyed,  there  is  not  that  equal 
prefTure  in  exhaling,  and  the  animal  is  therefore 
very  confiderably  longer  in  expelling  it,  than  in 
the  found  (late ; while  in  thick  wind  the  air  enter* 
the  obdru£ted  cells  with  difficulty,  and  is  with  the 
fame  difficulty  expelled. 

A rupture  of  thefe  cells  is  better  known  by  the 
term  broken  wind. 

The  only  palliation  this  difeafe  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, mull  be  confined  to  the  diet  as  recom- 
mended in  an  obdru&ion  or  thick  wind.  If  the 
animal  could  be  kept  on  a padure  land,  he  would 
be  lefs  affe&ed  than  at  his  Picquets  on  dry  food. 


diseases  of  the  absorbents. 

FARCY,  is  an  inflammation  of  thofe  lymphatic* 
which  lay  near  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  and  feldora 
affe£ts  thofe  which  arc  deep  feated.  It  is  general- 
ly obferved  firft,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thighs,  be- 
ing the  parts  where  thefe  vellels  are  mod  numerous, 
from  thence  it  extends  to  any  other  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  when  it  reaches  the  head,  it  becomes 
more  virulent  and  takes  the  name  of  glanders. 

The  remote  caufe  I imagine  mud  be  debility, 
from  the  tonic  fydem  which  relieves  it.  When 
it  is  fird  obferved,  there  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  veffels,  which  appear  like  fmall  red  buds,  and 
frequently  branch  in  bunches  or  cluders  which  are 
very  fore  : they  afterwards  fuppurate,  and  become 
ulcers,  which  affording  a confiderable  quantity  of 
matter,  is  abforbed  in  the  fydem  and  produces  fi- 

milar 
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milar  ulcers  in  other  parts : the  nofc  and  lips  will 
frequently  fwell,  and  become  very  painful,  from 
the  numerous  fmall  abforbents  in  thofe  parts,  which 
alfo  become  inflamed. 

It  is  poffible  a lofs  of  tone  in  thofe  veflels,  is  the 
firft  procefs  towards  this  difeafe  ; obffruction  is  the 
confequence  of  debility,  and  inflammation  is  the 
effefl  of  obftru&ion.  This  lafl  is  probably  the 
flats  they  are  obferved  in,  when  they  afl'ume  the 
form  of  red  pimples,  after  which  the  obltrufted 
fluid  corrupts  and  produces  the  fame  eflfefl  on 
the  contiguous  parts,  and  they  become  ulcers : 
the  fmall  intervals  between  each  valve,  are 
the  fpots  firff  inflamed,  which  accounts  for  their 
appearing  in  bunches. 

What  fupports  this  opinion  is,  the  animal  being 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe  after  long  and  fevere  ex- 
ercife,  or  an  aftive  campaign  ; while  it  feldom  at- 
tacks horfes  that  are  kept  in  regular  exercife.  Dur- 
ing violent  exertion  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
aaion  ot  the  vcfTels  is  increaftd  through®ut  the 
lyftem,  and  always  after  encreafeda&ion,  a propor- 
tional debility  enfues  : during  aftion,  thefe  veflels 
are  particularly  affected  by  the  mufcular  friflion, 
and  if  this  continues  for  a length  of  time,  particu- 
larly if  the  animal  be  of  a lax  habit,  the  veflels 
looie  their  tone,  and  they  can  no  longer  propel  the 
fluid  they  circulate,  and  obffrufiion  &c.  enfues.  ; 

The  contagious  power  of  this  difeafe,  I believe  is 
not  at  all  accounted  for.  Whether  thefe  ulcers  are 
ofa  putrid  kind,  which  is  very  probable,  or  whether 
contagion  is  a property  of  Ulcers  of  the  lympha- 
tics, is  not  known;  but  I believe  the  contagion,  is  far 
from  being  fo  powerful  as  is  generally  imagined. 

- • • ' I 
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I mull  here  remark,  that  many  cafes  which  are 
termed  fcrey  by  the  Natives,  are  merely  fmail  fu- 
perficial  puftules,  or  ulcers  proceeding  frompover- 
tv  of  blood,  and  by  no  means  feated  in  the  lym- 
j:':  tics.  They  are  generally  the  refult  of  an 
iff  c /erifhed  treatment,  which  is  their  ufual 
m • : . of  treating  almoft  every  difeafe,  and  as  the 
map  /art  of  difeafes  arife  from  poverty  of  blood, 
it  li  aid  not  excite  our  furprize,  if  nafty  low,  it- 
chy ulcers  follow  ; which  are  beft  removed  by  ffi- 
xnu'ant  applications,  and  a nourifhing  cordial  diet 
with  regular  exercife. 

In  t le  Section  on  general  difeafes,  it  was  remark- 
ed, that  when  ftimulants  had  been  ufed  to  excefs, 
debi.lity  and  langour  was  the  confequence,  and  a 
Hill  ffronger  ffimulus  wTas  required  to  rouze  the  lan- 
guid powers  : Thus,  farcy  being  the  immediate 

effedl  of  exhauftion,  a very  diffufible,  flimulating 
plan  of  cure  muff  be  employed. 

The  ulcers  may  be  fired  with  a hot  iron,  which 
will  increafe  the  adfion  of  the  abforbents  in  the 
correfponding  branches  to  carry  off  the  obffrufted 
fluid.  In  this  country,  I have  never  known  the 
following  application  to  fail.  Take  of  Oil  of  Vi- 
triol one  part,  of  Turpentine  and  Tar  each  two^parts, 
with  which  the  fpots  may  be  touched  twice  a day, 
and  if  ulcers  exilt,  Tow  may  be  dipped  in  the 
mixture  and  preffed  pretty  forcibly  into  them,' 
and  left  till  they  drop  out  : Or  the  following  folu- 
tion  may  be  ufed.  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate  of 
Mercury  finely  powdered  one  dram,  fpirits  of  Wine 
fufficient  to  diffolve  it,  then  add,  of  Turpentine 
and  Water  each  half  a pint — A ftrong  exciting 
courfe  of  medicine,  fhould  alfo  be  employed  inter- 
nally. 
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: nally.  Horfes  in  high  condition,  with  a loaded  cir- 
culation and  leading  an  inactive  life,  will  be  al- 
so liable  to  this  disease  : The  cure  is  however  fi- 
milar — A loaded  circulation,  oppreffing  and  ex- 
haufting  the  heart  and  velfels,  produces  general  de- 
bility equal  to  over  exercife,  the  only  difference 
required  in  the  treatment,  will  be,  that  in  cafes 
proceeding  from  inaftivity,  and  oppreffed  circula- 
tion, the  animal  fhould  lofe  from  four  to  five 
quarts  of  blood,  and  a purge  may  fucceed  it  ; the 
quantity  of  his  food  may  be  rather  leffened,  but  by 
no  means  in  quality  ; after  which,  his  treatment  » / 

be,  both  as  to  external  and  internal  applicatio  , 
the  fame  as  in  the  Farcy  of  the  firft  defcription. 

One  of  the  following  exciting  Boluffes  may  be 
given  every  four  days. 

Take  of  Yellow  Refin  Twelve  Ounces. 

Venice  Turpentine  Four  Ounces. 

Camphire  Three  Ounces. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  or  Brandy  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  into  a mafs,  which  divide  into  twelve 
boluffes. 

* ' ’ . , i 

In  the  intervening  days,  one  of  the  following 
tonic  boluffes  may  be  given  morning  and  night. 

Take  of  Opium  Two  Ounces. 

Camphire  One  Ounce. 

Blue  Vitriol,  half  an  Ounce. 
r Oil  of  Anniseed  or  Mint  ditto. 

Soft  Soap  fufficient  to  reduce  to  amafs, 
which  divide  into  twelve  boluffes. 

His  exercife  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to,, 
and  muff  be  regulated  according  to  the  ftrength  or 

the 
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the  animal,  and  what  he  has  been  accuflomcd  to  : 
If  in  high  condition,  trotting  exercife  three  or  four 
miles  twice  a day  will  be  ufeful ; If  poor  and  low, 
a fhorter  diftance  of  walking  exercife  will  fuffice. 

This  difeafe  frequently  terminates  in  what  is  cal- 
led a chronic  farcy,  which  is  very  favourable  and 
very  frequent  in  this  country  : The  animal  will 
perform  his  work  and  enjoy  his  health  as  ufual, 
without  any  danger  of  communicating  it  by  infec- 
tion. T he  only  remains,  will  be  a hardncfs  about 
the  parts  that  have  been  affefted,  confpicuous  to 
the  touch,  but  fcarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

If  however  the  difeafe  fhould  predominate 
(which  I have  never  known  in  this  country  if  treat- 
ed as  above)  it  will  frequently  terminate  in  glan- 
ders ; but  as  this  is  alfo  frequently  miftaken,  I 
(hall  treat  it  as  a fcparate  difeafe  ; previous  to 
which,  1 fhall  defcribe  a very  common  difeafe  or 
complaint,  known  by  the  name  of  water  farcy, 
in  oppofition  to  the  former,  which  is  termed  farcy 
bud. 

The  water  farcy,  generally  purfues  the  fame 
courfe  as  the  former,  making  its  fir  ft  appearance  in 
the  courfe  of  the  abforbents  along  the  abdomen, 
and  down  the  thighs. 

I have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  difeafe  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  as  the  former  as  to  remote  caufes, 
differing  only  perhaps  in  one  effeft.  The  lympha- 
tics obltruft  and  rupture  in  the  farcy  bud  ; while 
in  the  water  farcy  a total  debility  prevails, 
and  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  taking 
up  the  depofited  fluid,  and  an  accumulation  or 
partial  dropfy  ensues,  which  is  obferved  in  the  tu- 
mours which  become  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
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contain  a eolourlefs  fluid  as  in  dropfy. 

This  difeafe  is  removed  by  the  fame  mode  of 
itreatment  recommended  in  the  former,  with  this 
jexception  ; that  bleeding  muft  on  no  account  be 
{permitted,  and  if  the  Animal  is  in  condition,  a brifk 
jdofe  of  Phyfick  may  be  fubftitutcd  * as 

Aloes  eight  Drams, 

Calomel  one  Dram  and  a half. 

Oil  of  Mint  or  Annifeed  thirty  drops. 

Syrup  or  foft  Soap  fufftcient  to  form  into  a 
Bolu  fs. 

The  external  applications  muft  alfo  be  more 
ifluid,  as  in  this  cafe,  there  is  feldom  any  open 
Mores  : with  this  intention  any  of  the  following 
.liniments  may  be  applied  once  or  twice  a day. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies  powdered  one  Ounce. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  one  pint  mix  for  ufe 

or 

Spirits  of  Wine  one  pint, 

Campher  one  ounce, 

Corrofive  fublimate  of  Mercury  one  dram 
mix  for  ufe> 

or 

Europe  Vinegar  one  pint. 

White  Vitriol  and  crude  Salt  of  Armoniac  of 
each  half  an  ounce — diffolve  them. 

GLANDERS 


* I believe  that  fudden  tranfitions  in  the  dimate,  may  alfo  produce 
{this  disease.  By  accounts  I have  received  from  a Regiment  of  Cavalry, 
:in  Bengal,  I am  informed  that  the  rainy  fcason,  is  generally  attended 
•with  a dozen  or  more  farcied  fubjeds.  Great  inconvenience  is  alio  ftat- 
•td  toarife,  from  the  innumerable  flies  attacking  the  fores  ; but  this  I 
:Jhould  imagine  would  be  done  away  by  covering  the  ulcer#  with  the  nn* 
;{uent  recommended  in  the  farcy  bud. 
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GLANDERS  isfuppofedtobethe  fame  complaint 
as  the  farcy,  but  attacking  a part  of  greater  coni'e- 
quence,  from  the  contiguity  of  membranes  and 
bones,  as  in  the  head. 

What  led  to  this  opinion,  was  the  frequent  ter- 
mination of  one  difeafe  in  the  other.  This  has 
been  dill  further  fupported  by  inoculating  a found 
horfe,  with  the  matter  taken  from  the  ulcer  of  a 
farcied  animal,  and  the  refult  was  Glanders,  bui 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  part  of  the  animal 
which  would  receive  the  infe&ion,  is  the  noflrils; 
where  the  matter  muft  be  introduced  : it  is  per- 
haps from  this  peculiarity,  that  glanders  is  pro 
duced  ; this  will  alfo  prove  that  farcy  is  not  fc 
contagious  as  fuppofed.  Another  argument  in  fa 
vour  of  thefe  difeafes  arifmg  from  the  fame  prox 
lroate  caufe,  is  the  refult  of  a very  common  expe 
riment  at  the  Veterinary  College,  of  introducing  o: 
inosculating  the  blood  of  a farcied  horfe,  into  th< 
circulation  of  a found  one,  and  glanders  is  ven 
fpeedily  produced.  It  therefore  appears,  that  th< 
matter  from  ulcers  of  the  abforbents  is  peculiar 
and  affe<5Is  only  abforbents.  d hus  in  a long  con 
tinued  and  occult  farcy,  the  matter  is  abforbe< 
into  the  fyftem,  and  the  abforbents  of  the  head  be 
comes  affefted,  and  glanders  is  produced  ; and  i 
farcied  blood  be  introduced  into  the  circulation  o 
a found  horfe,  the  abforbents  of  the  membrane  lin 
ing  the  noflrils,  being  more  irritable  then  thofe  oi 
the  furface  of  the  fkin,  they  become  firft  difeafed 

Very  fortunately  this  inveterate  malady  is  not  f 
frequent  in  this  climate  as  in  England.  This  va 
nation  may  be  occafioned  in  fome  meafure  by  th 

mildnefs  of  this  climate  compared  to  that  of  En 
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rland ; alfo  from  the  irritable  membrane  of  the 
loftrils,  not  being  in  this  Country  expofed  to  the 
■aline  and  acrid  exhalations  anfing  from  confined 
mdfoul  fiables. 

It  alfo  frequently  arifes  from  tedious  glandular 
Wei  lings  of  the  throat,  improperly  treated  ; alfo 
rom  inflammations  of  the  membranes  of  the  nofi* 
nls  and  wind-pipe  from  cold.  &c. 

It  may  be  firft  difcovered,  by  the  edge  of  the 
loftrils  being  tight,  contrafted,  and  giving  the  ani- 
aal  great  pam  when  handled,  the  membrane  lin- 
ng  the  noflrils,  will  be  much  inflamed,  and  gene- 
ally  covered  with  fmall  ulcers.  The  glands  under 
.ie  throat  fwell,  the  eyes  will  frequently  appear 
lull,  a very  foeted  matter  will  difcharge  from  the 
oftrils,  and  the  whole  head  appears  difeafed.  hi 
ther  points,  the  animal  may  enjoy  good  health  for 
confiderable  time,  his  appetite  and  condition  W'ill 
5 good,  and  he  performs  his  work  without  dif- 
:els,  great  care  is  however  particularly  neceffary, 
the  contagion  proceeding  from  this  difeafe  is 
►und  to  be  very  inveterate  and  diffufible. 

He  fhould  be  picketed  a confiderable  diftance 
:om  other  Horfes,  and  never  in  fuch  a fit.uation, 
iat  his  grafs  may  be  blown  by  the  wind  to  othersa 
the  fmalleft  particles  of  matter,  exifting  on  grafs, 
hich  he  has  flightly  breathed  on,  will  produce  in- 
Sion.  ^ 

If  the  Horfe  is  of  little  value,  it  would  certainly 
"mod prudent  to  deftroy  him  ; but  if  he  is  a fa- 
orite  animal,  and  as  a cure  is  fometimes  perform- 
1 when  taken  in  a recent  ftate,  I (hall  ;advife  that 
•catment,  which  is  moll  probable  to  fuoceed. 

Hot  fomentations  round  his  throat  m ay  be  ufed 

twice 
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twice  a day  of  Mergofia  leaves  in  boiling  Water 
or  of  hot  Vinegar,  in  which  crude  fait  of  Armoniac 
has  been  diffolved,  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram 
to  a pint. 

The  following  may  alfo  be  ufed  once  or  twice  a 
day,  placed  in  fuch  a maimer  as  to  aft  as  a vapour 
bath  to  his  head. 

i ake  of  boiling  Vinegar  one  pint,  a fmall  bunch 
of  Rofemary,  or  five  or  fix  drops  of  its  effential  oil, 
mix  and  place  it  under  his  head  that  he  may  re- 
ceive the  vapour. 

The  noftrils  fhould  be  frequently  wafhed,  and 
the  ulcers  touched  by  a feather  dipped  in  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Take  of  Vinegar  two  table  fpoons  full. 
Honey  one  table  fpoonfull, 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  one  ditto.  Mix  &c. 

If  the  animal's  condition  will  allow,  four  quarts 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  him,  and  the  fame 
courfe  of  flimulant  and  tonic  Boluffes  is  recom- 
mended as  in  the  farcy* 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  give  way  in  two  or  three 
months,  the  matter  will  probably  have  extended 
from  the  membrane  to  the  bones,  and  produce 
rotten  ulcers  which  are  incurable* 
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SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 


THE  Brain  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cere- 
brum which  is  inferior  in  the  horfe,  and  the 
cerebellum  fuperior.  It  is  alio  compofed  of  two 
different  fub (lances,  the  external  called  cortical,  is 
of  a grey  colour  and  denfe  ; while  the  interior  is 
white,  foft,  and  termed  medulla. 

The  fuperior  part  of  the  brain  called  cerebel- 
lum, is  continued  down  the  back  bone,  and  takes 
the  name  of  fpinal  marrow,  which  f applies  with 
nerves  the  greated  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  bo- 
dy and  inferior  extremities  ; while  the  inferior  part 
of  the  brain  called  cerebrum,  furnifhes  the  head, 
neck,  and  part  of  the  bread. 

Nerves  are  fmall  bundles  of  cylindrical  tubes 
terminating  in  every  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the 
functions  of  which,  are  to  produce  motion  and 
convey  fenfation  to  the  brain,  from  which  they  all 
originate.  I believe  the  cerebrum  as  in  the  human 
fubjeft  furnifhes  ten  pair  of  nerves,  which  fupply 
the  head,  as  the  optics  which  convey  the  fenfe  of 
vifion,  the  olfa&ory  the  fenfe  of  fmell,  others  the 
fenfe  of  hearing,  tade  &c.  branches  are  alfo  fuppli- 
ed  to  the  wind-pipe,  throat,  heart,  and  bread,  and 
which  from  their  frequent  communication,  produce 

that 
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that  fympathy  which  is  obferved:  for  example,  a- 
crid  Jubilances  received  by  the  nofe  will  produce 
fneezing  which  is  an  affection  of  the  chert,  and  is 
in  confequence  of  the  fame  nerve  which  fupplies 
the  noftnls,  alfo  fending  branches  to  the  mid-riff. 
1 hey  ufually  accompany  the  blood  veffels  and 
fpread  over  the  mod  minute  part  of  the  body. 

Hie  fpinal  marrow  I believe  produces  thirty 
pair  of  nerves  as  in  the  human  fubjeft,  for  the 
fupply  of  fenfation  and  motion  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  inferior  extremities. 

d he  mode  by  which  fenfation  is  conveyed  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain,  withfuch 
inconceivable  rapidity  has  excited  the  aftcnifhment 
and  afforded  much  fpeculation,  to  the  Philofophers 
of  every  age.  Some  imagined  it  to  be  the  effeds 
of  vibration,  as  their  courfe  is  ffraiter  than  the 
blood  veffels,  others  with  more  propriety  attri- 
buted it  to  their  circulating  fome  very  fubtle  fluid, 
which  by  experiments  that  have  been  fince  made,  is 
I believe  pretty  well  atteffed  ; yet  many  difficul- 
ties exiff,  as  no  cavities  have  been  difeovered  by 
the  fineft  glaffes.  It  is  poffible  the  larger  animals 
as  the  camel  or  elephant  poffeffmg  larger  nerves 
might  afford  an  eafier  fcope  for  inveffigating  this 
point,  although  I think  it  very  probable  that  nerves 
may  circulate  or  condud  a fubtle  fluid  without 
poffeffmg  cavities. 

The  recent  difeovery  of  elaffic  fluids  has  thrown 
fome  light  on  this  wonderful  property  of  nerves 
and  may  poffibly  lead  to  more  fatisfadory  expla- 
nations. I before  mentioned  that  fome  curious  ex- 
periments had  proved  they  circulated  a fluid,  (vide 
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Chefelden’s  Anatomy)  which  fluid,  mud  be  the 
medium  of  that  wonderful  and  inconceivable  ve- 
locity, by  which  fenfation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
as  is  obferved  when  any  fubltance  is  touched  by 
the  extremities,  at  the  fame  inftant  the  impulfe  is 
received  on  the  brain.  Nothing  but  the  electric 
fluid  is  known,  that  could  polhbly  poflefs  this  ra- 
pid conveyance,  which  opinion  is  rendered  (till 
more  plaufible,  by  that  celebrated  and  indefati- 
gable Anatomifl  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  difco- 
vered  that  the  torpedo  * derives  its  power  from  the 
nerves  being  very  numerous,  and  diftributed  prin- 
cipally on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

Still  further  experiments  have  been  proved  to 
illuftrate  this  very  interefting  theory.  Prof  e (for 
Galvini  of  Bologna  has  difeovered  a certain  influ- 
ence or  connection  between  the  loadftone  and  the 
animal  fibre.  D.  Girtaner  imagined  the  nervous  fluid 
to  be  inflammable  air  : his  words  are  “ reflecting 
upon  the  refult  offevcral  of  my  experiments,  I be- 
gin to  fuppofe  that  hydrogene  air,  which  remains 
after  the  oxygene  of  the  water  is  united  to  the  ir- 
ritable fibre,  may  ferve  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  in  other  words,  I fuppofe  that  the 
nervous  fluid  is  the  hydrogene  air,  perhaps  carbo- 
nic hydrogene  gas.  I confefs  this  is  only  a conjec- 
ture which  I am  not  yet  able  to  prove,  but  which 
appears  to  me  very  probable.  Be  this  however 
as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain,  that  water  is  decom- 
pofed,  and  recompofed  continually  in  organized 
bodies  : This  is  clear  from  experiments  I fhall 

hereafter 
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hereafter  enumerate.0  Another  property  fimilar 
to  that  of  Galvinifm  (perhaps  the  fame)  is  difeo- 
vered,  or  afl’erted  to  be  fo,  by  Perkins  of  America, 
who  pretends  that  a certain  metallic  compofiti(  n 
has  a confiderable  influence  on  the  animal  frame, 
and  removes  fuperficial  inflammations.  I have, 
had  an  opportunity  o 1 feeing  and  examining  feve-. 
ral  perfons,  who  have  been  the  fubjefts  of  these 
^metallic  tractors/5  and  am  in  confequence,  inclined 
to  believe  it  poflible,  they  may  have  fome  virtue. - 
I mull  however  acknowledge,  that  Perkins  affords 
ample  fcope  for  prejudice,  in  making  the  requifite 
combination  of  metals  (if  a combination  is  requi-* 
file)  a fee  ret  or  noflrum. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  nerves  circulate  & 
certain  fubtle  fluid,  very  much  refembling  (and  is 
perhaps)  theele&ric,  which,  if  proved,  will  account 
for  the  velocity  by  which  fenfation  is  conveyed.— 
The  principles  of  fire,  light,  ele£lricity,  the  magnetic 
and  nervous  fluid,  are  but  little  known— Future  ob- 
fervations  and  refearches  may  perhaps  prove  them, 
but  various  combinations  or  modifications  of  the 
fame  principle. 

■ — — m— — — ■ 

LOCKED  JAW, 

THE  nerves  in  the  horfe  are  fubjeft:  to  a dan- 
gerous difeafe  termed  locked  jaw,  improperly  fo 
called,  as  it  is  only  a local  fymptom  ; while  the  dif* 
eafe  is  genera’.  Conceiving  the  Jaws  to  be  the 
chief  feat  of  difeafe,  it  was  fuppoied  that  death  oc- 
curred from  want  of  nourifhment  ; but  this  is  not 
the  cafe  : the  animal  pofitively  dies  from  morbid 

irritation, 
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,or  an  encreafed  action  of  the  nerves  exhau fling  the 

fyfiem.  * . . 

It  is  more  Frequent  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold,. It 

fometimes  Fucceeds  violent  exercife,  flight  wounds 
•jn  a bad  habit,  or  which  have  been  negligently 
treated,  particularly  if  punftured  wounds  ; a! fo  .af- 
ter operations,  even  when  every  thing  appears  do- 
incr  well,  and  it  Frequently  attacks  without  any  vi- 
able predifpofingcaufe.  The  pricking  ofaihoe  nail 
will  Frequently  be  attended'  with  lols.  oF  apper 
tite  and  a rough  coat,  which  if  not  timely  reme- 
died;.is  fometimes  fucceeded  by  a locked  jaw. 

The  general  fymptoms,  are  an  encreafed  irri- 
tability of  the  fenfes,  as  fight',  hearing,  fmell,  &c, 
q he  mufc-les  of  the  whole  body-  are  contracted,  the 
head  is  drawn  back,  pointingdiis  nofe  upwards,  his 
flanks  (brink  up  alrnoft  to  the  fptne,  the  eyes  are 
drawn  within  their  lockets,  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
the  jaw  more  or-  lefs  locked,  internally  thefefymp- 
toms  are  rev er fed*,  for  m tlie  (lomaqh  and  hovels 
there  is  fcarce  any  irritability  left,  confequentty 
the  a&ion  of  medicine  will  be  propor.tiona  dy  lefs. 

Relief  is  feldom  procured  in  this  difeafc,j  and 
the  only  probability  of  it,  mud  depend  on  llimuli 
internally  employed.  Mr.  Coleman  thinks  it  pro- 
ceeds frprq,  encreafed,  irritation  and  mentions  his 
having  made  trial  of  almoft  every  medicine,  and 
fii  Opium,  alone,  he  has.  fometimes  fucceeded:.  If 
encreafed  irritability  is  the  caufe,  Opium  1 lieu  id, 
Srlt  be  admirull.ered. jn  (mall  clofes,  and  gradually 
encreafed  as  follows.  Take  two  drams  oi  opium>( 
diffolve  it  in, hair  a pint  of  hot  water,  and  pour,  it 
down  his  throat  by  means,  of  a horn.  This  Pa  on  id 
repeated  every  four  hours,  doubling  the  quan- 
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tiy  of  Opium  each  time,  till  the  dofe  contains 
an  ounce,  and  this  fhould  be  continued  unti 
fymptoms  of  relaxation  in  the  fydem  appeared 
Cly  tiers  may  alfo  be  iujefted  of  the  following, 

Take  of  Camphire  two  drams,  triturate  it  in  z 
mortar  with  about  a table  fpoonful  of  Sugar,  ther 
add  ot  boiling  water  gradually  two  pints,  and  Tinc- 
ture of  Opium  four  ounces.  This  may  be  injefl- 
ed,  when  the  before  mentioned  draught  is  given 
firfb  adding  two  quarts  of  cold  water  to  give  more 
bulk  to  theclyder* 

J he  quantity  of  Opium  recommended  may  appeal 
very  great ; but  when  it  is  confidered  that  the 
ftomach  and  intedines  have  nearly  loll  their  fenfa- 
lion,  very  violent  and  penetrating  ingred.ents  will 
have  but  little  effect  ; and,  as  our  only  hope  is  in 
Opium,  and  as  even  Opium  does  not  always  make 
an  impreflion  on  the  fyllem,  it  mud  be  obvious, 
that  an  extenfive  form,  is  alone  likely  to  fucceed. 
Heat  is  prejudicial,  the  animal  fhould  be  therefore 
kept  in  a cool  place  and  without  clothes. 

He  feldom  furviyes  more  than  two  or  three 
days  in  this  date,  as  the  brain  becomes  exhauded* 

' 

SLEEPY  STAGGERS  OR  APOPLEXY, 

The  brain  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  a difeafe  which  the 
Farriers  term  daggers,  and  which  affumes  two  very 
oppofite  appearances.  One  is  termed  the  mad.,  and 
the  other  the  fleepy  daggers. 

I imagine  the  deepy  daggers,  ta  be  a fpecies  of 
apoplexy,  and  relieved  accordingly.  Theoppreflion 

on 
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rm  the  brain  threatning  immediate  death,  will 
he  relieved  by  copious  bleeding  from  a very  large 
Drihce.  Purgatives  fhould  be  alfo  adminiflered 
with  pretty  llrorig  clyfters,  and  ligatures  round  the 
legs  will  keep  the  biood  in  the  extremities,  and  thus 
divert  it  from  the  head.  The  fymptoms  are  fo  link- 
ing that  few  can  miflake  it.  The  animal  appears 
:(leepy,  hangs  his  head  without  the  power  of  keep- 
ing his  eye3  open:,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  every 
iobjeft  about  him,  and  frequently  falls  to  the 
aground  apparently  infenfible. 


MAD  STAGGERS  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

The  mad  flaggers  of  which  I have  feen  two  in- 
ftances,  in  this  country,  is,  I think,  fimilar  to  the 
phrenites,  dr  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  the  hu- 
man fubject,  and  is  relieved  by  a fimilar  treatment. 

It  is  generally  produced  by  fpafms  or  gripes  in  the 
inteflines,  foul  feeding  caufmg  an  accumulation  of 
dirt  or  faeces  which  obflru&s  the  bowels,  and  ob- 
flruft ion  in  the  bowels  by  prefling  on  the  veins, 
impedes  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain  ; and  if 
the  habit  is  irritable,  inflammation  will  enfue.  The 
two  cafes  I have  witneffed  in  Camp,*  were  evi- 
dently caufed  by  gripes,  which  not  being  timely 
relieved,  produced  the  mad  flaggers,  which  is 

known 


* ThUe  Horfe*  were  not  in  the  at  5 th  Regiment,  nor  brought1  to 
rre  until  they  were  in  the  above  fituation,  which  I was  informed  had 
fucceeded  the  Gripes.  In  one  a pafifage  through  the  Inteftlnes  was  pro- 
cured in  about  twenty  hours  and  the  Animal  recovered  in  the  othe$ 
'•Ho  paflage  being  etfeUed,  be  died. 
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known  by  -the  animal’s  being  very  reftlefs  and  in- 
continual  motion.  if  at  his  .pickets,  he  is  always 
moving  his  legs  aiid  his  head,  exp  reding  more 
unea'finels  than  direft  pain.  If  he  is  taken  from 
his  pickets,  he  runs  round,  nor  ever  Hops  u-nlefs 
he  falls. 

1 he  mode  of  cure  in  this  difeafe  is  very  fimilai* 
to  the  former,  only  being  more  particular  as  to 
procuring  a difcharge  by  the  bowels.  At  the  com- 
mencement five  or  fix  quarts  of  blood  may  be  tak- 
en from  a large  orifice  ; at  the  fame  time,  a very 
powerful  purgative  fhouldbe  admirfiflered,  com  pok- 
ed of  one  ounce  and  a half  of  Aloes,  and  two  or 
three  drams  of  Calomel,  which  may  be  repeated  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  if<  it  does  not  operate  ; 
and  to  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  phyfick, 
jfrong  clyfters  fhouldbe  employed  every  five  or  fix 
hours,  each  clyfler  containing  two  ounces  of  Aloes 
diffolved  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  hot  Water,  with 
fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  the  Effence,  or  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint. If  the  animal  is  not  relieved  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours,  the  bleeding  fhould  be  repeated. 

The  courfe  of  phyfick  here  recommended,  may 
be  thought  fevere,  but  when  it  is  eonfidered  that 
the  difeafe  will  foon  deflroy  the  animal  if  relief 
is  not  quickly  procured,  and  that  the  cure.,  as  in 
the  human  fubjeft,  entirely  depends  on  a free  paf* 
fage  through  the  inteftines,  the  propriety  of  tuch 
treatment  muft  be  acknowledged. 

This  difeafe,  I conceive  is  much  more  frequent 
in  this  country,  than  is  generally  imagined,  as  it 
is  fo  frequently  the  confequence  of  obfiiuflion  in 
the  bowels  ; and  the  animal  is  here  very  fubjeft 
io  great  accumulations  cf  gravel,  fand,  dirt 

from 
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From  the  foulnefs  of  his  forage.  I have  frequently 
feen  a horfe  difcharge  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  gra- 
velly fubftance,  when  under  the  influence  ol  phy- 
fick-  Unfortunately  the  Satiftfy  having  no  know- 
ledge of  this  difeafe,  the  animal  is  left  to  die,  which 
he  generally  does  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  four 
hours — thus  I believe  many  Valuable  horles  are 
loll,  without  the  lead  afliftance  being  afforded  them. 
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SECTION  V. 


OF  INFLAMMATION,  ABSCESS,  ULCER, 
MANGE,  STRAINS,  WIN DG ALLS 
RHEUMATISM,  SORE  BACK, 

POLL  EVIL,  SPAVINS, 

SP LENTS,  &c-. 


INFLAMMATION  iii  the  horfe,  arifes  perhaps 
from  various eaufes;  but  thatto  which  I principal- 
ly confine  my felf  in  this  Chapter,  is  external  inflam- 
mation anting  from  blows,  (trains;  f iiciion , or  any 
other  accident.  In  this  cafe  the  veffels  of  the  part, 
having  loft  much  of  their  tone  and  ftrength,  they 
become  incapable  of  circulating  the  now  op- 
prefling  fluid.  Hence,  in  flight  inflammations,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  the  mode  of  relief  mult  arife 
from  applications  of  Tonicsias  Vinegar,jcold  fpnng 
water,  Sugar  or  extraft  of  Lead,  Brandy,  See,  there- 
by encreafing  the  ftrength  of  the  relaxed  veffels  to 
perform  their  functions  and  circulate  the  redun- 
dant fluid,  Bleeding  is  alfo  neceflary  to  allay  the 
jmpetus  of  the  circulation,  that  the  pitantity  of 
blood  going  to  the  part  may  be  diminifhed — this 
mode  is  termed,  reducing  inflammation. 

If  the  inflammation  is  in  a young  vigorous  ani- 
mal, very  timely  abidance  mult  be  employ- 
ed to  reduce  it,  as  the  confined  blood  foon 
corrupts,  or  rather  changes  its  nature  ; the  red 
particles  perhaps  being  abforbed,  the  coagulum 
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forms  into  matter.  This  event  may  generally  be 
{mown  by  the  heat,  tenfion  of  the  (kin,  and  pain 
diminifhing,  and  the  parts  rather  fwell  and  pal- 
pitate beneath  the  touch*  In  this  cafe,  the  reverfe 
treatment  mud  enfue.  Inftead  of  continuing  to 
lower  the  habit  by  bleeding  and  law  diet,  a good 
warm  nourifhing  one  fhould  be  fubllitufed.  If  the 
animal  is  very  low,  cordials  may  be  moderately 
admitted,  and  the  parts  fhould  be  kept  warmly 
poulticed,  with  bran  or  meal  boiled  in  milk,  or 
warm  fomentations  pf  Mango  leaves  in  hot  water, 
and  this  will,  in  a fhort  time  ripen,  and  render  it  fit 
to  be  opened  with  a knife.  This  operation  {hould 
however  never  be  anticipated,  as  by  opening  it  too 
early,  it  becomes  a tedious  ill  conditioned  ulcer, 
inftead  of  a kind  and  healthy  one.  If  the  abfcefs 
(hould  burft  of  itfelf,  the  opening  may  be  a little 
increafed  with  the  knife,  purfuing  a dependant  di- 
reftionT—The  time  for  opening  it,  may  be  known 
by  a pointed  projeftion  feeling  foft,  and  a fluid 
undulating  beneath  the  (kin  : This  procels  is  fup- 
puration  or  abfcefs. 

When  opened  it  becomes  an  ulcer.  Yet,  every 

f ulcer  does  not  fhew  thefe  two  flages,  at  leaf!  not 
fufficiently  fo.  to  be  noticed.  I (hall  however  firft 
recommend  the  mode  of  treating  the  ulcers  arifing 
ifrom  the  common  abfcefs. 

I mufl  here  again  object  to  the  mode  of  Farrk 
iers,  Grooms,  Saliftries  &c.  wiping  the  open  wound 
'tothe  bottom,  by  which  they  deftroy  thetender  gra- 
1 nidations  of  new  flefh,  which  nature  fprouts  forth 
• from  the  bottom  and  fidesof  the  wound  to  fill  it  up; 
-alfo  depriving  the  wound  of  the  matter,  which  fo, 
ifarfrpm  being  deftru&ive,  is  natures  richell  balfam, 

which 
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which  is  continually  forming  for  the  mod  bene^ 
volent  purpofes— that-  of  forming  new  parts  and 
veffels,  to  replace  thofe  which  are  deliroyed.  The 
wound  alfo  being  expofed  to  the  air  is  much  irritate 
ed— Yet  the  balfamie  qualities  of  this  fluid,  depends 
very  much  on  the  hate  of  the  body,  which  may 
he  known  by  its  confidence  and  colour  *,  if  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  rather  thick,  it-  is  healthy  ; if  very 
thin  and  greemfh,  or  mix’d  with  Dioocn  it  is  the  re- 
verie ; and  if  the  wound*  is  of  comequence, -tne  cure 
nrn fib e fought  by  conflitutio-nal  remedies  ; for  no 
local  application  will  produce  good  matter  if  the 
habit  is  bad;  and  it  is  on  the  qualities  of  tnc  matter 

that  the  cure  is  augured. 

If  the  condition  of  the  animal  do  too  Ingil,  he  ma\  , 
lofe  blood,  which  may  be  fuccceded  by  a dole  of 
Phy-fic.  This  ulcer  ts  however  much  oftener  found 
in  horfes  of  ill  condition  ; in  which  cafe,  bolufles  of 
one  dram  of  Opium,  and  half  a dram  of  1 a-i  tar  T- 
metic,  may  be  given  twice  a day ... Bark  may  alio  be 
s dm  ini  fie  red,  hut  k am  fearful  the  quantity  required* 
will  be  too  great  an  ob (facie,  and  its  operation  may 
not  perhaps  be  fo  ex-fen  five  in  the  hone,  as  in  the 
human  fubjeci.  A good  diet  witn  gentle  exercio 
twice  a day  is  alfo  proper  if  the  fituation  of  the  ab^ 
fcefs  will  admit  of  it — when  healing,  the  edges,  and 
even  the  furfac-e  of  the  wound,  will  frequently 
^row  above  the  fur  face-  of  the  (kin,  ufually  cabled 
proud  flefh  or  fungus..  1 his  is  always  a favoiabie 
iymptom,  being  merely  the  luxuriant  growth  or 
nature  to  fill  the  cavity,  Thefe  edges- may  how- 
ever be  reduced,  by  touching  them  with  a piece- 
of  blue  Hone  for  two  or  three  days,  or  by  a tight 
bandage— The  belt  application  afterwards,  <s  a-  piece 
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of  dry  lint  next  to  the  wound,  over  which  a plan- 
ter of  bafilicon  ointment,  or  a mild  poultice  of  milk 
.and  meal  or  bread,  fhould  be  applied  warm  twice 
a day. 

The  next  ulcer  to*' which  I alluded,  is  of  a putrid, 
foetid  kind,  which  comes  indifcrhninately  over  any 
part  of  the  animal.  It  originates  from  Icurf  and  pim- 
ples, which  fuppurating,  become  large  ulcers,  and  if 
not  timely  relieved,  they  grow  very  deep,  and  be- 
come very  extenfive.  This  difeafe  is  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  is  always-conlidered  by  the  Sa- 
liftry  as  the  farcy.  This  error  would  however  be 
flight,  if  they  knew  how  to  treat  the  farcy  and  act- 
ed  accordingly. 

This  difeafe  is  generally  occafioned  by  a bad, 
thin,  poor  blood.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  bad 
grooming,  or  indeed  from  any  caule  which  can 
impoverifh  the  fyftem.  It  is  not  however  farcy  ; 
for  it  appears  indifcrimmately  on  any  part  of  the 
body  : neither  is  it  contagious. 

Unfortunately  in  thefe  cafes,  as  in  almoft  eve- 
ry other,  the  Saliftry,  which  I have  witnefled  three 
or  four  times  in  the  Native  Cavalry,  commences 
by  firing,  diminifhmg  the  animal’s  gram,  and  eve- 
ry other  mode  which  may  reduce  him  as  much  as 
poffible  ; while  the  ulcers  are  merely  d re  fled  with 
fome  Ample  of  little  or  no  effeft.  The  coniequence 
was,  in  the  cafes  above  dated,  that  death  in  a fhort 
time  relieved  the  tortured  animal  from  further  mi- 
fery.  If  however,  an  oppolite  courfe  is  followed, 
the  cure  is  neither  difficult  or  tedious.  Good  diet 
fhould  be  allowed,  brifk trotting  exercife  twice  a day 
will  be  proper  if  the  .animal  can  bear  it,  and  he 
fhould  be  put  under  a courfe  of  the  following  ex- 
citing medicine. 

Take  of  yellow  Refin,  fix  ounces. 
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Venice  Turpentine,  fufficient  to  {often  it  to  a 
mafs,  which  divide  into  twelve  boluffes,  one  of 
whch  may  be  given  every  morning  before  his  ex- 
tra fe. 

After  thefe  are  finifhed,  he  may  take  a dozen  of 
the  cordial  boluffes  of  Opium  and  Tartar  Emetic, 
which  will  render  the  cure  more  permanent.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  ulcers  are  to  be  dreffed  with 
the  Itrongeft  ifimulants,  as  the  milder  application 
would  not  affeft  them.  Thefe  ulcers  are  general- 
ly of  a dry  nature,  of  a greemfh  hue,  with  a rot- 
ten putrid  appearance,  and  poffefs  but  little  fen- 
fibility.  Blue  Vitriol  finely  powdered  may  for  the 
firfl  three  or  four  days  be  lprinkied  on  their  whole 
furface,  and  a drefhng  of  Venice  Turpentint  over  it, 
which  will  generally  produce  a difchargc  and  a 
clean  appearance.  The  Blue  Vitriol  may  now  be 
omitted,  and  an  unguent  compofed  of  Tar  and 
Turpentine,  ol  each  one  ounce,  ihould  fucceed  it, 
and  every  time  the  d reflings  are  taken  off,;  let  the 
wounds  be  gently  wafhed  with  the  following  foluti- 
©n.  Take  of  Corrolive  Sublimate  in  powder  one 
dram,  Spirits  of  Wine,  Brandy,  or  Arrack  two  ta- 
ble fpoons  full  to  diflblve  it ; after  which,  add  one 
point  of  fpring  water.  This  treatment  may  be 
thought  very  levere,  but  I have  often  been  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  even  to  ufe  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
in  the  place  of  water,  as  their  furfaces  were  fo  ve- 
ry infenfible  and  obftinate.  It  muff  alfo  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  texture  of  the  inufcles  of  a horfe, 
are  proportionably  ffrong,  and  the.  ftrongelf  di- 
geflives  employed  for  the  human  fubject,  would  be 
but  emollients  with  the  horie. 
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'If  the  course  here  recommended  is  correctly* 
Turfued,  I can  declare  very  confidently  oi  its  fuc- 
:efs,  as  many  cafes  which.  I h ive  had  under  my  di- 
-eclions,  were  in  every  mlla/ice  perfefclly  cured  in 
wo,  three,  or  four  weeks,  even  when  the  ulcers 
Uyere  deep,  numerous  and  extenfive  ; and,  if  three 
fourths  of  the  cafes  fuppofed  to  be  farcy,  were 
yeated  according  to  thefe  directions,  I am  convinc- 
ed a horfe  would  very  feldom  be  loit  from  wiiat 
ufually  termed  by  that  name. 


SCURF  USUALLY  MISTAKEN  FOR  THE  MANGE. 
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PREVIOUS  to  my  deferibingthe  fa  ft  complaint, 
I ought  to  have  introduced  the  leurf,  or  what  is  ge- 
nerally called  the  mange  or  itch.  This  Rate  is  ve* 
ry  frequently  the  forerunner  of  the  former,  and  aU 
fo  like  the  former  is  thought  a dangerous  difeafe, 
affuming  the  name  of  one  of  the  moft  obftinate  and 
malignant  the  animal  is  fubje£tto,  Viz.  the  mange 
which  is  fcarcely  ever  cured,  although  much 
tention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

This  feurf,  I have  almoft  invariably  found  to  dis- 
appear on  giving  the  animal  the  exciting,  and  fub- 
lequent  cordial  balls,  as  recommended  in  the  3 ift 
kind  of  ulcers.  Exercife  is  alfo  proper,  and  the 
feurf  may  be  wafhed  once., a.  day  with,  the  fo- 
lution  of  Corrofive  Sublimate,  as  recommended  for 
the  ulcers.  If  this* is  not  .found  lufticrcnttv  ftiong, 
four  or  five  ounces  of  T urpentine  may  be  added. 
■After  this  folution  has  been  employed  two  or  three 
Veeks,  it  may  be  left  off,  as  the  hair  frequently 
\v ill  ftQt  grow  till  the  folution  be  d1fi20.1um.Vv.  i 
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If  the  animal  be  in  very  high  condition,  a dofe 
or  two  of  phyfic  will  be  proper,  previous  to  the  bo- 
luses. \ 1 

I have  obferved  in  this  country,  that  horfes  in  a 
very  high  ilate  will  frequently  have  eruptions  or 
feurf,  covered  with  little  watery  pimples,  occafi- 
oping  a moifiure  or  difeharge.  In  a cafe  of  this 
hind  which  was  under  my  diredfion,  the  fubjefl 
was  a very  valuable  Arab  in  high  condition  ; and 
the  complaint  had  exifted  for  many  months,  I be- 
lieve upwards  of  a year.  Saliftries  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  difeafe  encreafed.  I ordered  a fo- 
lution  of  one  dram  of  Blue  Vitriol  in  a pint  ofwa- 
ter,  to  wafh  the  parts  two  or  three  times  in  a day. 

At  the  fame  time,  two  or  three  dofes  of  phyfic 
were  given,  of  one  ounce  of  Aloes  and  two  drams  of 
Calomel  each.  The  animal  in  confequence  diP 
charged  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gravel  and  fand, 
perhaps  to  the  weight  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds, 
and  after  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  parts  were  per- 
fefdy  dry  and  the  hair  again  appeared.  I heard 
fome  months  after,  that  the  cure  was  complete.  In 
this  cafe  I fufpeft  the  poverty  of  blood  proceeded 
from  the  laffeals,  (which  convey  the  nourilhment 
from  the  bowels  into  the  fyftem)  being obflructed 
with  the  gravel  and  fand  which  had  accumulated, 
from  the  animals  eating  his  grafs  unwafhed. 


POLL  EVIL. 

THERE  is  an  ulcer  to  which  the  animal  is  fub- 
jefl,  which  from  its  fituation  is  dangerous  if  not  pro- 
perly treated.  This  is  generally  termed  the  poll 

evil. 
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evil.  Tt  is  caufed  by  friftions  of  the  head-ftraps  of 
the  bridle  or  halter  ; alfo  from  blows  on  the  head. 
It  firft  inflames  and  tumefies,  and  frequently  is 
not  difcovered  until  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
and  the  abfcefs  burlls.  If  difcovered  in  the  firft 
(late  of  inflammation,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  re- 
medies recommended  under  that  head;  but  if.  mat- 
ter has  formed,  and  the  abfcefs  is  open,  it  muff  be 
dreffed  with  lint,  and  over  it  a platter  or  drefling 
offome  mild  digeftive  ointment;  as  Bafilicon,  and 
a warm  nnlk  poultice  over  that  again  may  be  ne- 
ceffary.  If  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  Imall,  it 
fliould  be  opened  with  a knife  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  will  prevent  the  confinement  of  matter  ; for  if 
healed  too  foon,  or  matter  is  confined,  it  makes  its 
way  down  to  the  bone,  where  corrupting  the 
membranes  the  bone  becomes  rotten,  by  which 
the  animal  is  iometimes  deff roved. 

SORE  BACK. 

ANOTHER  part,  to  which  the  animal  is  very 
fubj  eft  to  be  attacked  with  inflammation,  abfcefs, 
and  ulcer,  is  the  back  and  withers.  T hey  generally 
arife  from  too  finall  or  too  large  a faddle  Sec.  'J  he 
cure  of  thefe  muft  depend  on  the  Rate  in  which  they 
are  firft  detefted;  if  in  the  moll  early  Rage,  the  tu- 
mefied part  may  be  well  rubbed  threeor  four  times 
a day  with  fait  or  fait  petre  diffol  vedin  cold  Ipring 
water.  If  matter  forms,  (which  may  be  difcovered 
by  the-obfervations  when  treating  of  abfeeffes) 
warm  emollient  poultices  may  be  applied  over  the 
part,  firft  rubbing  it  withfome  fpiriu  of  Turpentine; 
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and  when  the  poultices  are  changed,  previous  to, 
applying  the  frelh  one,  warm  fomentations  of  man- 
g>  leaves  in  hot  water  wiii  afh.lt  in  advancing  it. 
When  ripe  it  will  burff,  and  the  opening  may  be' 
enlarged  by  the  knife.  I have  generally  found,  that 
the  11  ronger  dige Hives  were  ufeful  in  thefe;  ulcers. 
After  the  lint  is  placed  on  the  orifice,  a plafter  of 
Hahlicon  Ointment  foftened  with  Turpentine  will 
be  proper;  and  if  the  ulcers  are  of  long  Handing,  if 
they  have  been  neglefted  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  or 
have  been  under  the  care  of  S.aliftries;  it  will  gene* 
rally  be  necefiary  to  fpr inkle  fome  red  Precipitate, 
or  Blue  Vitriol  finely  powdered  on  thefurface  and 
edges  for  three  or  four  days.  1'hey  may  afterwards 
be  dreffed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Tar  and  Ve- 
nice Turpentine,  and  if  this  is  not  found  fufficiently 
Jlrong.  the  Venice  Turpentine  alone  may  be  ap- 
plied; firft  placing  , a piece  of  lint  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  wound.  It  is  the  very  improper  treat- 
ment which  thefe  fores  receivehn  their  firft  (late, 
which  produces  whatis  termed  a warble;  and  which 
cmnevertake  place  if  thedireftions  aboveareattend- 
cd  to.  A warbleisbtu  an  ill  conditioned  abfeefs,  in 
■which  repellents  hat  e been:ufed  in  the  place  of 
emollients ; and  fuch  treatment  generally  pro- 
duces ill  conditioned  ulcers,  which  have  been 
known  to  penetrate  to  the  fpine,  and  rot  the 
bones:  fuch  is  frequently  the  effhfis  of  the  mifera- 
ble  treatment,  to  which  this  animal  is  fubject, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  p.erfons  ulually  employ- 
ed to  relieve  him.  h ' . . v„  . 

STRAINS. 
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STRAIN'S  in  thehorfe,  are  generally  fituatea  near 
the  ligaments,  by  which  the  joints  are  attached,  or 
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in  the  furrounding  mufcles,  and  but  very  feldom 
(perhaps  never)  in  the  tendons,  which  are  the  pans 
ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  feat  of  difeafe.  The: 
ftrutture  of  tendons  is  fuch,  as  renders  them  very 
difficult  to  be  inflamed  or  pained,  from  then*  fmail 
fupplV  of  blood- velfels  and  nerves;  which  circum- 
fiance  renders  them  aimed  infenfible  : they  have 
befide  no  motion  of'their  own,  being  dependant  on 
the  mufcles  to  which  they  belong..  . 

A horfe  feldom  drains  a joint  or  the  furround- 
ing mufcles  when  animated,  as  the  rrufcJes  of 
Voluntary  motion  are  then  exerted;  and  during  this 
Hate  it  requires  great  force  to  injure  them.  This 
is  not  the  cafe  when  the  animal  is  cafele/s.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  is  moving  along  a fmooth  look- 
ing road  wTith  carelefs  fecurhy,  if  unexpectedly  his 
foot  fhould  flip  into  a d ep  hole,  the  mufcles  are 
taking  by  lurprize,  and  the  ligament  alone  not  be- 
ing equal  ro  the  weight  and  exertion  of  the  animal, 
becomes  bruiied  by  the  head  of  the  boj  es,  for  it 
Is  perhaps  the  mulcles  more  than  the  ligaments 
which  ilrengthen  the  joints : or  the  mufcles  in  their 
relaxed  Hate  may  be  with  eafe  drained,  which 
is  very  difficult  when  they  are  exerted:  mufcles  may* 
alfo  be  drained  by  over  exertion,  as  running  &c. 

Great  circumfpeetioh  is  neceffary  to  afeertain 
precifely,  which  part  of  the  leg  has  received  the 
injury,  as  I have  very  frequently  obferved  cafes, 
which  have  been  treated  for  drains  in  the  fhouider 
and  other  parts,  when  the  lamenefs  pohtivelv  ex- 
ided  in  the  foot.  Tlie  place  however  once  afeer- 
tained,  the  principal  object  mud  be  to  reduce  the 
inflammation.  We  will  fuppofe  the  fhouider  to 
be  affeCied,  blood  fhould  be  taken  as  foon  as  pof- 
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Able,  and  the  parts  fomented  with  mango  leaves 
in  hot  Water;  this  fhould  be  continued  for  half 
an  hour  twice  a day,  after  which,  the  part  fhould 
be  rubbed  dry  previous  to  tying  it  up  with  a 
piece  of  dry  flannel.  If  the  inflammation  does  not 
give  way  in  a few  days,  I would  recommend 
repeating  the  bleeding,  and  fomenting  the  parts 
with  hot  Vinegar,  in  which  has  been  diffolved  lome 
Crude  Salt  of  Ammoniac  in  about  the  proportion 
of  a dram  to  a pint;  and  if  this  does  not  fucceed, 
the  whole  fhoulder  fhould  be  bliltered,  the  animal 
put  under  a courfeof  exciting  balls,  and  a rowel 
or  feton  may  be  made  under  his  cheflt. 

If  any  other  joint  is  inflamed,  it  fhould  be  treat- 
ed after  the  fame  mode. 

Inflammation  in  the  back  part  of  the  leg  ufually 
termed  the  back  finews,  frequently  leaves  an  accu- 
mulation of  coaguiable  lymph,  whichbecomes  very 
hard  and  incommodes  the  action  of  the  animal, 
by  which  his  paces  are  infecure,  and  on  exertion, 
liable  to  become  again  inflamed.  In  thefe  cafes,  I 
have  generally  found  the  greatefl  benefit  arifing 
from  very  ftrong  Mercurial  Ointment  rubbed  in 
until  it  is  abforbed,  twice  a day.  This  fhould  be 
continued  for  three  or  four  \yeeks,  after  which  the 
leg  may  be  tied  up  for  a few  days  with  a bandage 
dipped  in  Arrack  or  Brandy  : Blifters  are  fre- 

quently employed,  and  in  very  flight  cafes,  I be- 
lieve may  be  very  ufeful. 

* ' > 

WIND  GALLS* 

THEY  are  fituated  in  fmall  cells,  {burfa  mucojci) 

which  are  fupphed  to  thofe  mufcles  and  tendons, 

which 
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which  are  fubjeft  to  great  aftion,  and  are  very 
numerous  about  the  fetlock  joint.  Their  proper- 
ty is  to  fecrete,  or  fupply  a quantity  of  mucus,  to 
lubricate  the  parts,  that  they  may  not  fuffer  from 
‘their  violent  friftion  during  aftion. 

If  the  animal  has  been  expofed  to  violent  or 
long  continued  exercife,  they  inflame  and  difiend 
to  fuch  a degree,  as  renders  them  vifible  ; and 
fometimes  will  occafton  a flight  lamenefs  or  flifF 
atiion. 

This  complaint  can  feldom  be  entirely  removed, 
but  is  palliated  by  embrocations  of  Brandy,  Vine- 
gar, or  any  other  afiringents. 

RHEUMATISM, 

IS  very  common  in  this  country,  efpecially  dur- 
ing the  wet  feafons  at  thofe  places  where  the  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  is  great ; as  in  the  Ceded 
Difirifts.  It  frequently  attacks  in  the  courfe  of 
the  night,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  that  a 
horfe  is  in  perfect  health  in  the  Evening,  and  is 
taken  from  his  pickets  in  the  morning  with  fcarce 
a limb  to  Hand  on.  Sometimes,  it  attacks  one 
limb,  and  fometimes]  the  whole  are  affe&ed.  The 
cure  is  fimilar  to  the  attack  ; for  fometimes  one 
leg  will  fuddenly  recover,  or  it  will  fhift  from  one 
leg  to  the  other. 

Altho’  it  is  more  frequent  in  this  Country,  I do 
not  think  it  is  fo difficult  to  remove  as  in  Europe — 
I have  generally  met  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  from 
bleeding,  hot  formentations,  and  warm  cloathing: 
If  this  ihould  not  fucceed  and  the  Animal  is  in 

high 
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high  condition,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  A 
rowel  or  feton  may  be  opened  contiguous  to  the  af- 
fected part,  and  the  part  itfelf  may  be  bliflered. — - 
Thefe  lafl  remedies  are  fcarce  ever  required  in 
this  Country,  as  it  ufually  difappears  under  the 
in fb  mode  recommended. 


SPAVINS  AND  SPLENTS. 

THERE  is  a fmall  bone  attached  by  ligament,  to 
each  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  common  bones 
forming  the  lower  parts  of  the  hock  and  knee 
joints.  rl  hefe  fmall  bones  are  termed  the  meta- 
tarfal  bones  in  the  hocks,  and  metacarpal  in  the 
knees.  One  of  their  chief  properties,  is  to  receive 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  when  in  aclion, 
and  their  refpeftive  ligaments  elongating  each 
time,  the  weight  of  the  animal  defcends,  it  afts 
as  a natural  fpring  to  prevent  concuffion  ; for  there 
is  no  known  animal,  that  moves  with  fo  much 
velocity,  and  fo  little  concuffionas  thehorfe;  which 
lafl  proceeds  in  a great  meafure  from  the  number 
of  thefe  natural  fprings,  which  he  poffeffes  in  the 
knees,  hocks,  fetlocks,  and  feet. 

If  the  horfeis  worked  too  young,  or  too  much; 
if  in  fhoeing,  the  foot  is  pared  away  more  on  the 
infide  than  the  outfide  quarter,  the  weight  of  the 
Animal  defcends  more  on  the  infide  of  the  leg, 
than  nature  defigned,  and  an  inflammation  of  the 
ligaments  is  the  effedl,  by  which,  bony  matter  is 
fecreted,  and  the  ligament  lofes  its  pliability  and 
becomes  hard  and  bony,  Excrefcences  of  the 
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fame  will  alfo  encreafe  the  bulk,  and  injure  the 
aftion  of  the  joint. 

If  it  is  difcovered  in  its  earliefl  flage,  it  may 
generally  be  reduced  by  that  treatment  which  wiil 
encreafe  the  adtion  of  the  abforbent  fyftem.  With 
this  intent,  four  quarts  of  blood  may  betaken  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  and  Inflammation,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing boluffes  may  be  given  every  morning. 

Take  of  Venice  Turpentine 

\ el  low  Refin  of  each  four  Ounces 

Squills  powrdered 

Oil  of  Mint  or  Amfeed  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  Mix  and  divide  into  twelve 
Boluffes. 

A Buffer  of  the  following  fhould  be  rubbed 
over  the  part  affedted. 

lake  of  Spanifh  flies  powder,  half. an  Ounce. 

Corofive  Sublimate.half  a dram. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  four  Ounces, — 

mix  for  ufe The  Corrofive  Sublimate,  fhould 

be  previoufly  diffolved  in  a Table  fpoonful  of  fpi 
nts  of  Wine,  ifrong  Brandy  or  Arrack. 

This  blifter  fhould  be  rubbed  in  for  an  hour,  after 
which,  it  may  be  tied  up  with  a bandage,  and  after 
iix  orfeven  days  it  fhould  be  repeated,  and  when  the 
etieds  of  the  lecond  blifter  is  quite  removed,  fric- 
tions, twice  a day  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment 
for  a few  days  fhould  fucceed.  The  blifter  may 

•encreafe  thefwellmg,  bunt  will  abate  with  the  effects 
ot  the  b litter. 

If  the  complaint  yet  refills,  I would  recommend 

Jinng  round  the  parts  affefted,  which  will  tighten 

e lkin,  and  av£t  as  a kind  of  natural  bandage 
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At  the  Veterinary  College,  the  firing  is  recommended 
previous  to  bliltering  ; but  I fhould  imagine  this 
mode,  by  hard’ningthefkin,  would  render  theblifters 
and  fubfequent  mercurial  frictions,  lefs  pervious  to 
the  parts,  independant  of  the  unfound  appearance 
which  firing  produces  and  which  we  would  evade  if 
poffible. 


Blood  Spavin  is  occafioned  by  a dropfical  en* 
largement  of  the  mucus  capfule  of  the  joint,  which 
preffing  againft  a fuperficial  vein,  paiTing  up  the 
infide  of  the  hock*  occafions  an  obftru£tion  of  blood 
and  fubfequent  enlargement. 

Thus  the  blood  fpavin  does  not  originate  in  the 
vein,  but  is  merely  aneffeft  ; confequentJy  to  reme- 
dy thisdifeafe  the  caufe  mull  be  removed — This  is 
generally  effected  by  b filtering,  firing  and  bandages, 
and  if  much  inflammation  or  lamenefs  exifts,  a few 
quarts  of  blood  fhould  be  taken  from  the  animal. 

This  treatment  in  general  fucceeds,  and  if  the 
vein  does  not  recover  its  natural  fize,  it  is  but  of 
little  confequence,  as  lamenefs  but  feldom  exifts 
after  the  mucus  capfule  is  reduced— The  vein  is 
fometimes  tied  up,  but  no  real  advantage  refults 
from  it. 
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SECTION  VII. 

0 N THE  EYE  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


THIS  chapter  I wrote  previous  to  joining  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  in  which  I prabtifed,  confe- 
quently  I could  form  no  competent  knowledge, 
of  what  variety  might  exifl  in  difeafes  of  the  horf- 
e’s  eye  in  this  Country  ; I therefore  wrote  accord- 
ing to  thofe  which  the  animal  is  afflifted  with  in 
Europe.  On  (hewing  it  to  a medical  gentlemen, 
he  informed  me  the  Animal  in  India  was  by  no 
means  fubjeft  to  fo  fatal  a difeafe  as  I had  de (brib- 
ed it,  the  inflammations  here,  being  merely  fuper- 
ficial.  I have  however  experienced  the  reverie. 
In  H.  M.  25th  Dragoons  there  are  feveral  blind 
Horfes,  which  I found  on  enquiry,  became  fo 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  I had  defcribed, 
that  is,  by  repeated  inflammations,  each  attack 
leaving  the  eye  in  a weaker  (late,  till  film  fucceed- 
ed  and  ultimately  lofs  of  vifion.  I alfo  witneffed 
two  or  three  Horfes  that  became  blind  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  whatever  relief,  was  af- 
forded was  merely  temporary;  and  con  fi dering 
the  advantages  which  the  Animal  enjoys  in  this 
country,  not  being  confined  to  foul  (fables  where 
the  acrid  exhalations  corrode  the  Eyes  as  in  Eu- 
rope, I think  the  Animal  is  to  the  full  as  fubject 
to  inflammations  of  the  Eye  in  this  Country  as 
in  Europe,  and  that  thefe  inflammations  prove 

ultimately 


no 
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ultimately  fatal  to  vifion.  In  H.  M.  25th  Dragoons 
1 think  there  are  fixorfeven  horfes  which  have  loft 
an  eye  b)  this  difeafe.  In  Europe  I don’t  recoiled 
that  it  is  much  more  predominant. 


IN  FLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

THE  organs  of  vifion  are  more  fubjed  to  be  dif- 
eafed  from  natural  caufes,  than  any  other  in  the 
animal  ceconomy*  which  I imagine  may  proceed 
from  the  Eye  Ball  being  fo  compound  in  its  ftruc- 
ture,  its  membranes  arid  humours  fo  delicate, 
both  in  their  texture  and  functions  ; its  veflels  fo 
minute,  that  the  lea  ft  irregularity  in  its  circulation, 
whether  from  internal  or  external  caufes,  tnuft 
unavoidably  produce  obftrudions  or  preffure  on 
feme  of  its  parts,  and  any  one  part  being  defedive, 
deftroys  or  deranges  the  mechanifm  of  the  whole. 

A minute  defcription  of  the  eye  mu  ft  tend,  ra- 
ther to  confufe  than  elucidate  the  fubjed  ; and  yet 
that  the  Reader  fhoulddiave  fome  general  know- 
ledge of  its  ftrudure  and  ceconomy,  I think  requi- 
fite  towards  attaining  a knowledge  of  its  difeafes. 

The  eye  is  com  poled  of  feveral  coats,  contain- 
ing humours  for  the  purpofe  of  refrading  the  rays 
of  light,  and  converging  them  to  a focal  point;  which 
point  falls  on  the  expanlion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
heated  on  the  pofterior  part,  of  the  eye,  by  which 
the  fense  of  vision  is  conveyed  immediately  to  the 
brain. 

This  mechanical  ftructure,  is  founded  on  the 
firft  laws  of  optics,  confequently  any  perfon  the 
leaft  verfed  in  that  fcience,  may  attain  an  immedi- 
ate 
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ate  knowledge  of  the  ceconomy  of  the  eye. 

It  is  divided  into  two  chambers, the  anterior  which 
contains  the  aqueous  or  watery  humour,  and  the 
the  pofterior  containing  the  cryflalline  or  glaffy 
humour.  The  rays  of  light  not  being  fafficiently 
re  fra  died  by  the  atmofphere,  pafs  thro’  the  exter- 
nal coats  of  the  eye,  which  being  convex,  mcreafe 
the  refra&ion  ; they  then  pafs  thro’  the  watery  hu- 
mour, which  not  only  increafes  the  refraction, 
but  perhaps  ferves  to  keep  a proper  (pace  be- 
tween  the  ref  railing  mediums.  [ he  rays  not  yet 

being  fufficiently  converged,  pafs  thro’  the  cryftal- 
line  lens,  which  being  hardelf  in  the  centre,  draws 
the  rays  rapidly  to  a focal  point,  which  is  received 
on  the  expansion  ol  the  optic  nerve,  where  the 
objebl  is  delineated,  and  is  conveyed  from  thence 
to  the  brain.  * 

In  the  middle  of  the  Eye,  there  is  a thin,  round, 
mufcular  membrane,  called  the  Iris,  and  that 
which  appears  a black  Ipot  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
of  an  oblong  fhape  in  the  horfe,  is  an  aperture 
termed  the  pupil,  thro’  which  the  rays  pafs.  This 
membrane  is  radiated  and  gives  colour  to  the 
eye,  as  brown,  and  blue  in  the  human  fubjeef, 
and  wall  eye,  brown  and  cinnamon  colour  in  the 
horfe  ; which  laft  is  obferved  to  be  molt  free 
from  difeafe.  It  hkewife  dilates  and  contracts, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  light,  the  eye  is 
expoled  to.  Thus  on  examining  the  pupil  of  a 


* As  the  too  great  concavity  or  convexity  of  the  Eye  is  known 
to  affedt  the  human  vifion  by  removing  the  focal  point  from  the  optic 
nerve;  may  not  the  fame  caufes  pr  educe  that  fhynefs  on  the  road,  and 

other  fymptoms  of  in.pefeft  vifion. in  ike  Horfe,  when  the  Eye  is  pcrfedtly 
free  from  difeafe.  * 
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horfe,  may  be  prognodicated  with  fome  degree 
of  certainty  the  future  fate  of  vifion  : On  a Torfe 
being  brought  from  a dark  liable  and  expofed  ltd 
a considerable  glare  of  light,  the  pupil  will  contra 61 
il  his  eye  be  found,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
rays  which  at  firll  Stimulate  the  optic  nerve.  On 
the  contrary  if  any  of  the  humours  be  cloudy,  he 
expands  his  pupil  to  receive  all  the  rays  poflible, 
as  the  obje6ts  pafs  on  to  the  optic  nerve  in  a very 
confufed  form,  having  the  fame  effe6l  as  looking 
thro’  a Telefcope,  immediately  after  the  glalfes 
have  been  breathed  on. 

The  very  delicate  Ilru6lure  and  transparency  of 
thefe  parts,  will  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the 
obdinacy  which  frequently  attends  the  cure  of 
the  difeafes  ; why  So  liable  to  a return  of  the  com- 
plaint ; and  why  impaired  vifion  mud  inevitably 
be  the  confequ^nce  of  thefe  returns.  The  circu- 
lation of  thele  parts  is  conduced  by  very  fmall  ca- 
pillary tubes,  conveying  only  the  finest  and  mod 
tranfparent  particles  ol  blood  ; if  the  circulation  of 
thefe  parts,  be  much  increafed  as  in  a local  inflam- 
mation, and  the  blood  ruShes  with  a great  degree  of 
impetus,  the  confequence  is,  a rupture  of  the  ca- 
pillary tubes,  and  an  admifiion  of  red  particles  of 
blood  to  membranes  and  humours  which  were  be- 
fore perfedlly  transparent;  and  on  the  inflammation 
fubfiding,  and  the  parts  being  in  fome  meafure 
redored  to  their  primitive  order,  the  Eye  will  be 
left  in  nearly  the  following  date  : The  delicate  me- 
chanifm  of  the  capillary  veffels  drain’d,  ruptured 
and  deprived  of  their  tone,  by  which  the  eye  will  be 
very  liable  to  be  again  aSfe6led  ; and  the  beautiful 
tranfparency  of  its  parts,  flighthy  obfcured  by 
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having  circulated  groffer  fluid  than  nature  defigned 
them. 

I cannot  omit  mentioning  a muscle  of  the  horse’s 
eye  in  this  place,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  an  opinion, 
adopted  at  the  Veterinary  College  againft  that  of 
Farriers  &c.  Molt  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  are  said  by  the  latter  to  arise  from  blows  or 
some  external  violence,  which  the  animal  has  re- 
ceived. I will  venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  cafe  in 
twenty  arifes  from  that  caufe  ; for  the  Eye  in  its 
natural  pofition,  is  in  a great  meafure  defended  by 
its  orbit ; but  on  any  violence  being  threatened 
the  animal,  or  any  thing  held  before  his  eyes,  he 
exerts  the  power  of  this  retracting  mufcle,  which 
is  attached  round  the  poflerior  part  of  the  eye,  by 
which  it  is  drawn  a confiderable  diflance  within 
its  orbit;  and  the  fame  power  propels  a ftrong 
cartilaginous  fub fiance  called  the  haws,  which  in- 
ffantly  covers  the  anterior  furface  of  the  eye,  by 
which  means  the  whole  ball  is  fecured.  * 

1 lhall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  difeafes  to 
which  the  eye  is  liable,  which  tho'  much  fewer 
in  number  than  in  the  human  fubje£t,  arc  perhaps 
more  frequent  and  fatal  to  vificn.  In  the  horse  we 
have  but  three  difeafes,  Viz,  T.  he  opthalmia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  gutta  ferena  or  paU 
fy  of  the  eye,  and  the  worm  of  the  eye. 

Inflammation  as  I before  onferved,  generally  a- 
rifes  from  natural,  very  feldom  from  accidental 

c aufes  ; 


* The  comparative  varia.ions  between  the  human  and  horfe’s  Eyes, 
are  as  follow. 

i ft.  The  horfe’s  Eye  has  one  muscle  more  than  the  human  fubjeft,  Viz* 
the  retractor  occuli. 

2d.  The  haws  or  membrana  niftitans  of  Anatomifts,  improperly  aocalltft 
in  the  horse,  as  it  is  rather  cartilaginous  than  membranous. 
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caufes  ; if  however  it  fhould  proceed  from  extcr* 
nal  violence,  it  will  always  difappear  under  the 
diiechons  i fhall  lay  down  for  the  conftitutional 
inflammation,  of  which  I am  about  to  treat. 

It  generally  appears  about  the  age  of  five  or  fix, 
being  the  time  he  arrives  at  maturity — - — The 
proximate  caufes  are  generally  too  much  or  too  little 
exercife,  want  of  frefh  air,  foul  Litters  &c.  That 
the  latter  is  frequently  fo,  I am  much  inclined  to 
believe,  from  horfes  in  Europe,  which  are  kept  in 
dole  and  foul  llables,  as  in  London,  beino-  much 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than  in  the  Country 
where  the  {tables  are  cleaner  and  lefs  confined. 
In  this  cafe  the  effluvia  arifing  from  the  dun  a-  and 
mine  mixed  up  with  the  litters,  corrodes  tire  ex- 
treme  delicate  coats  of  the  eye,  which  soon  attracts 
the  blood  m large  quantities  to  the  feat  of  irri- 
tation ; whence  proceed  all  its  fymptoms. 

The  more  external  fymptoms,  are  an  increafed 
ilchaige  of  fharp  tears  which  corrodes  in  its  paf- 
age  down  the  cheeks,  and  may  be  likewife  obferv- 
ed  dropping  from  the  nofe.  The  Eye  lids,  par- 
tic  uiarly  the  upper,  is  more  or  lefs  fwelled,  the 
c)  e ^°°^s  cloudy  and  becomes  divefted  of  its  tranf- 
paiency  ; the  pupil  is  fcarcely  difcernable,  fome- 
1 1 rues  a blight  yellow  appearance  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  E}  e,  the  patient  oecomcs  heavy,  and 


3<h  I he  pupil  is  oblong  in  Horses. 

4th,  From  the  superifcr  edge  of  the  pupil  in  the  Horse,  there  are  fever 
fmall  glandular  bodies  pendant,  and  are  covered  with  a thick  pigment  b 
Which  they  are  likewife  attached:  they  are fujppofed  to  ad  in  concert  wit 
the  ins  as  a fereen  to  defend  the  optic  nerve  when  exposed  totoo  inten/ 
light,  for  when  the  iris  by  dilating  contrafts  the  pupil,  these  glandul; 
.ubl.ances  expand,  nearly  covering  thofc  parts  the  iris  cannot  extend  tc 
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hangs  down  his  head  which  he  frequently  fhakes, 
the  haws,  if  the  inflammation  be  violent,  covers 
part  of  the  eye  to  proteft  it  from  the  rays  of  light, 
which  at  this  time  increafe  the  degree  of  irritation. 

Hefelclom  perfpires,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  to  ex- 
cefs,  which  is  perhaps  a proof  that  the  difeafe  is  not 
Amply  local,  but  affefts  the  conflitution.  Some- 
times it  attacks  one  Eye  only,  and  on  lofing  blood, 
and  being  purged  it  difappears,  and  again  makes 
its  appearance  in  four  or  live  weeks,  when  the  o- 
ther  eye  becomes  affebted  : thus  changing  perio- 
dically till  one  or  both  eyes  fall  a victim  to  its 
malignancy.* 

The  intervening  periods  of  this  difeafe,  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon:  Thus 
this  appearance  or  liage  of  the  disease-  has  been 
termed  by  Farriers, moon  blindnefs.  Theinflamma- 
tion  is  fometimes  so  great,  that  a depofit  of  lymph 
or  white  looking  matter  may  be  obferved  at  the  edge 
of  the  pupil,  generally  the  inner  angle,  as  well  as 
on  the  small  glandular  bodies  obferved  in  the  pu- 
pil. I would  recommend  this  laft  fymptom  to  be 
carefuiiy  examined,  It  2$  the  never  failing  crite- 
rion of  fucceedirm  blindnefs,  or  the  formation  of 
a cataract;  which  lad,  tho’  treated  generally  as  a fe- 
parate  difeafe,  is  but  the  termination  of  this;  and 
whenever  the  returns  intervene  at  fhort periods,  a 
catarafl;  is  to  be  expefted.t 

Indeperia'ant 


•Thefe  fymptoms  fometimes  appear  and  difappear  twenty  four  hours. 

+Mr.  Coleman  thinks  the  opthalmia  in  the  h,orfe  ie  not  of  the  fame  fpe„ 
cific  nature  as  that  in  the  human  fubjeft,  o:  any  other  ia  the  known  ani- 
mal world— he  conceives  it  a kind  of  goaty  inflammation  peculiar  to  the 
horfe. 
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Independant  of  all  the  ufual  remedies  prefcrib- 
ed  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  recourfe  has  been 
reforted  to  every  local  application  in  vain— Meffrs. 
Phips  and  Wathen's  medicine  have  been  tried,  we 
have  fcarified  and  divided  with  a lancet  the  larger 
veflels  going  to  the  Eyes,  the  carrottids,  which 
fupply  the  head  and  Eyes  with  blood,  have  been 
tied  up,  but  the  blood  was  foon  fup plied  in  an  e- 
qual  quantity,  by  anaftpmoling  or  correfponding 
branches,  l herefore  to  meet  with  permanent  fuc- 
cefs,  we  mud  not  rely  on  local  applications  alone, 
but  combine  them  with  conffitutional  remedies. 

The  unfavourable  account  I have  given  the 
reader  of  this  difeafe,  I hope,  will  not  difcourage 
him  from  paying  every  attention  to  the  animal  la- 
bouring under  it;  for  by  proper  treatment  the  ha- 
bit is  frequently  yedfified , and  the  difeafe  perfectly 
eradicated;  befides  which  the  inflammation  may 
pcflibly  proceed  from  the  admifflon  of  part  of  his 
masols  which  is  frequently  mix'd  with  his  Gram, 
or  some  other  external  violence,  alttio’  as  I have 
before  obferved,  it  is  net  fo  frequent  as  is  general- 
ly imagined. 

If  the  horfe.be  in  high  condition,  he  may  lofe 
four  quarts  of  blood  fro  n a large  orifice,  which  will 

five  a temporary  relief  ; and  if  the  inflammation 
e great,  a rowel  may  be  made  under  his  throat,  to 
divert  the  redundancy  of  humours.  A gentle 
dofe  of  phyfic  confiding  of  fix  or  eight  drams  of 
Aloes,  and  one  dram  of  Calomel  may  he  given,  and, 
after  the  operation  he  may  take  a Bolus  three  times  a 

day. 


+ A Caiaraft  is  an  opacity  cf  ti  e cryflalline  lens  or  it#  coveting 
fometinics  the  cryftalline  lens  becomes  abiorbed  as  is  obferved  in  blind 
<frf.s  wr.ofe  eyes  are  fo  much  perilhed  as  to  bs  fcarcely  difcernable*—— - 
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day,  confiding  of  half  dram  of  Opium  and  one 
dram  of  Tartar  Emetic  made  into  a proper  confif- 
tence  with  a little  treacle  or  honey.  This  mode 
may  be  pursued  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  introducing 
in  the  course  another  dose  of  gentle  phyfic,  and 
concluding  with  a third. 

If  the  animal  be  out  of  conditionor  of  a very  de- 
licate habit,  three  or  four  diuretic  balls  may  fub- 
flitute  the  phyfic. 

The  Horse  during  this  course,  muft  be  warmly 
clothed  to  a Hi  ft  the  a&ion  of  the  medicine,  and  his 
liable  kept  very  cool,  yet  not  expofed  to  any  cur- 
rent of  air.  His  litters  mull  be  frequently  changed, 
his  gram  reduced  to  half  his  ufual  quantity,  and 
the  water  he  drinks  foftencd  with  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  bran  ; his  exercife  muff  be  attended  to, 
which  fhould  be  twice  a day,  unlefs  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  forbids. 

In  refpect  to  local  applications,  I would  recom- 
mend cloths,  dipped  m cold  fpring  water,  fre- 
quently applied  over  his  eyes  and  fore-head,  his 
eyes  may  be  frequently  and  gently  wafhed  with  a 
folution  of  half  a dram  of  Crude  Salt  of  Ammoniac, 
or  one  dram  of  Sugar  of  Lead  in  a bottle  of  cold 
fpring  water,  after  which  a cloth  dipped  in  the  fo- 
lution may  be  tied  over  his  Eyes  to  prevent  the  ad- 
miflion  of  light.  In  fome  very  obfiinate  cafes,  Salt 
powdered  very  fine  and  gently  blown  into  the  eye, 
has  been  found  to  relieve. 

It  is  very  probable  the  inflammation  may  be  dif- 
perfed  at  the  commencement  of  the  above  courfe ; 
but  Iwould  recommend  perfeveringin  it,  as  the  heft 
mode  of  preventing  a return. 

If  in  oppofition  to  every  endeavour,  a cataraft 
fucceeds,  which  is  the  fall  Itage  of  this  difeafe,  I 

would 


r 
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would  recommend  laying  afide  all  further  remedies* 
unlefs  an  inflammation  {(ill  cxilts,  which  will  ge- 
nerally difappear  op  bleeding,  purging,  and  local 
applications.  ^ 

OF  THE  GUTTA  SERENA,  OR  PALSY  OF  THE 

OPTIC  NERVE. 

THIS  difeafe  but  feldom  occurs,  and  is  general- 
ly produced  by  the  flaggers,  fevere  blows  Qn  the 
head,  or  any  thing  which  can  afifeft  the  brain.  Its 
fymptoms  are,  a peculiar  tranfparent  appearance  of 
the  center  of  the  eye  from,  which  it  is  termed  by 
Farriers,  glafs  eye. 

The  pupil  too,  is  very  much  expanded  from  the 
nerve’s  having  loll  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  im- 
preffion  of  light,  the  pupil  is  therefore  continually 
dilated,  endeavouring  to  perform  its  accuftomed 
functions  ; thus  m a fhorl  time  the  pupil  ^ becomes 
preternaturally  larger  ; but  the  moft  ealy  method 
of  difeovenng  this  difeafe,  is  the  eyes  retaining  its 
tranfparent  appearance,  and  yet  a total  blindnefs 
in  that  eye  prevails. 

One  of  the  pioft  perfect  cafes  of  this  difeafe  I fi- 
ver 


* A great  deal  has  been  faid  of  extracting  the  cataraft,  couching  5rc. 
I think*3 there  arc  too  many  obHaclcs  tc  enounter,  for  independent 
©f  the  operation  being  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  human  fubject 
from  the  functions  of  the  retraftor  occuli  and  the  membrane  neditants, 
it  feldom  fucceeds,  and  even  allowing  the  operation  to  be  ever  fo  lu^cc(T- 
ful,  Hill  the  focal  diftance  is  removed,  and  glades  to  remedy  this  deledt 
cannot  be  employed,  and  even  if  they  could,  Hill  the  focal  point 
could  not  be  afeertained,  and  the  animal  being  deceived  as  to  the  true  dis- 
tance, will  be  always  darting  and  Humbling,  by  which  the  remedy  will  be 
equal  to  the  difeafe. 
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ver  law,  was  a horfe  ofMr.  Coleman’s,  and  as  the  cure 
was  alio  pei-left,  1 (hall  relate  the  cafe,  and  the  me 
thod  purfued  for  his  tecovery.  'I  he  horfe  reared 
up  and  fell  backwards  ; in  his  fall,  the  fide  of  his 
head  llruck  a hone  building  ; the  blow  was  lo  vio- 
lent, that  he  Was  with  great  difficulty  recovered 
from  the  hate  ol  infenfibihty  in  which  he  lay,  how- 
ever on  his  recovery  from  this  Hate,  a palfy  of  the 
nerve  was  difeovered  to  be  the  confequence.  He 
c had  been  copioudy  bled,  a purge  Was  adminiftered, 

1 pints  ol  Turpentine  Was  rubbed  over  his  head, 
fpine,  and  extremities  ; for  the  purpofe  of  llimti- 
lating  ; Salt  was  diflolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid  or 
Oil  ol  Vitriol,  the  vapour  of  which  was  received  up 
his  noltnls,  and  by  perfevering  a few  days  in  this 
treatment,  the  animal  was  perfectly  recovered 
f iom  the  great  fuccefs  attending  this  mode  of 
treatment  in  the  above  cafe,  and  from  the  rational 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  I would  recom- 
mend it,  in  every  cafe  of  gutta  ferena,  from  what- 
e\er  cauie  it  may  proceed. 


OF  THE  WORM  IN  THE  EYE. 

™S  wonderful  phenomena,  or  production  in 
the  animal  ceconomy  of  the  horfe,  I will  not  prefume 
to  explain,  for  I have  witnelfed  but  one  cafe  which 
was  on  my  firlt  arrival,  and  being  under  fome  fear 
rom  the  very  ferocious  defeription  I had  received 
o the  animal,  I would  not  venture  to  operate  un- 
lefehc  was  previoufly  thr„„„  , 

f which  I was  not  (uccefsful,  although  I made 
\o  vciy  extenfive  incifio ns  immediately  over  the 

worm 
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■worm  as  hr  moved  on  the  furface  ; but  from  tne 
pofition  of  the  horfes  head  on  the  ground,  I ought 
tohave  forefeen  the  impoffibility  of the  worms, efcap- 
in<r  with  the  watery  humour,  which  is  the  object  01 
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jntr  with  the  watery  humour,  which  is  the  objefct  ct 
incifion  ; for  when  the  head  is  confined  to  the 
ground,  the  water  naturally  gravitates  to  the  pollen- 
or  chamber  of  the  eye.confequently  neither  water  or 
worm  can  efeape  by  inciting  in  that  potture.  I 
will  be  heedlefs  to  add,  that  the  fuccefsful  mode  of 
operation,  is  to  infert  the  lancet  while  the  horle  is 
handing  ; if  poffible,  the  incifion  fliould  be  made 
while  the  worm  is  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
eve,  and  a little  beneath  it,  by  which  it  will  imme- 
diately pafs  out  with  the  water— fome  care  is  re- 
quired not  to  make  the  incifion  too  extenfive,  as 
the  cryftallinfe  lens  may  alfo  elcape,  which  wou  d 

caufe  immediate  blindnefs.  . ■ , • 

I have  heard,  that  mercurial  applications  to  the 
eve  will  deftroy  the  worm,  which  being  ablorbea, 
the  vifion  will  not  be  impaired.  However  extra- 
• ordinary  this  mode  of  cure  may  appear,  it  is  not 
fo  much  fo  as  the  d.feafe  ; and  I conceive : it  wor- 
thy a trial,  as  the  texture  of  the  eye  would  not  be 

fo  much  deranged  as  by  mcifing.  ? _ 

1 have  been  informed  by  many  gentlemen,  that 
weaknefs  in  the  loins,  frequently  Succeeds  the  ex- 
traflion  of  the  worm,  which  1 believe  ; but  I veiy 
much  doubt  whether  the  one  is  in  confequence  of 
the  other.  It  is  poffible  that  a relaxation  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  may  however  remotely,  caufe  the 
worm  in  -he  eye,  as  it  is  a difeafe  confined  to  hot 
climates;  and  as  I firmly  believe  the  weaknefs  m 
the  loins,  to  be  fome  paralytic  affea.on  of  the 
: fpinal  marrow  or  nerves,  fo  I imagine  it  ^ 
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probable,  that  a horse  having  had  a worm  in  the 
eye  from  a relaxedftyltem,  will  alfo  be  very  fab- 
jeft  to  weaknefs  in  the  loins.  This  does  not  argue 
any  parhcular  conneftion  between  thefe  com- 
plaints, or  that  one  is  in  confequence  of  the  other  ; 
it  only  advances,  that  the  fame  habitual  or  remote 
eaule,  may  produce  both  — T Ins  is  however  intirely 
hypothelis,  which  I have  prelumed  to  venture, 
e d which  at  all  events  I conceive  much  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  ex. rafting  the  worm  from  the 
eye,  occafions  a weakaefs  in  the  Loins. 


- t(  '122  ) 


SECTION  VIII, 

O.F  THE  GLANDS. 

■ ■ '«*»S 

//*  LANDS  are  fituated  in  aimed  every  part  of 
Ajr  the  body,  for  the  purpofe,  of  what  is  -gene- 
rally termed,  ferreting  the  various  fluids  from  the 
blood  ; as  urine  by  the  kidmes,  bile  by  the  liver, 
faliva  by  the  falivary  glands,  femen  by  the  tefles 
&c» 

The  property  of  fecretion  by  glands  is  very 
much  doubted.  A fecretion  implies  the  fluid  fe- 
creted  to  exift  in  the  blood;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
for  molt  of  the  fluids  produced  by  the  glands  are 
not  be  found  in  the  blood,  which  I think  is  a de- 
monflrable  argument  againft  the  eleftive  property 
of  glands;  for  the  late  opinions  favoured  the  theory 
of  appetency  in  the  glands,  and  lafteais.  Many  an 
guments  have 'been  adduced  to  prove  the  impofli- 
bility  of  appetency,  or  a deflre  exiftrng  m glands 
and  lacteals  to  choofe  their  own  peculiar  fluid  ; but 
the  nomexiftence  of  thefe  fluids  in  the  blood,  is,  I 
imagine,  fufficient  to  entirely  expunge  this  theory 
To  the  difeovery  of  elaftic  fluids  we  are  again 
indebted,  for  a probable  folution  on  this  very  im- 
portant part  of  Phy  biology.  The  blood  although 
it  does  not  contain  the  refpeftive  fluids  produced* 

b> 


#I  make  ufe  of  the  word  “produced”  as  lefs  erroneous  than  fecretcd,  whici 
is  proved  above  to  be  impofflble,  confcquently  the  term  ihouid  be  done  a 
Way  as  to  the  production  of  glands. 
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1>y  the  glands,  It  yet  contains  the  elementery  parts  . 
of  which  every  fluid  in  the  body  is  compofed;  there  • 
confequently  remains. but  one  mode  of  production*, 
which  is>  the  feparating  from  the  blood  thefe  e!e- 
mentery  parts,,  or  rather  decompofing  the  blood*, 
and  recompofmg:  the  divided  parts  by  vauouSi 
combinations  into  the  fiends  produced  by  theglands;- 
for  I again  obferve  that  ev.ery  part  of  the  ammab 
frame  whether  folidor  fluid,  are  all  compofed  of  the' 
fame  principles,  combined  in- various  proportions.,. 

This  mode  of  operation  in  glands*  I think  may 
be  fupported  by  many  of  the  natural  phenomena.. 
The  chyle  of  gramnivorousajid  carnivorous  animals* 
we  fhould  imagine  muff  be  very  oppoiitc  in  their 
properties,,  as-  the  one  feeds  on  vegetable,  and  the 
qther  on  animal  matter,  which  wherr  limply  dif- 
folved  produce  pulps  of  very  oppofite  properties  ; 
but  if  they  are*  flill- further  decompofed,  their  pro- 
duce is.  very  fimilar,  for  their  principles  are  the 
fame,  differing  only  in  the  proportions.  It  is  then, 
by  allowing  the  lacfeals.  the  property  cf  decompof- 
ing the  aflimilated  matter  of  food  in  the  inteflmes,. 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fa menefs-  which  we  find 
in  the  chyle  of  carnivorous  and  gramnivorous  ani- 
mals. This  could  not  poffibly  be  the  cafe  by  any 
other  mode  of  a chon  ;.  and  from  the  difeovery  of 
the  decompofkions,  and  various  recompofitions 
perpetually  fucceeding  in  the  vegetable  world,  and 
Ui  many  inflancesin  the  animal,  theabove  operations 
of  the  ladfeals  will  appear  natural  : for  I conceive  it  is 
merely  the  inf  ancy  of  the  intereftingdifcoveryofelaf^ 
tic  fluids,  which,  givesan  air.  of  improbability  to  eve- 
ry fuccefTive  link  of  difeovery,  and  frelh  observations 

of  their  extenfive  operations  in  the  field  of  nature. 

1 Several 


Several  more  of  the  natural  phenomena  might 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  operation  in 
glands  and  ladleals,  although  analogy  is  by  no  me.  ns 
the  llrongeft  proofs  that  can  be  advanced  in  the 
prelent,  in  fiance;  yet  if  it  is  known  that  this  operatic 
on  takes  place  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  cecoao- 
my,  or  that  there  can  be  no  othermo.de  of  aflting,  it 
will  in  fomemeafure  efface  the  appearnce  of  theory 
or  improbability — -a  kind  of  odium  which  every 
new  observation  or  ddcovery  has  to  combat,  previ- 
ous to  its  adoption.  A fimiiar  procefs  is  known  to, 
exift  in  the  lungs,  where  the  air  is.  decompofed  and; 
the  oxygene  feparated  from  it;,  at  the  fame  infant 
a quantity  of  hydrogene  from  the  blood  combines, 
with  pare  of  the  ox v gene,  a' d waler  is  produced, 
which  efcapes  in  exhaling.  Here  is  the  whole  pro. 
cels  faccefhvely  performing  every  time  we  refpire, 
?md  as,  a continued  fer.es  of  well  directed  obferva-* 
tions,  prove  a.  famenefs,  and  iimpnc  ty  in  the  o^. 
perations  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  above  pro* 
per’ y o{  glands  is  the  more  plaufible. 

The  rapid,  mode,  by  which  diuretics  are  known 
to  act  in  fome  measure,  supports  the  above  opinion. 

If  this  property  is  not  allowed  to  the  glands  and, 
la&eals*  by  what  mode,  (hall  we  account  for  an 
animal  out  of  condition  being  turn’d  out  to  graze* 
and  returning  in  twelve. or  fifteen  days,  with  art 
accumulation  of  a half  hundred  weight  of  fat? 
This  cannot  furely  be  produced  by  the  quantity  of 
poor  four  herbs  which  the  animal  could  have p,ck» 
ed  up  during  that  time,  for  the  quantity  of  Animal 
S-d  accumulated,  could  fcarce  be  produced  front 
any  known  quantity  of  grofs;  but  if  the  decompofi* 
tion  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  herb  is.  allowed,  or  of 
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the  water  which  the  animal  drinks,  the  phenomena  is 
developed.  For  the  water  as  well  as  the  herbs  can 
fupply  when  decompofed,  an  abundance  of  the 
principles  requifite  for  the  formation  of  fat. 

An  obje&ion  m tv  be  advanced  to  this,  or  rather 
a Query — It  the  Brute  creation  can  accumulate  fat 
from  watei , or  (he  mod  common  and  leaf  nutria 
tious  herbs,  why  cannot  the  human  fubjeft  receive 
the  fame  benefit  from  water  and  vegetables?  I > re- 
ply, I have  to  remark,  thatfuch  inflances  are  by  no 
nr  ans  uncommon — Many  of  the.  natives  of  India 
live  on  rice  and  water.  The  lower  Clafs  of  Infix, 
on  potatoes  and  fkim’d  milk,  many  young  chil- 
dren ufe  fcarce  any  thing  elfe,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  but  a perfon  elevated  from  infancy  on  ve- 
getables. and  water,  may  be  fat  and  healthy  ; yet  I 
imagine  the  human  fubje£i  requires  a different 
kind  of  food,  and  it  is  known,  that  people  ufing  a- 
nimal  diet,  are  much  ftronger  than  the  former  de- 
feription  of  people  ; and  when  once  a perfon  has 
been  accuflomed  to  animal  food,  he  can  feldom 
exift  long  without  it,  for  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
once  accuflomed  to.  a ftrong  flimulus,  will  fuffer 
from  fo  great  a reduftion  as  to  vegetables  and 
water,  and  it  is  this  deprivation  of  ftimuliis, 
and  want  of  folidity  in  the  Vegetable  food, 
which  would  injure  the  fyflem,  more  than  the  im- 
mediate want  of  nourishment,  altho’  the  latter 
might  exift  to  a confiderable  degree,  as  indigeftion 
would  take  place,  and  the  lacleals  lofing  their  ac- 
cuftomed  ftimulus,  would  refufe  to  perform  their 
functions  ; for  it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the  laws  of 
irritability,  that  the  fibre  once  ftimulated,  will  re- 
quire a yet  ftronger  to  produce  the  fame  effeft— • 
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Previous  to  my  leaving  England,  a eircumflaixcQ* 
occurred,  which  I think,  cannot  well  be  accounted! 
for  by  any  other  operation,,  than  by  this  property 
in  the  lacteals,  and  glands., 

: A French  Prifoner  of  the  name  of  Donery,  taken; 


in  the  Hoche  by  Sir. 
of  nine  brothers  remarka 


fk  Warren,  was  one 
Die  for  their  voracious, 


appetite — The  above  prifoner,  was  allowed  the- 
rations  of  ten  men  daily,,  which  could  not  quiet: 
his  voracious  craving  for  food..  That  the  faff 
might  be  well  attefted,  Admiral  Child  and  his  fon,. 
Doftors  Johnfon  and  Cochrane,  and  many  other 
refpedlable  perfbns,  were  prefent  at  a day  appoint- 
ed, to  witnefs  the  quantity  of  food  he  would  eatSv 
and  the  effefts  produced. — -The  following  is  the- 
quantity  confirmed  in  twelve  hours,  and  he  was. 
yet  requeuing  more,  which  was  refufed. 

Cows  raw  udder,,  lb.  4 

Solid  Beef,  raw. 


10 


Tallow  Candles,, 


Total  of  folids.  16  j 


2 ^ and  five  hot* 
> ties  of  Porter 


When  he  was  with  the  French  Army,,  and  much, 
diftreffed  for  food,  he  ufed  to  eat  daily,  five  or  fix 
pounds  of  grafs  ; but  vegetables  and  even  bread  in, 
general  did  not  agree  with  him. 

The  diet  which  he  preferred,  and  which  appears 
moil  grateful  alfo  to  his  conftitution,  was  entirely 
animal,  and  that  raw.  When  in  thofe  fituations  in 
which  he  could  not  be  fupplied  with  wholefome 
provifions,  he  would  eat  live  cats,  dogs  and  rats;  of. 
the  former  he  was  known  to  have  eaten  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  four Jn  one 


year.  In  the  Engl lfh 
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r gprilbn  fuch  aflfameful  p raft  ice  was  not  long  differed. 

It  is  furprizing  with  this  enormous  appetite, 
(and  favage  mode  of  gratifying  it,  that  his  manners 
were  amiable  and  he  was  univerfally  liked  among 
his  fellow  prifoners,  and  in  general,  very  lively  and 
■aftive. 

His  {kin  was  of  the  ufnal  temperature,  his  pulfe 
generally  about  eighty,  his  eyes  were  clear  and 
bright,  his  tongue  clean,  and  his  flools  natural. 
He  had  enjoyed  one  uninterrupted  feries  of  perfect 
health  from  a child,  and  his  uncommon  feeding 
never  interupted  him  during  the  day,  and  fo  far 
from  rendering  him  dull,  that  after  he  had  eaten 
the  quantity  of  provifion  witneffed  by  Admiral 
Child  and  company,  he  retired  with  his  companions 
to  fpend  the  evening  in  dancing.  He  generally 
retired  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  and  immediately 
perfpired  intenfely.  About  one,  he  ufually  awoke 
very  hungry,  and  would  eat  the  refidue  of  his  day’s 
provender,  when  he  would  again  fleep,  and  violent- 
ly perfpire  till  he  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  perlpiration  left  him;  and  if  he  could  procure 
a few  pounds  of  raw  flefh  to  fatisfy  his  immediate 
craving,  he  was  perfeftly  eafy.  As  a proof  of  his 
ftrength  and  aftivity,  he  had  frequently  carried  a 
load  of  three  hundred  weight  to  a confiderable  dif- 
tance,  and  when  in  the  army  he  has  marched  four- 
teen leagues  with  all  his  military  appointments. 

This  is  a very  uncommon  cafe,  and  no  fatisfac- 
tory  explanation  can  refult  from  the  confideration 
of  the  lafleals  taking  up  fuch  an  lmmenfe  quantity 
of  afiimilated  fluid,  and  indeed  I muff  confefs  it  is 
equally  as  inexplicable  to  imagine  how  the  fto- 
mach  could  diffolve  fuch  a quantity  of  flefh,  and 
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which  is  evidently  conveyed  into  the  fyftem  in  & 
few  hours.  We  can  however  draw  one  conclufion 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  alfo  remarks  in  his  letter  to 
iDr.  Blane,  (hewing  the  very  great  importance  of 
the  di (charge  by  the  (kin.  I think  too,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  one  of  the  principal  actions  of  (odd*  is 
to  increafe  the  ftimulus  of  the  whole  body  ; (or  in 
the  above  cafe,  it  does  not  appear  that  die  man 
was  more  lufty  than  ufual,  aitho’  his  digeftive  pow- 
ers were  fo  good ; but  his  ftrength  &c-.  was  con- 
fpicuous,  and  the  nodlurnal  fweat  proceeded  evi- 
dently from  an  increafed  adion  of  the  fyftem;  and 
if  we  trace  its  progrefs-,  we  (hall  find  it  ftimulating 
the  ftomach  and  mteftines,  next  the  lacteals  and 
tnei enteric  glands,  from  whence  encreahng  the 
inafs  of  blood,  it  there  alfo  adds  as  a ftimulus;  until 
the  circulation  is  reduced  by  the  immenfe  per- 
fpirations— -the  whole  of  this  procefs  appears  to 
* have  taken  place  twice  every  night,  without  the  lead 

apparent  injury  to  the  fyfterm  , , 

This  very  general  adion  of  the  ftirnulus  of  food 
rnay  throw  fume  light  on  the  various  mode  of  feed- 
ing horfesj  and  the  different  effeds  produced.  1 he 
chyle  or  nutritious  particles  feparated  from  his 
food*  is  the  fame  as  to  its  properties,  whether  he.  is 
fed  on  marfh  la  ids*  or  old  hay  and  corn,  yet,  the 
effeds  produce  d are  very  different;  for  the  grafs,  as 
in  this  country,  and  the  boil’d  gram,  does  not  con- 
tain that  quantity  of  ftimulus,  which  a dry  nourfth- 
ing  food  does;  but  it  produces  a large  quantity  of 
poor  chyle,  and  hence  a larger  depoiit  ol  fat  takes 
plare,  and  the  animal  looks  plump  ; but  when  he  is 
ex  era  fed,  his  true  ftate  is  deteded,  by  his  profile 
fweits,  andheaving  of  the  flanks;  and  as  to  his  being 

io  fat,  I conceive  by  no  means  favorable,  as  it  is  m 

•confequenc* 
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Confequence  of  a want  of  energy  in  the  fyflem,  by 
which  the  abforbents  are  too  languid  to  carry'  off 
what  the  arteries  depofit.  In  a horfe,  fed  on  good 
hay  and  dry  nutritious  grain,  the  very  oppofite  ef- 
fects will  be  produced,  The  ffimul  us  being  conveyed 
thro’  the  fyflem,  the  adion  of  the  abforbents  will 
be  ftrong,  and  readily  abforb  the  depofited  fat  ; 
eonfequently  the  animal  tho’  he  looks  not  (ol plumb, 
yet  has  no  obflrudions,  or  the  ad  ion  of  his  mufcles 
jnc  umbered  with  fat.  In  this  ftate,  theanimal  is  much 
more  vigorous,  perfpires.  buq  moderately,  and  his 
breathing  is  but  little  affeded,  1 hefe  are  certain- 
ly great  advantages,  but  how  far  they  may  exift  in 
this  country,  1 am  not  enabled  to  decide ; I however, 
think  it  a trial  well  worth  making,  by  thofe  who 
are  partial  to  the  animah  It  is  not  impoffible,  but 
dry  food,  might  do  away  lome  of  the  moll  danger- 
ous of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The 
hone  which  frequently  accumulates  in  the  horfe’sin- 
te (lines  from  eating  fou^  grafs,  and  which  eventually 
produces  inflammation  of  the  inteflines  and  deatn, 
would  be  effaced  from,  the  lift  of  difeafes  ; as  might 
many  more,  nearly  all  of  them  proceeding  from  the 
adion  and  depofit  of  the  arterial  fyflem,  being 
flronger  and  greater  than  the  adion  of  the  abforb- 
ents; and  if  the  latter  is  increafed  by  adiet  which 
contains  more  ftimulus,  as  the  dry  food  recommend- 
ed, the  nft  ot  thole  rapid  and  fatal  difeafes  which 
attack  the  animal  in  this,  country,  would  in  fome- 
meafure  be  leffened. 


I am  fearful  m this  fedion,  as  in  forne  others,  I 
may  bethought  too  fpeculative,  and  not  fufficiently 
attached  to  received  opinions.  In  theprefent  flateof 
phyfick,  many  fuppofed  fads  are  now  doubted,  and 
the  whole  is.  evidently  fluduating,  and  will  no, 
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doubt  ere  itfubfides,  entirely  efface  the  erroneous 
principles  of  the  ancierits,  to  which  medical  men 
have  been  too  much  attached.  Some  latisfa&ory 
principles  will  alfo  no  doubt  be  decided  on,  which 
will  bear  the  tell  of  reafon,  arid  produce  a more  ge« 
neral  good  to  mankind  at  large.  Such  effedls  as 
tliefe  mull  be  derived  from. a fpir-it  of  enquiry,  which 
feems  at  prefent  to  interelf  the  medical  world* 
and  which  is  certainly  more  commendable,  than 
tamely  fubmitting  one’s  practice  to  be  giiided  by 
the  directions  of  men,  who  can  give  no  plaufible 
reafons  for  fuch  directions  ;and;it  is.  well  known  that 
some  difeafes  are  alrnoft  invariably  fatal,  as  Dr, 
Bed  does  remarks,  of  the  confumption  in  England, 
Then  furely  there  can  be  no  excufe  for  profeffi- 
onal  men,  not  quitting  the  beaten  track,  when  they 
know  it  to  be  fp  difaff  rpus.  Still  f urther  in  extenuate 
on,  I beg  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  progrefs  of 
natural  philosophy*.  This  encourages  our  moft 
deeming  * difficult  enquiries,  and  will  in  fome 
meafure  prove,  that  tho’  we  may  be  at  prefent  un- 
fuccefsfid  in  the  refe arches  of  many  natural  phe- 
nomena  ; yet  the  effort  is  plaulible,  and  paves  the 
way  to  future  fuccefs,  and  which  we  have  a right  tQ 
expeft  from  time  and  indefatiguable  perfcverance. 

The  human  mind  in  the  fir  It  periods  of  exiftence* 
was  totally  deficient  of  every  acquired  know- 
ledge; pofl  effing  only  the  faculty  of  attaining  it,  of 
making  enquiries  and  drawing  inferences  that  were 
arae  or  lefs TatisfaCtory.  T his  reafoning  faculty  is 
the  llroijgand  indelible  line  of  diltinCtion,  which  fe- 
parates  him  from  the  reft  of  the  animal  creation.  It 
is  probable,  that  even  fpeech  was  an  attainment  of 
|iis  own,  and  ponfequently  his,  firft  efforts,  were  di- 
aled towards  attaining  this  mode  qf  conveying; 
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his  fentiments,  and  making  enquiries  and  refponfes  . 

We  afterwards  find  man,  admiring  the  never 
ceafing  and  benevolent  round  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  which  is  manifeft  in  the  fir  ft  kinds  of 
poetry.  Hidory  foon  followed,  as  in  the  anci- 
ent books  of  Mofes,  Homer  &c-  and  it  was  not 
’till  after  this  period,  that  the  mind  ftill  feeking 
for  frefh  objefts,  enquired  into  its  own -evidence, 
and  the  exifience  of  every  thing  around  : Hence 
the  enquiries  and  writings  of  the  fir  it  Philofqphers 
on  metaphyficks,  and  moral  and  natural  philofophy. 

As  we  advance;  we  (hall  yet  find  mankind  fatiated 
With  their  exiding  knowledge,  and  dill  fc eking  a 
more  extenfi  ve  field  of  enquiry.  The  healing  art  now 
made  forne  {light  advances,  and  chymiftry  that  was 
{imply  confined  to  a few  ores,  and  medical  com- 
pounds, now  took  a larger  range,  and  embraced  a 
wider  fphere  of  the  ufetul  arts.  Thus  in  a pro- 
grelfive  feries,  we  find  the  human  mind  expanding 
and  developing  more  and  more  tliofe  wonderful 
capacities,  which  have  fo  long  eluded  the  purfuita 
ol  meta  phyfical  enquiries. — -By  comparing  the  an- 
cient with  the  modern  knowledge^  will  be  brought 
to  one  view,  the  extenfive  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  natural  philofophy 

Had  Tlfculapius  or  Hippocrates,  been  informed 
of  the  nature  of  vegetation  ; of  their  decompofing 
water,  and  circulating  the  aerv-form  fluids,  which 
recompofing  in  an  endlefs  variety  of  combinations 
produce  the  fruits,  oils,  offences,  refins,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  vegetable  extracts  ; had  they  I 
fay  been  inilrufted  in  thefe  beautiful  difeoveries, 
they  would  have  rejefted  the  belief  of  the  know- 
ledge being  human,  and  deified  their  imtru&or. 


A Philofophcr  in  ancient  times,  colle&ing  his  mind 
to  a focai  point,  and  direfting  it  to  the  fubjeft  of 
the  operations  of  nature,  could  form  but  wild  con- 
jectures; which  with  great  induftry  and  abilities  he 
would  attempt  to  reduce  into  fomething  like  a fyf- 
tem,  and  which  has  produced  fo  many  ingenious 
but  uni  up  ported  theories  : But  the  prefent  know- 
ledge admits  of  much  more  accurate  obferva- 
lions.  The  unbounded  mind  of  a Newton  could 
ioar  and  almofl  embrace  immenlity— elevat- 

ed to  creation’s  highefl  verge,  he  calmly  con- 
templated the  Various  mazes  of  the  revolving 
fpheres,  viewed  endlefs  funs  fupporting  and  beam- 
ing on  their  refpeftive  worlds,  and  admired  the 
inexhauihble  benevolence  of  a deity,  who  crea- 
ted fucn  numerous  and  magnificent  vehicles  for 
the  reception  of  life — Soon  did  his  penetrating 
mind  explain  the  apparent  mazes  of  the  fpheres, 
and  difcover  their  feparate  aftion  i To  him  the 
whole  creation  developed  her  laws  and  various  at- 
traflions,  and  from  feeming  confufion  in  the  hea- 
vens, he  deduced  beauty  and  regularity  * Uncon- 
fined to  the  extenfive  grandeur  of  the  fpheres,  his 
duflile  mind  again  defcends,  and  with  the  fame 
philofophic  eye,  explores  the  minuted  objefts — » 
even  a ray  of  light  emanating  from  the  fun,  could 
not  elude  his  refearches.  He  divides  and  analyfes 
it  into  its  various  colours,  from  which  afeending 
with  progreffive  toil,  he  explains  the  caufes  of  the 
rainbows  variegated  arch,  and  concludes  with  de- 
ferring the  various  powers,  which  different  fub- 
flances  poffefs,  of  decompofing  the  light  into  its 
primitive  colours  ; while  abforbing  fome  and  paf- 
ling  others,  occafions  all  their  variegated  (hades. 
Qther  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  have  been 
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difcovered,  of  which  the  ancients  could  form  no 
poflible  conception  ; as  elettricity  and  the  ufe  of  the$ 
magnet  : the  exi  lienee  of  the  former  not  being 
known  to  therm  and  they  were  equally  ignorant  as 
to  the  nfes  and  many  properties  of  the  latter* 
Thefe  confiderations  will,  I hope,  extenuate  me* 
in  thofe  parts  of  this  work,  in  which  I may  have 
departed*  from  feme  of  thofe  common  received  opi- 
nions, which  are  void  of  conviction* 

OF  THE  liver  And  its  diseases* 

THE  Liver  is  the  large  ft  gland  in  the  body.  Its 
Fi tuation  is  on  the  right  fide  under  the  (lomach; 
and  its  funftion  is  to  produce  bile  for  the  pur-* 
boi  • of  a (lilting  digeftion,  and  increafing  the  worm* 
like  motion  gf  the  inteftmes*  by  which  their  con* 
tents  are  conveyed  from  the  body. 

1 here  is  a peculiarity  in  the  fupply  of  blood  to 
this  gland,  Which  is  not  found  in  any  other  inflance. 
I have  before  mentioned,  that  the  fluids  produced 
in  the  body,  were  performed  by  arteries  ; that  is, 
from  blood  flawing  from  the  heart,  and  generally 
through  the  medium  of  glands,  as  faliva  from  the 
fali vary  glands,  tears  from  the  lachrymal  glands, 
femen  from  the  teftes  &c.  while  the  liver  only 
cannot  feparate  bile  but  from  veinous  blood.  The 
vein  which  fupplies  it,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  veins  from  almofl  all  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men ; as  from  the  (lomach,  bowels,  and  fpleem 

1 here  are  many  reafons  given  for  this  peculiari* 
ty  in  the  liver,  Firft,  the  arteries  would  convey  the 

blood 
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blood  too  rapidly,  for  fuchanjextenfive  fupply  ofjbile 
as  the  liver  produces  when  in  an  healthy  hate,  which  is 
proved  by  its  being  fo  liable  to  difeafes  in  hot  climates, 
where  the  blood  circulates  quicker  from  the  gene- 
ral fiimulus  of  heat ; by  this  means  the  Vein  fupplies 
the  blood  too  rapidly  * and  is  perhaps  alfo  mixed 
with  a quantity  of  arterial  blood,  from  which  bile 
cannot  be  produced,  and  the  confequence  is,  a de- 
feat of  bile,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  vein  which  fupplies  the  liver  with  blood  for 
the  produ£lion  ol  bile,  lias  two  modes  of  terminat- 
ing. One  is  in  innumerable  fmall  duds,  of  which  the 
liver  is  almofl  wholly  compofed,  and  in  which  the 
blood  is  converted  to  bile  : the  other  is  in  corref- 
ponding  veins,  which  carries  off  the  refidue  after 
the  bile  is  produced. 

The  fmall  duds  unite  as  they  leave  the  liver,  into 

j * 

a large  one  called  the  hepatic,  or  bile  dud.  1 his 
dud  empties  itfelfinto  the  duodenum^  which  is  the 
£rlt  intefline,  and  where  the  food  is  chiefly  digefted. 
It  is  an  obflrudion  in  this  dud,  which  is  generally 
the  caufe  of  the  jaundice  or  yellows. 

I cannot  omit  in  this  place,  remarking  a mofl 
glaring  error  of  Taplins,  which  cannot  poffibly  be 
paffed  over,  although  at  the  commencement,  I wifh- 
ed  to  avoid  the  moff  diflant  penonal  refledions  ; 
yet  to  overlook  the  prefent  in  fiance  would  be  falfe 
delicacy,  as  his  works  have  been  fo  generally  diftri- 
buted  and  received,  and  confequently  many  of  his 
errors  adopted. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  jaundice  or  yellows,  he  fays 
<c  the  mofl  fimple  and  lead  dangerous  complaint 
palling  under  this  denomination,  ariles  folely  from 
an  obltrudion  in  the  biliary  duds,  or  in  the  gall 
bladder  fituated  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  liver, 

whofe 
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who immediate  purpofc  it  is  to  afTift  in  fecreting 
the  bile  from  the  blood,  and  promote  its  convey- 
ance to  the  inteftines;  where  (by  its  acrid  and  Si- 
mulating property,)  it  is  deflined  to  excite  the  pe- 
riftaltic  motion,  by  which  they  expel  their  con- 
tents,3’ 

I mull  firft  exprefs  my  aftonifhment,  that  Mr. 
Taplin  was  never  informed,  that  the  horfe  has  no 
gall  bladder  ; for  I cannot  for  a moment  fuppofe 
fuch  a miftake  could  occur,  (which  it  does  even  in 
the  eleventh  edition  of  his  work)  to  a perfon  in  the 
habit  of  writing  from  ocular  proofs  or  obfervation. 
He  muff  therefore  have  wrote(  which  all  his  writings 
prove)  from  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  &c.  in  the 
human  fubjeft  ; which  argues  a great  deficiency  in 
the  general  knowledge  of  phyfic,  to  imagine,  that 
all  the  animal  creation  mu  ft  be  formed  with  anato- 
mical fimilitude. 


Mr.  Taplin  points  out  the  exaft  fituation  of  this 
non-exifting  bladder.  He  then  fays  “ whofe  imme- 
diate purpofeit  is  tq  alhft  in  fecreting  the  bile  from 
the  blood  and  promote  its  conveyance  to  the  in- 
teftines/’ Imuft  here  again  ftate  the  mifapplication 
of  the  functions  which  he  attributes  to  the  gall  blad- 
der, even  allowing  its  exiftence  ; for  it  could  nei- 
ther afli ft  m fecreting  the  bile  from  the  blood,  or 
convey  it  to  the  inteftines.  In  animals  who  have 
a gall  bladder,  its  funftion  is  to  receive  part  of  the 
bile  from  the  liver,  where  the  more  watery  particles 
being  abforbed,  renders  the  rehdue  much  more  a- 
end,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  a ftronger  ftimulus 
to  the  inteftines. 

To  expofe  more  of  the  mafs  of  error  and  impo- 
fition  pf  this  writer  on  the  public,  he  informs  us, 

that 
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that  the  gall  bladder  lies  between  the  two  lobes  of 
the  liver.  This  defcription  certainly  argues  the 
animal  having  but  two  lobes.  Thus  Mr.  Tapi  in  has, 
rendered  more  complicate  the  organs  of  bile,  by 
giving  the  animal  a gall  bladder  which  nature  never 
gave;  and  the  liver  he  has  divided  into  two  lobes, 
in  head  of  four.  He  ought  to  have  known  from  the 
tnolt  common  knowledge  pi  comparative  anatomy* 
that  the  action  and  fhape  of  the  animal,  requir- 
ed its  being  divided  into  a number  ol  lobes,,  as  it 
ts  in  moft  quadrupeds  ; and  to  render  them  yet 
more  fuple,  each  lobe  has  a number  of  h{Iures.  It  is, 
thus  confirmed  that  Mr,  Taplin,  could  never  have 
examined  the  internal  parts  of  a Horfe,  or  that  he 
took  not  the  lead  advantage  of  it,  to  make  the  moft 
common  pbfervations.  It  is.  moft  probable,  that 
the  human  fubjed,  was  entirely  his  fomce  ol  know- 
ledge, as  he  could  not  otherwise  have  fo  cQntrafted 
the  natural  economy  of  the  animal 

Mr.  Taplin  has.  not  only  created  a gall  bladder, 
to  which  he  gives  locality,  qualities,  and  difeafes 
fimilar  to  that  in  the  human  fubjed  ; but  he  has 
alfo  prefcribed  from  the  fame  analogy.  His  pre- 
icriptions  are  loaded  with  articles  which  are  found 
to  have  little  ©r  no  cffcd  on  the  horfe,  and  pofi-^ 
lively  none  in  the  quantities,  he  recommends ; as  figs, 
tamarinds,  fplit  railins,  flick  liquorice,  faffron,  ela-. 
campane,  crearn  of  tartar,  and  many  other  fuch 
ingredients,  which  he  mull  have  inferted,  either  to 
decorate  his  recipes,  or  from  an  unpardonable 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  operation  of  medicines 
on  the  horfe  ; moll  of  them  being  articles,  on  which 
the  animal:  might  almoft  feed  without  any  percep- 
tible effeds,  and  which  he  recommends  in  doles  of 
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a few  drams,  , This  want  of  confederation  can 
be  only  compared  to  the  fuperditious  and  preju- 
diced  Regimental  Salidry,  who  in  cold  wet  wea- 
ther, gives  to  each  of  the  horfes,  half  a date,  as  a 
ftimulus  to  prevent  the  effefls  of  cold.  Mr.  Taplin 
is  alfo  defeftive  in  what  he  recommends  as  the 

J ■ s * 

more  aftive  medicine.  , In  his  purgatives,  he  orders. 
Salts  in  dofes  of  an  ounce  or  two,  while  I have  gi- 
ven two  or  three  pounds  frequently  without  even 
rendering  the  body  lax. \ jallap,  which  he  recom- 
mends in  dofes  of  one  or  two  drams,  Mr.  Cole- 
:man  has,  I believe,  adminiflered  in  dofes  of  half  a 
pound  or  more  without;  fcarcely  meeting  witli  any* 
lefFeft.  Erring  next  in  the  other  extreme,  Mr.  Tap- 
lin recommends  Aloes  and  Calomel  in  ; luch  doles, 
.as  in  England  very  frequently  produces  the  mo  ft 
'lading  ill  effefts,  and  frequently  inflames  the  bow- 
ids  fo  much  as  to  produce  death  ; while  Mr.  Cole- 
man finds  one  third  or  half  the  > dofe  anfwer  e- 
■very  purpofe  of  a purgative.*-.  The  danger  reiult- 
:ing  from  violent  phyfick,  Mr*  Taplin  mu  ft  have 
known,  had  he  been  more  accurate  in  examining 
Ithe  druCture  of  the  Inte dines  than  that  of  the  gall 
bladder — Errors  that  even  thofe  men  whom  he  fo 
Jungeneroufly  expofes,  never  committed.  This  ve- 
iry  loofe  manner  of  writing  on  a fcience  in  fuch  ge- 
meral  practice,  is  the  more  to  be  depreciated  in  a 
Jinan,  who  fo  feverely  abufes  others  fora  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  which  the  want  of  opportunities  and 
encouragement  particularly  excufe.  His  unjud 
ifnveftives  are  rendered  dill  further  confpicuous  by 

• • • • a 

' f * ? •*■**'.  . 
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I * It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Taplin  wrote  for  the  horfes  in 
• England,  where  half  the  quant  ity  of  purgatives  which  are  ufed  in  hot  cli* 
’States  will  fuffice,  (vide  Chap,  on  the  Inteftines- ) 
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d circtimnance,  I was  led  to  enquire  into,  from  hh 
con  mueci  centres  of  Gibbon  and  others.  On  refer- 

1 '?  ? a Pr  bv1Cf.1<X5  of  Glbfofl  on  the  anatomy  and 
difeafes  of  the  horfe  (on  which  Mr.  Taplin  has  be- 

ftowed  fo  many  ill-natured  epithets)  1 PfOUnd  that 

!h-,?tiCrwhu  llver&c’  very  correff,  and  remark' 

Inn«he J1? rft  haS  n°  galJ  bladder-  This  mu(l  have 
appeared  fuch  an  error  to  Mr.  Taplin  had  he  read 

the  work,  that  he  Would  either  have  expo  fed  it  or 

n^do^l^  Wrm?ke  th°fe  enclumes>  which  would 
no  doubt  have Met  him  right;  it  therefore  clearly 

appears  that  he  never  read  Gibbon's  publication, 

confequemly  his  outrageous  criticifms  mud  be 

public  X deC  ’ and  wor£hy  of  no  notice  from  the 

I hope  to  be  excufed  this  deviation,  as  it  is  the 
f fha11  e*er  'ntrude,  and  which  f fhould 

W f tJ°  fa‘‘  •nXundfd  m the  Prefent  inftance, 
but  for  thfe  very  illiberal  manner  in  which  Mr.Tap- 

lm  has  eredled  his  name,  by  calumniating  every 

previous  writer  ; many  of  whom  had  meritandob- 

iervation,  though  not  that  faftidious-  and  florid  dif- 

p.ay  of  language,  which  Mr.  Taplin  exhibits  on  a 
icier.ce  the  lead  adapted  for  it. 

The  reafon  afligned  for  the  abfence  of  the  gall 
bladder  in  horfes,  is  the  continual  feeding  of  the  a- 
mmal,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  ftomach  preventing 
the  food  from  remaining  there  diffident  time  to  be 
digelted,  as  in  other  animals.  This  fundion  there- 

Part  take,s  Place  ln  inteflines.  From  this 
ltrudure  it  will  be  Obvious,  that  gall  bile  would  be 

prejudicial,  hurrying  the  motion  of  the  bowels  Co 

much 
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ipuch,  as  to  prevent  the  full  extra&ioa  of  the  nu- 
tritious parts.* 

The  fimple  llrudure  of  thefe  parts  in  the  Horfe. 
a£c®.unts  f°r  his  being  lefs  fubjed  to  complaints  of 
the  liver,  than  animals  whofe  biliaryfyflem  is  more 
complicate,  as  in  the  human  fubjed,  Iheep,  oxen. 


OF  THE  JAUNDICE  or  yellows. 


THE  exigence  of  this  difeafe,  is  known  by  the 
animal  being  very  coltive,  the  faxes  very  pale  and 
fmall  in  quantity,  and  his  urine  deep  coloured ; the 
lnfide  of  the  eyelids,  and  what  is  termed  the  white 
of  the  eye  are  tinged  with  yellow,  his  appetite  di- 
mmifhes,  he  becomes  dull,  and  hangs  his  head.  If 
the  obftrudion  of  bile  is  great,  and  the  liver  is  any 
ways  inflamed,  he  will  perhaps  point  his  head  to 
his  right  fide,  expreffing  uneafinefs  more  than  dired' 
pam.  If  the  difeafe  is  not  deteded,  the  animal  will 
very  foon  become  very  poor  and  out  of  condition. 

1 he  exigence  of  inflammation  in  the  liver  of  the 
horfe  has  been  difputed  ; I will  only  afTert,  that  I 
lave  frequently  feen  inftances  of  the  jaundice,  and 
wo  or  three  times  attended  with  confiderable’pain 
n the  right  fide.  One  cafe  in  particular,  was  in  the 

^th 


The  gall  bladder  is  the  receptacle  for  a part  of  the  bile  from 
ll  ‘■''"."'here  the  more  watery  parts  being  abforbed,  renders  the  refute 

1,  u*  j a""1  ft,.mui*"n8>  Se"'rally  termed  gall.  In  animals  that  have 
gall  bladder,  asm  the  human  fubjeit,  fheep,  oxen,  &c.  thereare  two  kind 
bile  which  pours  into  .he  ftomacb ; that  which  comes  immediately 

a^whl  'r- " ry  MU  a1d  flTS  almoft  conlinual>y  i"  health  ; while 

Wh'"  tKcftoxnach  iSfuU,  chy 
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13th  Dragoons,  where  the  animal  was  fo  much  re~ 
duced  with  all  the  above  fymptoms  in  their  mofl 
aggravated  form,  that  it  was  not  fuppofed  pof- 
fible  he  could  Survive.  He  was  ' bliltered  on 

p ‘ 

the  regions  of  the  liver,  and  a very  Ifrong  dofe  of 
Calomel  was  given,  which  entirely  lucceeded. 

Ido  not  advance  this  as  a politive  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  but  it  certainly  injny  opinion  mult  have 
been  inflamed  fufficiehfly  to  produce  pain  ; which 
is  the  more  probable  when  the  quantity  of  bile  is 
considered,  which  being-  obftrubled  in  its  natural 
paiTage  to  the  ftomach,  is  obliged  to  be  abforbed 
from  the  liver,  and  carried  into  the  blood.  By  this 
courfe  it  alfo  gives  a yellow  pnge  to  the  fecretions. 

This  difeafe  is  produced  generally  from  inaction 
after  an  active  campaign,' or  any  other  continued 
.ctifltimary  exercife  ; it  alfo  frequently  attends  a 
change  of  diet  or  temperature. 

'V The  cure  generally  fucceeds  by  the  following 
dduYfe  of  phy  Tick,  repeated  two  or  three  times, with 
intervals  of  fix  or  eight  days' between  each  dofe. 

. : Take  of  Calomel  two  drams. 

->di  01  Ui  Soap  fufficient  to  make  it  into  abolufs. 

I Twenty  four  hours  after  it  has  been  admini- 
ffered,  if  it  does  not  purge,  an  ounce  of  Aloes  may 
be  given,  foftened  into  ra  ball  with  Soap  and  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  Annifeed  or  Mint.  His  cloathing 
fh'ould  be  increafed,  1 and  he  may  be  gently  ex- 
cise i fed  mom ing  and  evening,  if  it  is  obferved  to 
be  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  right  fide,  or 
iamenefs,  a blifler  over  the  regions of  the  liver 
will  be  necelfary.  ■ > ■ * r • 

J ...  rr.  i n.n-  ■ 
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ULCERD  LIVER. 

THIS  is  a difeafe  which  does  fometimes  occur  in 
England.  In  this  country  I have  however  reafon 
to  believe  it  very  common,  from  many  cafes  which 
I have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  witneffing. 

Unfortunately  it  can  feldom  be  detefted,  ’till  too 
late  to  receive  any  benefit  from  medicine.  I have 
known  ahorfe  to  be  taken  ill  and  die  in  two  or  three 
days  ; The  liver  was  found  indurated  in  lome  parts, 
and  very  putrid  ulcers  in  others,  the  organization 
of  the  whole  being  entirely  deftroyed  : It  muff 
therefore  have  been  difeafed,  a long  time  previous 
to  his  appearing  ill.  I imagine  it  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  fcirrhus,  particularly  as  fome  parts 
of  the  liver  was  evidently  in  that  ftate. 

The  firft  inftance  of  this  kind  I ever  faw,  was  in  a 
h orfe  belonging  to  an  Officer  of  the  25th  Dragoons. 
He  had  become  very  ‘ dull  and  off  his  appetite, 
his  coat  was  however  fmooth  and  loofe.  On  exa- 
mining his  eyes  they  were  tinged  with  yellow,  his 
bowels  lax,  andhis  faeces  very  pale.  The  fymptoms 
indicated  a difeafe  in  the  liver,  but  neither  inflamma- 
tion or  ftmple  obftruftion,  as  the  former  would  be 
attended  with  pain  or  lamenefs,  and  the  latter  with 
pale  hard  faeces  and  dark  yellow  urine.  A gentle 
dofe  of  phyfic  was  firft  given,  with  a full  proportion  of 
Calomel  which  operated  and  removed  the  yellow 
tinge;  it  did  nqt  however  fucceed  in  reftoring  his  ap- 
petite, fpirits,  or  condition.  Calomel  was  thengiven 
every  night,  indofes  of  fifteen  grains  for  fixoreight 
days,  after  which  the  phyfic  was  repeated  to  carry 

off 
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off  the  mercury.  The  horfe  however  ftill  continued 
the  fame.  Cordial  medicines  we  next  had  recourfe  to, 
as  there  w?re  evident  fymptoms  of  debility,  tho’  we 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ip  mediate*  feat 
of  the  difeafe;  this  was  however  not  jnore  lucceffful. 
The  horfe  was  then  fentto  Arcot,  conceiving  it  poffi- 
ble  that  he  might  receive  benefit  from  care  and  reft, as 
he  had  been  through  two  very  aftive  campaigns.  Af- 
ter a few  weeks,  without  any  other  vifible  fymptoms 
but  gradual  decay,'  he  died.  ' By  what  1 could  learn 
from  an  Officer,  who  was  prefent  when  die  Animal 
was  opened,' the  "liver,  was  an  entire  mafs  of  ulcers 
and  putrefaction. 

This  difeafe  may  very  poffibly  commence  or  fuc- 
ceed  llight  obftruftions;  for  the  veffels  which  pro- 
duce the  bile  in  the  liver,  may  become  deranged,  by 
which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bile  is  altered, 
which  I think  evident  from  the  animal  being  gene- 
rally lax,  though  not  proceeding  from  healthy  bile. 
Whatever  the  daufe  may  be,  I will  not  prefume  to 
decide,  as,  from  the  kttle  attention  which  has  yet  been 
paid  to  this  difeafe,  it  can  be  only  furmife.  We  are 
however  authorized  ta cone lude,  that  it  is  a chronic 
difeafe  in  the  firft  infta rice  ; for  fuch  a (fate  of  the  li- 
ver could  never  take  place  in  a few  days:  there  muft 
therefore  be  a ftate  of  pre-indifpofition,  which  if  de- 
teCled,!  think  the  cure  would  by  no  means  be  diffi- 
cult; as  Mercury  is  as  much  a fpecific  in  liver  cafes 
in  the  horfe,  as  it  is  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

The  knowledge  of  this  difeafe  is  at  prefent  fo  t 
deficient,  that  we  can  urge  but  little  in  the  form  of 
relief.  In  refpefl  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  the 
natives  poffeft,  is  very  trifling,  and  produ&ive  of  no 
advantage  : they  are  entirely  unaccquainted  with 

any 
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Any  Symptoms  attending  it,  they  only  knows  it  does 
lornetimes  exid,  from  obfervations  which  they  have 
made  on  openingtheanimalafter  death,  whe'rethey 
nave  lome  times  found  worms  in  the  ulcers  of  the  h- 
ver.  from  every  enquiry  I have  made  on  the  fub- 
jett.of  and  concerning  them,  they  only  know  it  does 
fome times  exid,  without  poffelling  any  one  fingle 
proof  or  fymptom  by  which  it  can  be  deteaed  in 
the  living  date.  If  a horfe  has  a tedious  illnefs  and 
decay,  for  which  they  cannot  account,  they  frequent- 
ly adume  a kmd  of  logical  knowledge  of  its^  exis- 
tence ; if  it  is  no  other  difeafe,  it  mud  from  neCeffity 

.b,e- thf  ^ ™ ^ft.on 5 and  from  the  frequency  <Jf 
this  dedruCtivedi  lease  they  may  be  fometimes  right- 
but  even  their  cohclufions  of  its  exigence,  though 
moft  general  y fallacious,  are  never  made  'till  every 

dope  of  relief  is  pad. 

Pefh^nVif  1 rfn,0thin§  ^mitigation  of  this  difeafe. 

nhr.  P i ■ i ,e  nnima*  was  more  particularly 
obferved,  and  his  date  inved, gated  when  he  appear! 

lower  than  ordinary,  Or  falls  off  either  in  coiEESS 

r is  feeding  ; I think  obftruftion  o t affections  of 

the  liver  would  be  very  frequently  detected  : M 
which  cafe,  medicine  as  recommended  in  the  lad 
ftff,  jaundice,  might  probably  fucceed- 

or  (mall  dofes  of  Calomel  of  twenty  grams  midit 

be  ro  led  up  with  a little  new  bread,  in  the  form’of 
a bolufs,  and  given  every  night;  and  an  ounce  of 
a drong  Mercurial  Ointment  might  be  well  rubbed 
ver  the  region  of  the  liver  every  day,  for  ten  or 
twelve  days;  after  which,  one  or  two  dofes  of  phy 
fick  might  complete  the  cure.  P } 

we'canT!!  hyr  rklnVtin  its  inciPient  ^tc  that 

7d  a r,  !PC  f°r  [7ufk>  33  When  u is  more  advanc- 
ed, a cure  is  unpofhble.  The  animal  under  the 

above 
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above  courfe  may  be  much  reduced,  which  would 
have  been  equally  the  cafe,  only  more  tedious  had 
medicinenot  been  employed;  and  though  the  animal 
be  reduced  by  the  medicine,  his  return  to  conditi- 
on would  be  the  more  probable.  It  is  very  polfi- 
ble  that  this  difeafe  might  by  the  above  means  be 
f requently  prevented,  and  if  the  ftudy  of  the  preven- 
tion cf  difeafes  was  more  extenfive,  it  might  per- 
hapsbe  of  more  real  fervice  to  mankind,  than  a cm  e, 
or  what  is  molt  frequent,  a tedious  alleviation, 
which  is  fo  often  obierved  in  the  human  fubjeft.* * 
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MAY  be  either  fomented  with  warm  emollient 
applications,  or  frequently  bathed  with  cold  as- 
tringent ones,  of  fugar  or  extract  of  lead  and  water. 
Thele  are  certainly  very  oppofite  applications,  but 
in  many  cafes  they  produce  the  fame  effefls,  which 
peculiarity  is  noticed  in  the  fedtion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  medicine.  I would  fhongly  recom- 
mend in  all  difeafes  of  thefe  glands, ( that  they 
fhould  be  kept  bandaged  up  or  lufpended,  to  pie- 
vent  any  increafe  of  inflammation  from  their 
weight  ; and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  all  kmds  ol  ex- 
ercise fliould  be  particularly  avoided. 


’ * * * 

* For  inflammation  of.the  kidnies,  vide  the  following  fe(^iont 
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SECTION  VIII. 

OF  THE  URINARY  CANAL. 


I HAVE  omitted  repeating  any  thing  on  the 
flrufture  and  fun&ions  of  the  kidnies,  as  I had 
occalion  to  defcribe  them,  in  treating  on  the  ope- 
ration of  diuretics  : to  which  Chapter  I refer  the 
reader  for  their  ftrufture  &c. 

The  urine,  is  conveyed  from  the  kidnies  to  the 
bladder,  by  two  long  tubes  called  ureters.  The 
bladder  is  poflefPd  of  a mufcular  coat,  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  contracting  on,  and  expelling  its  contents 
when  diltended  ; for  contraction  in  mufcular 
fibres  is  the confequence  of  diftention.  Stimulus, 
will  alfo  caufe  mufcular  fibres  to  contract  : thus 
a fmall  quantity  of  very  acrid  urine  will  caufe  ex- 
pulflon  from  the  bladder:  and  hence  the  frequent 
dclire  of  voiding  urine,  when  the  fecretions  from 
the  blood  are  very  hot,  as  in  fever,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  &c.  If  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blad- 

O 

derbe  inflamed,  the  fame  effeCt  is  alfo  produced* 


INFLAMMATION  of  the  kidnies.. 

THIS  difeafe  frequently  proceeds  from  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  diuretics.  In  this  country,  1 have 
fometimes  known  the  kidnies  to  be  (lightly  inflam- 
ed, by  fome  noxious,  or  acrid  herbs  mixed  with 
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the  grafs  ; which  appears  to  aft  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner  to  eanthandes,  ftimuiating'  the  whole  urinary 
canal  from  the  kidnies  to  the  end  oP  the  urethra. 
If  the  quantity  received  be  fmall,  it  irritates  ' the 
Ridnies,  and  the  fecretion  of  urine  is  increafed  ; 
but  if  fufficient  to  inflame  them  has  been  taken, 
the  quantity  of  urine  difcharged  will  be  fmall' in 
quantity  and  high  coloured,  attended  with  confider^,- 
ble  pain  and  anxiety,  which  frequently  ’fu  Slides 
whenthe  operation  of  the  herb  is  finished.  In  thefe 
cafes,  taking  three  or  four  quarts  of  blood  from  the 
fyflern,  and  Toft  congee  drink  will  generally  fucceed. 
The  general  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
Ridnies  areas  follows.  The  animal  expreffes  great 
Uneafinefs,  generally  handing  with  his  hind  legs  ex- 
tended ; the  pul  id  will  be  tight'  and  quick,  the 
urine  will  be  fmall  in  quantity/high  coloured  and 
frequently  tinged  with  blood  ; The  animal  will  alfo 
fhrink  on' being  preff’d  on  the  loins.  ' Some  cauti- 
on is  ft  ill  required  to  afcertain  the'  difeafe,  wh  icH 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  following  difagreeable 
operation.  A Farrier,  acquainted  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  bladder,  fhould  infert  his  hand  up  the  rec- 
turn, | to  examine  its  Hate  ; if  coflapfed  with  the 
above  fymptoms  exilling,  you  may'  conclude'  with 
confidence  that  one  or  both  kidriies  are  inflamed  ' 
if  on  the  contrary  the  bladder  is  diftended,  fome 
other  part  mu  ft  be  the  feat  of  difeafe,’  as  no  af- 
feftion  of  the  kidnies  can  retain  the  urine  in  the 
bladder  ; The  caufe  mull  therefore  be  either  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  a cathetor  muft 
be  employed,  as  dire&ed  in inflammation  of  the  heck 

of  the  bladder/  

When  the  Ridnies  are  inflamed,  five  or  fix  quarts 
of  blood  fhould  be  taken  from  the  fyflern;  and 

every 
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fcvery  kind  of  liquid  fhriuid  be  avoided,  as  the  fe- 
ci etion  wuuivi  invicuf^  irritation  of  the  alrea-* 
dv  too  irritated  glands. 

rmnL6  TCk  r'v  or  flx  drains  of  Aloes  may  be 
empb-ed;  but  Calo.W  and  the  Tu  rpemines  ^ 

tirb  u o 7 aV°ft,  rVVfter  of  war.n  water, 
tvuh  an  ounce  of  Aloes  diffolvtJ.  in  ir,  lni  ,ht  peri 

haps  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  evacuaiv™  J nL„ 

tines;  and  gently  irritating  them,  to  di„rt  the 

* t 1 1 , ■ 1 1 ' lti  s intention 

u ihould  be  repeated  every  fix  hours  until  the 

iymptoms  abate.  At  the  Veterinary  College  a 
continual  application  of  cold  water  over  the  region 
of  the  kidmes  is  recommended.  Blifters  with 
hpamlh  flies  muff  be  avoided,  as  they  particularly 
attett  the  kidmes  ; the  purpofe  of  blifters  will  be 
however  fully  anfwered  by  firing  over  the  loins 
and,  as  in  other  vifceral  inflammations,  ligatures 
may  be  employed  round  the  legs— Exercife  is 
particularly  prejudicial,  until  the  vigour  of  the  ani- 
mal is  perfetlly  reftored.  Stones  are  fometimes 
found  in  the  kidmes  : I think,  I have  feen  fome  in 
Mr.  Coleman’s  mufeum,  weighing  fix  or  emht 
pounds,  which  accumulated  Strata  Saber  Stmt  a 
of  various  (hades.  1 imagine  there  can  he  no  re- 
medy for  this  difeafe,  as  it  cannot  be  dete&ed  until 
m its  advanced  ftage.  Calculi  are  feldom  found 
nut  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidmes,  as  the  horizontal 
po  ltion  of  the  animal  prevents  their  gravitating 
to  the  bladder,,  as  in  the  human  fubject. 
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THE  male,  is  mo r»  ‘ubjeft  to  inflammation  of 
the  neck  of  the  hUdc^er’  t^lan  the  female,  in  con- 
fequence  of thG  urethra  being  fo  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  female.  The  orifice  of  the  male’s  is 
much  fmaller,  therefore  more  liable  to  be  obiir lift- 
ed when  inflamed.  In  this  difcafe  the  animal 
will  exprefs  much  uneafinels,  frequently  endea- 
vouring to  void  his  urine,  in  which  he  feldom  fuc- 
ceeds  : a few  drops  may  however  fometimes  ef« 
cape.  But  the  mod  certain  mode  of  detefting  the 
pofitive  exiftence  of  this  difeafe,  is,  by  procuring  a 
Farrier,  who  is  acquainted  wdth  the  fituation  of  the 
bladder,  to  infert  his  hand  up  the  reftum,  and  exa- 
mine its  (late  ; if  it  is  full  and  diftended,  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  which  contrafting,  pre- 
vents the  paflage  of  the  urine  \ if  no  diflention  is 
felt,  the  bladder  will  be  collapfed,  and  a palfy  of 
the  Ipmfter  of  the  bladder  will  be  then  the  caufe. 
Some  caution  is  therefore  requifite  to  diftinguifh, 
as  they  require  a different  treatment.  The  former  is 
not  a very  rare  difeafe  in  this  country,  as  I have 
already  obferved  it  more  than  once,  and  the  latter  I 
have  never  yet  met  with— it  is  perhaps  moll  com- 
mon in  breeding  mares.  . . , 

When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed, 
four  or  five  quarts  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  a 
large  orifice,  and  warm  water  may  be  employed  to 
foment  the  abdomen  : warm  water  or  congee,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  gallons,  may  be  in- 
jected up  the  rectum,  which  will  foment  the  blad- 
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A r from  its  contiguity,  if  l1Aq  treatment  affords  no 
01  ];j  « half  an  hour,  a cathetor  (hould  be  intro- 
Ouced  up  the  urc.r,ra  to  hraw  Qfl  the  urine  : this 

operation  fhould  be  p^vformed,  if  pofhble,  under 

the  directions  of  a medicai  ^arij  as  harriers  are  too 
apt  to  ule  force,  which  on  m;*  occafion,  would 
frequently  prove  highly  injurious.  All  medicine 
which  Simulate,  mud  be  particularly  avoided  as 
purges,  diuretics,  bliders  &c.  Fluids,  in  the  form 
of  drink  mud  alfo  be  avoided,  as  they  would  only 
increafe  the  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder, 
which  has  already  too  much  accumulated. 

If  the  bladder  itfelf  be  inflamed,  it  may  he  known 
from  the  animal  voiding  his  urine  very  frequently 
and  in  fmall  quantities,  but  not  drop  by  drop  as 
in  the  lad  complaint.  The  fame  treatment  will  be 
requifite  here,  as  recommended  when  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  inflamed,  with  the  addition  of  fre- 
quent injections  of  warm  water  into  the  bladder, 
which  will  foment  the  immediate  feat  of di (ease,  and 
prevent  the  urine,  from  irritating  the  already  too 
fenfible  coats  of  the  bladder.  This  operation,  may 
be  performed  with  a common  clyfter  pipe  and 
bladder,  or  a large  fyrmge.  If  a palfy  of  the 
fpinbter  of  the  bladder  exids  (as  explained  when 
defcribing  the  inflammation  of  the  neck)  it  is  per- 
haps bed  treaied,  by  a dimulating  and  diuretic 
courfe  of  medicine  ; but  I can  fay  nothing  from 
my  own  obfervation,  as  I have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  feeing  this  complaint. 
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SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL  AND  ITS 

diseases. 


oTOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

■ * 

THE  ftomach  of  a horfe  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  almoff  every  other  animal.  It  is 
fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
and  is  partly  lined  with  a ftrong,  thick,  infenfible 
membrane,  refembling  white  leather. 

The  food  is  fir  ft  received  in  a cavity  of  a fun- 
nel like  (hape  at  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  called 
the  pharynx,  which  contracting  on  its  contents, 
propels  it  through  a paffage  (the  eofophagus)  in- 
to the  ftomach.  " In  the  eofophagus  the  infenfible 
membrane  (which  extends  to  half  the  flomach)  com- 
mences ; this  membrane  is  the  principal  caufe,  that 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  cannot  be  regurgitated 
back,  as  in  vomiting.  The  eofophagus  is  always 
collapfed,  except  in  the  ait  of  lwallowing,  when  it 
becomes  extended  to  admit  the  paffage  of  the  food, 
forced  into  it  by  the  contrailion  of  the  pharynx  ; 
confequently  the  infenfible  membrane,  not  con- 
tracting itfelf  when  the  eofophagus  contrails,  it 
° * lies 


The  velum  palati,  and  the  epiglottis  forms  a complete  valve  which  pre- 
vents any  communication  between  the  lungs  and  mouth-.- The  animal 
breathes  only  through  his  moftrils. 
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Jies  in  loofe  folds,  forming  a kind  of  valvuler  ftruo 
ture  at  the  entrance  of  the  ftomach,  which  prevents 
the  food  from  repaffing. 

' This  firufture  is  alio  perhaps  the  reafon,  fuch 
violent  medicine  may  be  given  without  any  great 
inconvenience;  as  it  partly  defends  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach,  which  are  very  numerous  : It  is 

perhaps  too,  from  this  infenfible  membrane,  that 
the  ftomach  is  fo  little  liable  to  difeafe. 

The  food  from  the  ftomach,  paflqs  into  a fmall 
jnteflipe  called  the  duodenum,  where  it  becomes 
mixed  yi th  the  bile  and  aflimilates.  From  this  it 
palTes  through  the  remainder  of  the  fmall  intefbnes, 
which  are  very  much  convolved,  and  then  enters 
a large  inteftine  called  the  colon,  which  encircles 
all  the  other  inteflmes/  The  curve  which  it  makes 
to  effect  this,  vpry  much  retards  its  coritents ; 
particularly  as  it  decreafes  very  much  in  diameter 
it  proceeds,  infomuch,  that  one  part  qf  this 
inteftine  at  feme  diftance  from  its  origin,  loofes 
nine  tenths  in  diameter  : this  will  prove  the  caufe 
of  ftrong  dofes  of  phyfiq  being  fo  dangerous  ; for 
a quantity  of  ftrong  ftimulus  accumulates  in  this 
part  of  the  inteftine,  ' the  cpntra&on  will  be  fuch 
£s  to  produce  obftruftion  and  inflammation,  which 
often  terminates  in  gangrene  and  mortification. 
It  is  reckoned  that  upwards  of  a thoufand  horfes 
ftre  annually  deftroyed  in  England,  from  too  vi- 
olent doles  of  phyfic,  as  molt  books  on  farriery, 
particularly  a late  author,  recommends  Aloes  in 
dofes  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  drams,  with  one 
or  two  drams  of  Calomel,  Jallap,  &c/while  Mr, 
Coleman  finds  three,  four,  or  five  drams,  fufhei- 
pnt  with  a dram  of  Calomel  in  a cold  climate  : 

1 n • v i.  4 \ i i • t va  ^.j  « * i » i • . - » X • v 

And 
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And  the  confequence  of  exceeding  this  dole,  I 
have  frequently  obferved  when  I was  Affiftant  Sur- 
goon  to  the  13th  Dragoons,  before  I had  flu  died  the 
p relent  branch  of  phyfic;  the  dofe  was  then  ufual- 
fy  regulated  by  Taplin.  At  the  cavalry  depot  at 
Maid tlone,  a horfe  had  been  phyficked  as  above, 
and  in  three  days  he  died.  On  being  opened, 
the  contracted  part  of  the  colon  was  found  to  be 
chflrucfed,  and  moil  of  the  inteftine  was  mortified. 
In  the  13th  Dragoons,  horfes  after  being  phyficked 
in  this  violent  manner,  have  been  10  reduced,  that 
fix  months  at  pafture  would  feared V recover  them. 

In  different  climates,  thedofesof  phyfick  may  va- 
ry. In  this  country  where  there  is  a continued 
and  very  powerful  llimulus  from  the  encieafed 
temperature  of  the  atmolphere,  the  folids  mult  be 
more  relaxed  and  exhausted  ; confequently  a 
fironger  llimulus  muff  be  uled  ; which  1 find  to  be 
the  cafe  in  every  inftance,  where  I have  had  occafi- 
on  to  employ  ftrong  ftimulus,  as  in  gripes,  fpafms 
See,  I have  been  obliged  to  admmifter,  twice,  or 
three  times  the  quantity,  which  would  oe  required 
to  produce  the  fame  effeCt  in  England.  This  holds, 
good  m almoft  the  whole  of  organized  natuie- 
The  human  fubjeCt,  requires  dounle  01  treble 
the  Calomel  in  this  country,  to  effeft  the  fame  as 
in  England  and  thefe  principles  alfo  extend  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  phyfic  therefore  required  for  a full  grown 
horfe  in  this  climate,  may  be  one  ounce  of  A oes 
and  one  dram  of  Calomel,  with  a few  drops  of  Oil 
of  Annifeed  or  Mint  to  prevent  pain  from  flatu- 
lence ; and  if  it  does  not  operate  m eight  and  for- 
ty hours,  it  may  be  renewed.  This  dofe  will  iuit 


common  occafions,  but  mu  ft  be  varied  according 
to  circumftances,  which  is  attended  to,  in  the  re- 
fpeftive  complaints.  The  animal  fhculd  always  be 
kept  on  a {pare  loqfe  diet,  for  One  or  two  days 
pi  e\  ious  to  nis  taking  phyfic^ — uisfhes  perhaps 
fucceed  belt. 

The  Bowels,  have  a continual  worm-like  move- 
ment, called  its  periftaltic  motion,  which  fhifts  and 
changesthe  fltuationofthefood,  by  which  frefh  por- 
tions of  it  are  always  brought  iq  contact,  with  the 
furface  of  the  iqteftin.es;  where  the  fmall  a b for- 
bent  venels,  are  diftributed  fo,r  the  pupofeof  extraft- 
ing  the  nutritious  parts ; This,  motion  alfo  aflifts 
the  pafTage  of  the  faeces. 


DISEASES  or  THE  THROAT,  STOMACH,  AND  IN** 

T£  STINES, 

The  mouth  and  pharynx,  or  upper  orifice  of  the 
pafTage  leading  tp  the  ftomach,  are  frequently  in- 
flamed, and  is  firft  difcpvered  by  the  Horfe  s maf- 
ticating  his  food  and  dropping  if  out,  the  parts  be- 
ing too  fore  to  admit  his  fwa  I lowing.  On  exa- 
mining his  mouth,  the  pofterior  parts  towards  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  will  appear  inflamed,  and  fre- 
quently covered  with  fmall  white  fpots  or  ulcers  : 
in  other  points  the  animal  will  be  fcarce  affefted. 

The 


There  Is  a peculiarity  in  the  Horfe’s  bowels  which  exift  in  few  other 
-Quadrupeds.  The  whole  abdomenal  vifeera  in  mod  Animals  is  covered  by 
he  omentum  or  caul,  which  is  firft  obferved  when  the  abdomen  is  opened. 
l»His  membrane  fcarcely  exifts  in  the  Horfe. 


$54  BOTS  OR  WORMS. 

The  parts  may  be  wafiied  with  the  following# 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Take  of  Tinfture  of  Myrrh  four  parts. 

Brown  Sugar  two  parts. 

Vinegar  fix  parts,  mix  &c:  ‘ • 

A Feather  dipped  in  this  gargle  may  be  introduc- 
ed into  his  mouth,  pr  itmaybe  iniefted  from  a 
fyringe.  ' ’ 

If  the  animal  is  in  condition,  three  or  four  quarts 
ot  blood  may  be  taken  away,  and  a dofe  of  phy- 
lick  adminiftered  as  recommended  in  the  faff  chap- 
ter,  JIis  cloalhs  fhould  be  rather  increafed,  and  his 
fituatipn  fuch  as  not  to  admit  any  current  of  air,  as 
It  is  frequently  the  effefts  of  cold.  . * 

The  in  fen  fib  le  coat  lining  the  upper  part  of  the 
flornachy  has  generally  a number  of  fiuall  worms 
called  bpts  attached  to  it.- — Mr.  Coleman  thinks,  ag 
they  are  fo  univerfally  found  in  healthy  fubjefts, 
that  they  are  npt  prejudicial,  but  perhaps  affift  the 
infenfible  membrane,  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the 
ilornach  to  a pulp,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  giz- 
zard of  fowls  ; when  however  they  are  too  nu- 
merous, they  produce  lofs  of  appetite  and  general 
atrophy  pr  decay.  A particular  cafe  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  the  Veterinary  College. 

A Horfe  had  been  long  time  falling  off,  and  eve- 
ry effort  to  relieve  him  proved  ufelefs.  The  animal 
at  length  died  and  was  opened — in  his  flomach. 
an  immenfe  number  of  thefe  worms  were  found; 
fome  had  made  their  way  through  the  coats  into 
the  pavity  of  the  abdomen,  while  others  had  infert- 
<pd  themfelyes  fo  deep  as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible  : 
there  could  of  epurfc  be  np  do^bt  as  to  the 
caufe  pf  his  death, 

\ V\  \,t  \ « * ..  4 i . ! t ‘ , , 
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The  inode  by  which  thefe  worms  inhabit  the  fto- 
mach,  is  accounted  for  in  an  ingenious  manner. 
In  the  fummer,  the  horfe  fly  depoftts  its  eggs. on 
the  haii'S  of  the  animal’s  coat,  which  He  bites; 
by  which  they  mix  with  his  faliva,  and  pafs  into* 
his  lloriiach,  where  the  heat  brings  them  forth;  and 
their  converfion  again  into  Flies  has  ailfd  been  ob- 
ferved.  They  have  two  fmail  {harp  angular  claws 
towards  the  pofteridr  part  of  their  body,  by  which 
they  adhere  very  tight  to  the  infenfible  meirlbrane. 

' They  cannot  be  detached  by  any  forni  of  medi- 
cine, even  when  the  lubjedf  is  dead.  I am  there- 
fore fearful  we  can  recommend  nothing,  in  cafes  of 
their  being  troublefome.  Many  fevere  ftimttlants 
have  been"  ufed  without  affedting  them;  and  what 
renders  their  expulfion  or  deflrudfion  the  more 
difficult,  is  their  being  confined  to  the  infenfible 
membrane  only;  which  lining  the  tipper  pa,tof  the 
Stomach,  cannot  be  much  influenced  by  any  medi- 
cal application.  When  however  they  are  voided,  a 
dofe  of  phyfick  will  accelerate  their  expulfion;  for 
I believe  there  is  a feafon  when  they  drop  cU,  and 
Others  accumulate. 
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INFLAMMATION  is  frequently  theeffefts  of  tod 
Violent  purgatives  t fometimes  it  poceeds  horn  an 
acrid  accumulation  in  the  Inteilinesj  paiticu- 
larly  in  the  contrafted  part  of  the  colon  1 it 
alfo  arifestrom  other  natural  caufes<?  . . 

Great  caution  is  required  to  diftinguilh  this^hL 
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cafe  from  the  fpafm  or  gripes,  which  in  its  fymp- 
tcms  very  much  refembles  it,  though  they  are  com- 
plaints of  a very  oppofite  nature,  and  require 
different  modes  of  treatment. 

When  the  intefhnes  are  inflamed,  the  animalthrows 
hlmfelf  down  and  roils  on  his  back,  ftrikesat  his  bel- 
av  with  h:s  tegs,  gets  up  and  lies  down  repeatedly, 
feekmg  various  poflurcs.  for  relief.  The  extremities 
are  cold,  and  his  puJfe  wfll  beat  very  hardand  quick, 
iometimes  nearly  doubling  its  healthy  and  natural 
ffate.  As  it  is  of  fuch  confequence  to  afcertain  the 
pofitive  exiflenceof  this  difeafe from  fpafm,l  wouid 
llrongly  recommend  the  mofl  minute  attention  to 
the  two  following  points:  firft,  m the  fpafm,  the  ani- 
mal when  he  rolls  on  his  back,  will  endeavour  to 
retain  that  pofition;  whereas  in  the  inflammation,  he 
barely  rolls  on  his  back,  continually  drifting  with- 
out the  lead  effort  to  retain  himfelf  there.  The 
nextexifting  difference,  is  the  ftrong  quick  pulfe, 
when  the  inteflines  are  inflamed;  while  in  the  fpafm 
it  is  fcarcely  affedted,  unlefs  the  fpafm  continues  fo 
long  as  to  produce  inflammation;  in  which  cafe  the 
pulfe  mud  rife;  but  I fhould  imagine  that  an  inflam- 
mation arifingfrom  fpafm,  muff  be  attended  with 
inevitable  deftrudtion  to  the  animal. 

I have  frequently obferved,  that  greatpainsis  tak- 
en to  prevent  the  animal  from  iyingor  rollingabout 
in  theie  difeafes,  a precaution  I think  perfedt  ufelefs, 
unlefs  when  you  wifh  to  adminifler  the  remedies. 

The  Inflammation  ascertained,  fix  or  feven  quarts 
of  blood  fhould  be  immediately  taken  from  a large 
orifice.  All  hard  food  fhould  be  avoided,  giving  him 
nothing  but  congee  or  gruel:  ligatures  may  be 
made  round  his  legs  to  detain  the  blood  in  the  ex- 
tremities, 
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tremities,  and  friflions  with  ftimulants  fhould  alfo  be 
employed:  rowells  may  be  opened  under  his  cheft, 
abdomen,  and  on  the  mfide  of  his  thighs;  and.the 
whole,  fur  face  of  the  belly  may  be  bliftered:  Three 
or  four  gallons  o f warm  water  fhould  be  injected, 
which  will  foment  the  parts  and  evacuate  the  per- 
haps acrid  faxes.  All  other  evacuants  fhould  be 
particularly  avoided,  and  his  cloathing  fhould  be 
mcreafed. 

All  thefe  remedies  may  be  employed,  as  foon 
as  the  difeafe  is  difcovered,  as  it  generally  proves 
very  rapidly  fatal  ; and  if  Tie  pain  and  inflammati- 
on does  not  abate  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  five  or  fix 
quarts  of  blood  may  be  again  taken  away,  repeat- 
ing all  the  above  remedies.  If  a warm  bath  could 
poflibly  be  procured,  it  would  perhaps  afford  a very 
ample  mode  of  relief.  This  fhould  be  kept  at  every 
receptable  for  fick  horfes,  as  its  ufes  may  be  much 
extended:  Jt  might  alfo  be  occafionally  a cold  bath; 
and  its  conftrubtion  fuch,  as  to  be  neither  expenfive, 
or  troublefome  to  ufe. 

If  an  inflammation  proceedsTron  the  ufe  of  too 
violent  purgatives,  (which  may  be  known  by  moft 
of  the  above  fymptoms  immediately  fucceeding  the 
medicine)  flarch  clyflers  would  be  preferable  to 
Warm  water;  and  if  he  is  violently}  purged,  a dram 
of  Opium  may  be  diffolved  in  each  clyfter,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  Opium  may  be  given  him  in  his 
congee  every  three  or  four  hours;  as  the  bowels  are 
fo  irritable  that  a common  dofe  of  Opium  would  be 
attended  with  danger.  It  fhould  be  therefore  admi- 
niflered  in  fmall  dofes  with  Abort  intervals,  by 
which  mode,  the  fuperabundant  irritability  will  be 
worm  away  or  allayed.  If  the  phyfic  has  not  ope- 
rated 
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rated,  the  Opium  fhould  not  be  ufeda  but  the 
animal  may  be  gently  walked  about. 

If  however  the  inflammation  fhould  not  abate  in 
thirty  or  forty  hours,  the  pain  will  perhaps  ceafe,  and 
he  will  appear  fomewhat  relieved.  This  opinion 
may  be  fallacious,  as  the  Inflammation  will  probably, 
be  palling  to  at  (fate  of  gangrene  and  mortification, 
which  is  foon  obferved  by  the  flanks  heaving  fhort 
and  quick,  and  the  pulfe  linking.  Thefe  fymptoms 
are  the  forerunners  of  death. 

There  is  another  kind  of  inflammation  which 
I have  feen  in  England,  and  which  very  frequently 
occurs  in  this  country. 

Cavalry  horfes  encamped  in  England,  in  fome 
meafure  refemble  horfes  at  their  pickets.  In  En- 
gland when  in  this  fituation,  they  have  been  known 
to  eat  large  quantities  of  earth.  Mr.  Coleman 
mentions  his  feeing  a Camp  horfe,  difcharge  up- 
wards of  twenty  pounds  of  fand.  It  will  fometimes 
accumulate  in  the  bowels  and  form  a large  ftone, 
which  from  its  bulk  will  produce  inflammation.  It 
Will  be  obvious,  that  inflammation  arifing  from 
this  caufemuft  be  very  oppofite  to  the  lafl,  as  the 
inteftines  are  there  contracted,  and  warm  emol- 
lient injedions  are  employed  to  foften  the  acrimo* 
ny.  In  the  prefent  cafe  the  caufe  mu  ft  alfo  be  re- 
moved, which  will  require  ftrong  purgatives;  a very 
onpofite  treatment  to  that  recommended  for  the 
former.  This  difeafe  very  frequently  occurs  in 
this  Country,  from  the  animal’s  eating  his  grafs  un- 
wafhed.  Whenever  this  is  fufpeffed,  or  fand  or 
gravel  obferved  in  his  faeces  , a purge  fhould  be 

given. 
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AFTER  what  has  been  faid  in  deferrbing  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  intellines,  little, 
will  be  required  in  .delineating,  thofe  of  fpafm  of 
the  inteflines. ' 

It  generally  proceeds  from  cold  rainy  weather, 
|)oor  forage,  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  particular- 
ly when  warm;  its  attacks  are  generally  more  fudder* 
than  in  inflammation,  and  the  animals  actions  are 
Something  quicker;  but  for  the  principal  variations 
by  which  this  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed,  I muff 
refer  to  the  iaft. chapter,  of  inflammation. 

It  is  fortunate,  that  fpalm  occurs  much  more 
frequent  than  inflammation;  as  the  cure  is  attended 
With  little  difficulty. 

The  7 urpentines  are  found  to  be  fo  much  a fpe- 
cific  in  this  difeafe,  that  Mr.  Coleman  declares  he 
never  knew  an  animal  loft,  where  it  had  been  em- 
ployed ; and  it  is  a complaint  which  is  as  frequent 
m England  as  in  this  Country. 

The  oil  or  fpirits,  may  be  given  in  about  the 
quantity  of  a large  claret  glafs  full,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  poured  very  warm 
down  his  throat  by  means  of  a horn;  the  belly  may 
be  alfo  well  rubbed  with  it,  after  which  he  may  be 
walked  brifkly  about.  If  he  is  not  eafier  in  half  an 
pour,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated,  which  I have  fel- 
dom  found  to  be  required,  among  feveral  cafes  I have 
Jnet  with  in  the  25th  Dragoons. 

If  the  fpafm  be  very  violent,  three  quarts  of  blood 
inay  be  taken  away,  and  copious  clyflers  of  warm 

water 
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water  may  be  ufed.  Some  horfes  are  very  liable  to 
thefe  attacks,  and  their  approaches  frequently  ob- 
fervedby  the  animal  being  low,  and  off  his  appetite 
and  natural  third.  If  one  of  the  following  boluffes 
be  given,  the  threatened  difeafe  would  be  generally 
baffled,  which  I have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
witue  fling 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  two  ounces. 

Opium,  one  dram. 

Flour,  fufficient  to  render  it  the 
confidence  of  a bolufs. 

or 

Take  of  Yellow  Refin,  one  ounce. 

Opium  and  Camphire,  each  one  dram. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  f ufficient  to  fofteri 

to  a mafs. 

If  medicine  cannot  be  procured,  a bottle  of  hoi- 
lands,  or  arrack  may  be  made  hot,  and  given  by 
means  of  a horn  : this  may  be  repeated  in  half 
an  hour  if  required,  and  he  ffiould  be  kept  warmly 
clothed. 
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SECTION  X. 

OF  THE  MODE  OF  SHOEING  RECOMMEND - 
ED  AT  THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  AND 
WHICH  VS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BRITISH 

CAVALRY. 

_.T  • • 

NO  branch  of  the  Veterinary  art,  is  more  defec- 
tive in  this  country;  than  that  of  {hoeing  : in- 
deed it  is  this  defeftive  principle  alone,  which 
brings  it  immediately  under  our  conhderation. 

1 he  Horfe’s  foot;  certainly  is  not  in  a natural 
ft  ate  when  fhod  ; it  therefore  particularly  concerns 
us  to  avoid  deranging  the  economy  of  the  foot* 
by  this  deviation  from  natiire0  To  effeft  this,  it 
requires,  the  ftinflions  of  the  feveral  parts  fhouid 
be  uiiderftood.  If  this  knowledge  is  neceffary 
towards  applying  a proper  flioe,-  and  trimming  the 
foot  in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  to  difftirb  the  natural 
?fhape  and  oeconomy  5 how  can  it  be  expefted,  that 
men;  totally  deflitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  horfes  foot,  and  the  ufes  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  fhouid  he  able  to  cut  the  hoof,  and 
apply  a fhoe,  without  difturbing,  or  in  fome  de- 
gree perverting  the  intentions  of  nature  ? Ignorant 
of  chymiftry  and  the  properties  of  medicine,  unac- 
quainted with  the  ftructure  of  the  animal,  it  was 
dmpoffible  for  them  to  adopt  any  rational  fyflem  ; 
and.  without  fyftem,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  art 
could  ever  be  much  improved  : I fay,  how  is  it 
Jikely3  that  a man  who  has  never  feen  the  internal 
ftrufture  of  the  foot,  fhouid  be  able  to  keep  it  in 
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Tepair,  when  artificial  fhoes  are  employed;  and  how 
much  more  difficult  mull  it  be,  to  reltore  the  na~ 
tural  fundiions  if  difeafed,  without  the  molt  re- 
mote idea,  for  what  purpofe,  thofe  parts  were  in- 
tended ? 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  common  method  of  (hoe- 
ing engenders  difeafes  ; as  corns,  running  thruffi, 
canker,  and  frequently  permanent  inflammations 
of  the  fetlock  joints,  better  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  cheft  founder’d.  Thefe  ill  effedls,  very  na- 
turally led  to  enquiries,  on  the  phyfiology  of  the 
-foot;  and  the  confequence  of  thofe  enquiries,  is  the 
practice  here  recommended,  which  is  not  confined 
to  preferving  the  foot,  but  reffiores  its  powers  when 
difeafed;  and  1 am  happy  to  add,  that  the  advan- 
tages refulting  from  it,  are  fo  confpicuous,  that  the 
Britifh  Cavalry  have  adopted  it,  as  well  as  the 
generality  of  the  people  in  England. 

It  has  been  thought*  that  the  fhoes  employed  in 
this  country,  having  thin  heels,  (which  is  likewife 
recommended  in  the  Veterinary  College  (hoe)  that 
no  alteration  was  therefore  required  : indeed  it  has 
been  fuggefted,  that  the  College  was  indebted  to 
this  country  for  the  improvemnt  ; thefe  errors  will 
be  done  away,  by  the  following  ffieets  on  the  fub- 
jecf. 

We  fhall  refrain  from  entering  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  foot,  as  it  is  very  complicate  and  would  on- 
ly perplex.  A defcription  of  the  external  parts, 
will  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
mon practice  of  (hoeing,  alters  the  natural  form  of 
the  hoof,  and  produces  in  it,  a variety  of  defe&s  ; 
while  the  practice  here  recommended,  preferves 
its  Itrudture  and  ufes  unimpaired, 
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The  natural  hoof,  and  the  art  neceffary  to  be 
adopted  for  its  prefervation^  being  confidered* 
we  (hall  then  proceed  to  the  different  difeafes  in- 
cident to  the  hoof  and  foot,  and  fuggeft  the  reme- 
dies neceffary  to  be  employed  for  their  removal. 

Before  we  q on  fide  r the  beft  practical  mode5  of 
preferving  the  feet  of  horfes  by  {hoeing,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  defcribe  the  external  form,  the  ftruc- 
ture,  and  the  economy  of  the  hoof,  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  natural  hoof,, 
we  (hall  be  liable  to  miffake  difeafe  for  health,  and. 
health  for  difeafe. 

To  alcertain  the  figure  and  proportions,  of  the 
weli-fo  rmed  hoof,  there-  is  no  more  neceffary, 
than  to  examine  hoofs  of  horfes,  where  no  (hoes, 
or  art  of  any  kind  has  been  employed,.  We  {hall 
then  find,  that  the  hoofs  of  the  fore  feet  are.  as  wide 
from  heel  to  heel,  as  they  are  long  ; that. is,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hoof  approaches  to  a circle,  (See  Plate 
II.  Figure  the  1.)  This  faff  has  been  fo  little  at- 
tended to,  that  moft  writers  have  given  plates,  and 
deferiptions  of  difeafe  and.  contracted  feet,  when 
they  intended  to  defcribe  a natural  foot. 

The  common  pr-aftice  of  fhoeing,  has  been  fo  u- 
ni'verfally  deftruftive,  that*  uplefs  the  hoof  be  exa«. 
mined,  before  it  comes  to  the  hand  of  the  Farrier, 
there  is  no  probability,. that  it  fliould  ever  be  feen 
in  its  original  perfect  figure.  From  this. important 
circum fiance  being  overlooked,  authors,  have  had, 
various  opinions,  refpedting  good  and  ill-formed 
feet ; for  ad  of  them  appear,  to  have  made  their  ob- 
fervations.  on  horfes  hoofs,  that  had  been  repeatedly 
fhod,  without  attempting  to  eftablifh  any  rule  or 
principle  from  nature.  That  there  is  rule  or  prin- 
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ciple,  in  the  original  form  of  thehorfe’s  foot,  before 
it  has  been  altered  or  perverted  by  art,  is  evident  ; 
for  no  doubt,  every  animal,  as  well  as  every  part  of 
an  animal,  ha^  a certain  llrudlure  and  fundi  ion  when 
in  health,  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation 
without  producing  defedls. 

Thofe  that  are  in  the  habit  of  examining,  the  for- 
mation and  economy  of  animals  ; as  they  advance 
in  knowledge,  are  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
every  part  is  made  with  infinite  wifdom  and  contri- 
vance ; that  each  part  has  its  particular  Life;  and, 
that  had  it  been  made  otherwife,  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  was  intended  could  not  have  been  anfwer- 
ed. 

We  fhould  have  no  difficulty  in  demonftrating, 
that  a circular  foot,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of 
the  maker,  is  the  belt  poffible  form  for  the  Horfe. 
No  one  can  doubt,  but  that  a foot  of  this  defcripti- 
on,  is  better  adapted  to  fupport  a great  weight, than 
a (harp  oblong  contrafted  foot,  which  finks  deep 
into  the  ground  at  every  Hep,  and  fatigues  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  alfo  true,  that  in  proportion  as  the  hoof 
is  long  at  the  toe,  the  horfe  is  liable  to  trip.  Thefe 
are  the  obvious  inconveniences  of  a long  contradl- 
ed  hoof ; but  as  the  natural  hoof  is  created  circu- 
lar, any  deviation  from  this  figure,  produces  an  e~ 
qual  alteration  of  the  parts  contained  within.  The 
contents  of  the  hoof,  are  as  tender  as  the  quick  or. 
fenfible  parts  of  the  nail,  and  can  no  more  endure 
prelfure,  without  pain  and  inconvenience,  than 
the  human  foot,  can  bear  the  continuance  of  fmall, 
tight  fihoes. 

The  caivty  of  the  hoof,  is  always  completely  fil- 
led by  the  foot,  fo  that  the  natural  hoof  is  perfedt- 
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Iv  equal  to  contain  it,  without  the  lead  preiTure; 
but  not  one  hair's  breadth  larger  or  fmaller.  No 
{hoe  can  pofTibly  be.fitted,  with  fuch  mathematical 
exaftnefs  to  the  human  foot,  as  the  hoof  is  to  that 
of  the  horfe.  But  as  the  cavity  of  our  (hoes  can- 
not be  diminifhed  without  pain,  fo  the  hoof  of  the 
horfe  cannot  be  altered  in  its  form,  without  a pref- 
fure,  equally  painful  on  the  foot,  and  which,  with 
equal  certainty,  tends  to  promote  difeafe-  When 
the  human  foot  is  pinched  by  too  final!  a (hoe, 
the  pain  is  naturally  removed,  by  the  fubftitution 
of  a larger  one  ; but  the  conftant  (hoeing  of  horfes 
in  the  common  way,  gradually  increafes  the  con- 
traction, and  the  animal  is  forced  to  perform  great 
labour,  with  a hoof,  that  is  every  day  producing 
more  and  more  preffure  on  the  foot. 

VVhatever  be  the  ftruCture  and  form  of  the  natu- 
ral hoof,  I prefume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the 
(ole  objeCt  of  {hoeing,  is  to  preferve  the  hoof  in  the 
lame  hate.  No  art  can  improve  the  orginal  circu- 
lar foot  nature  has  made;  and  that  practice  muft  be 
pernicious,  and  highly  abfurd  that  alters  it.  Toaf- 
certain,  whether  this  principle  has  been  attended  to 
in  praftice,  and  the  foot  preferved  in  health,  we  have 
no  more  to  do,  than  examine  the  hoofs  of  horfes, 
that  have  been  repeatedly  {hod.  It  will  then  be 
obferved,  that  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  repitition 
of  (hoeing,  the  foot  deviates  from  a circle,  and  be- 
comes oblong.  Indeed  many  feet,  from  this  caufe 
are  not  one  third,  and  fome  not  even  one  fourth  as 
wide  as  long.  (See  Plate  II.  figure  the  2.)  Age,  how- 
ever, has  no  effeCt  in  changing  the  form  ; for  we 
cannot  only  preferve  horfes  feet  in  their  natural 
condition,  but  when  contracted,  reflore  them  to  their 

original 
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original  figure.  Neverthelefs,  in  proportion,  as  the 
common  pradtice  of  (hoeing  has  been  repeated,  the 
heels  will  be  generally  more  oriels  contracted'.  And 
this  contraction,  which  ufuaffy  terminates  in  lame- 
nebs,  is  not  the  only  effeft  of  improper  (hoeing;  for- 
thrufhes  and  corns  are  generally  produced  by  the 
fame  caufe.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance, 
to  afcertain  the  practice  that  occaiions  inch  effedis, 
and  the  means  beft  adapted  to  prevent  them.  But 
previous  to  this  enquiry,  it  is  neceflary  to  defcribe 
the  formation,  and  functions  of  the  coronet,  cruft, 
foie,  frog,  and  bars,  which  compofe  the  hoof. 

The  coronet,  is  that  circular,  rather  projeCting- 
fubltance,  which  furrounds  the  topof  the  hoof,  and. 
where  the  fetlock  joint  ends:  it  is  a circular  cartilage, 
well  provided  with  blood  v^fiels,  for  the  purpofe  of' 
fecretingthe  horn,  of  which  the  cruft  or  wail  of  the 
hoof  is  compofed.  The  cruft  or  wall  furrounds  the 
foot.  It  grows  obliquely,  from  the  coronet  down* 
wards,  and  mcreafes  in  width  as  it  defcends..  The 
cruft,  is  the  only  part  that  can  receive  nails  without 
mifchief,  is  thicker  at  the  toe  than  the  quarters,  and 
generally  thicker  at  the  outer,  than  at  the  inner  quar- 
ter. In  the  infide  of  the  hoof,  there  is  a bone  termed 
the  coffin  bone,  which  in  fhape  very  much  refem- 
bles  the  hoof.  This  bone  is  connected  to  the  cruff, 
or  wall,  by  flefhy,  laminated  fibres,  which  referable 
the  infide  of  a mufhroom;  it  is  the  union  of  the  cruff 
with  the  coffin-bone,  that  fuftains  the  weight  of  the 
animal:  thus,  the  horfe  is  not  fupported  by  the 
foie  or  frog  ; for,  if  thofe  parts  be  removed  or  dif- 
eafed,  fo  as  to  become  foft,  and  of  a fungus  (true* 
ture,  and  incapable  of  refiffance^  as  in  canker  ; 
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the  -cruft,  is  neverthelefs  capable  of  bearing  the 
whole  of  the  fuperincumbent  weight.  If  the  foie 
and  frog,  in  reality  fupported  the  weight,  then  the 
foot  would  flip  through  the  cruft,  when  the  frog 
and  foie  were  taken  away.  But,  as  the  cruft  fupl 
ports  the  weight,  even  when  the  foie  and  frog  are 
removed,  therecan  be  no  doubt,  but,  that  oneof  the 
funftions  ol  the  cruft,  is  to  fupport  the  animal* 
And  as  each  of  the  flefhy  lamina,  which  connefts 
the  cruft  with  the  coffin-bone,  is  elaltic,  they  aft  as 
fo  many  fprings  to  prevent  concufllon  when  the 
horfe  is  in  action.  The  foie  of  the  foot,  is  con- 
nefted  with  the  lower  furface  of  the  coffin-bone,  by 
a flefhy  fubflance,  called  the  fenfible  foie,  and  the 
blood-veftels  of  this  part,  fecretes  from  the  blood, 
the  horn  of  which  the  foie  is  compofed. 

The  ufe  of  the  horny  foie,  is  to  proteft  the  fen- 
fible foie  from  injury,  to  aft  as  a flop  by  embrac- 
ing the  ground;  and  when  the  laminated  fubffances 
elongate,  the  horny  foie  at  the  heel  defcends* 
This  aftion  of  the  horny  foie,  contributes  very 
confiderably,  toaflift  the  lamina  in  preventing  con- 
cuflion  when  the  horfe  is  m motion. 

The  bars,  are  two  in  number.  They  are  plac- 
ed between  the  frog  and  foie,  and  at  the  heels, 
form  a broad  iolid  junftion  with  the  cruft  ; Hut 
are  fcarcely  ever  difcernable  in  a horie, after  he  has 
been  fhod  by  the  common  Farrier.  The  toe,  or 
fmall  part  of  the  bar,  fometimes  reaches  externally 
nearly  as  far  as  the  toe  of  the  frog.  The  bars  within 
the  hoof,  are  laminated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 

internal  part  of  the  cruft,  and  are  attached  to  the 

horny  foie. 

^ he  ufe  of  the  external  bars,  is  to  keep  the  heels 

expanded ; 
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expanded  ; and  the  internal  lamina  of  the  bars, 
are  intended  to  prevent  difldcation  or  reparation 
of  the  fenfible  foie,  from  the  horny  foie.  In  a 
natural  hoof,  there  are  two  large  cavities  between 
the  frog  and  bars. 

The  frog  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  foie,  is  of 
a wedge -like  form,  pointed  towards  the  toe,  but  ex- 
tending, as  it  advances .toithe  heel  : It  is  compofedof 
horn,  projects  very  much  in  an  healthy  (late,  and 
occupies  near  half  the  foot.  (See  Plate  II.  Fig.  i.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  broad  part,  there  is  a fiffure 
or  reparation.  The  frog,  is  connected  internally 
with  another  frog,  of  a fimilar  figure,  but  different 
m ftrtifture.  The  external  frog  is  compofed  of 
foft  elaftic  horn  j and  totally  infenfible.  The  inter- 
nal frog  is  much  more  elaftic  than  the  horny  frog, 
and  has  fenfatiori.  When  in  a ftate  of  nature,  it 
atts  as  art  elaftic  cufliion,  on  which  the  weight  of 
the  hoiffe  in  part  defcends,  preventing  concuftion; 
and  a cling  as  a wedge  again  ft  the  ground  to  pre- 
vent him  from  flipping.  Its  fbape  in  a horfe  that  has 
never  been  fhodj  clearly  demonftrates,  that  it  is 
formed  to  come  inc’ontaQ;  with  the  ground  $ as  well 
as  from  the  difeafes  which  invariably  enfue,  on  its 
beinp-  deprived  of  this,  its  natural  ftin&ion. 

Previous  to  the  firft  application  of  a (hoe,  the 
Farrier  cuts  away  part  of  the  frogs  and  bars  : the 
heels  in  confequence  contraft,  the  bar  is  no  more 
keen,  and  the  frog  becomes  foft,  fpungy  and  fore* 
The  fhape  of  the' foot  is  befides  entirely  deftroyed, 
and  changes  from  a circular,  to  a narrow  oblong 

form.  (See  Plate  the  II.  Fig.  2.) 

The  consequences,  are  now  further  felt,  by  the 
mufcular  ftruaure  within  the  foot,  being  diftorted, 

in 
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€<1,  with  four  nails  placed  in  each  quarter,  ap- 
proaching the  heel.  By  this  method*  the  frog  is 
prevented  from  coming  in  contaft  with  the  ground-; 
while  the  nails  confine  the  growth  of  die  hoof,  and 
prevents  it  from  expanding. 

The  horn  of  the  hoof,  grows  from  the  coronet 
downwards,  expan  li  lg  as  it  deice  ldt  ; bat  the  bars 
which  form  the  natural  wedge  of  the  foot,  to  keep 
the  heel  expanded,  being  deftroyed,  a contraction 
ol  the  heel  multbe  the  natural  confequence;  and  to 
haften  this  yet  more,  as  nature  mighc  be  too  tardy, 
the  nails  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  heel,  which 
almofl  prevents  even  the  poffibility  of  its  expand- 

*ng- 

i lie  itru&ure  of  a horfe’s  foot,  is  however  fo 
ftrong,  and  the  natural  growth  frequently  fo 
powerful,  that  even  thofe artificial  impediments,  are 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  heel  fro  m 
expanding  ; in  which  cafe,  the  fhoe  is  removed  to 
the  foie,  where,  if  it  remains  any  time,  it  is  almofl 
certain  to  produce  corns. 

It  appears,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  cruft  to 
grow  down  obliquely,  is  even  greater  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nails,  and  concavity  of  the  quarters 
of  the  fhoe,  to  confine  the  cruft.  Neverthelefs,  it 
is  equally  true,  that  the  nails  and  fhoe,  have  a pow- 
erful effeft,  in  diminifhing  the  natural  degree  of 
expanfion  of  the  hoof ; and,  accordingly,  from 
their  perpetual  influence,  and  the  removal  of  the 
frog  and  bars,  we  find  that  the  heels  of  almofl  e- 
very  horfe  fhod  in  this  manner,  are  more  or  lefs 
contracted.  The  hoof,  naturally  circular,  be- 
comes altered  to  an  oblong  figure  ; and  inftead  of 
being  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  its  length  is  frequently 

double* 
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double,  and  fometimes  treble  the  width. 

Any  fhoe  however,  can  be  employed  for  a 
time,  without  pain  or  any  obvious  inconvenience. 
If  the  fenfible  parts  are  not  wounded,  the  horfe 
will  be  found  at  firft  with  any  fhoe  ; but  ultimately 
the  common  {hoes,  combined  with  the  common 
practice  of  cutting  the  hoof,  generally  produce 
corns,  tbrufhes,  or  contracted  feet ; and  frequently 
all  thofe  difeafes  in  the  fame  foot. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  a long  hoof,  is  a hoof 
of  the  greateft  perfection  ; but  to  fuppofe  that  art 
can  improve,  and  alter  for  the  better,  the  natural 
form  or  the  hoof,  is  an  abfurdity  too  great  for  fe- 
rious  refutation  : and  as  the  common  practice  of 
{hoeing  produces  a very  considerable  alteration  in 
the  form  and  ftrufture  of  the  hoof,  no  Itronger 
proofs  can  be  required  of  the  neceflity  of  aboliffi- 
mg  a fyftem,  that  produces  deformity. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  foie,  and 
frog  at  the  heels,  were  formed  to  act  as  a fpring;  but 
while  the  fhoe  is  fixed,  and  in  actual  contact  with 
the  infenfible  foie  at  the  heels,  the  defcent  of  this 
.organ  is  obflructed,  and  the  fenfible  lole  becomes 
bruifed  and  inflamed. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  fo me  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  common  fhoe,  and  the  banfeul  effeCis 
of  cutting  the  frog  and  bars;  we  fhall  now  proceed 
to  defcribe  the  principles  and  pradlice  of  fhoeing. 
which  have  been  found  by  experience,  to  be^capable 
of  prcferving  the  form,  flrucl ure  and  oeconomy 
of  the  hoof,  impaired  by  fhoeing. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SHOEING, 
WHICH  PRESERVES  THE  FOOT  IN  HEALTH. 

THERE  are  two  circumftances  neceffary  to  be 
attended  to  in  fhoeing,  viz,  to  cut  the  hoof,  and 
apply  a fhoe.  Before  the  hoof  is  protefted  by  iron* 
fome  parts  require  to  be  removed,  and  others 
preferred.  Tins  part  of  the  pra&ice  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  the  form  of  the  fhoe. 
But  men  have  attended  chiefly  to  the  fhoe, 
and  not  to  its  application,  or  to  the  hoof;  and 
this  error  has  produced  more  mifchief,  and  more 
enemies  to  the  praftice  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
than  all  the  prejudices,  and  calumnies  of  Grooms 
and  Farriers,  A horfe’s  fhoe,  may  be  formed  mathe- 
matically correft,  and  yet  produce  lamenefs  if  the 
bars  and  frog  are  removed,  the  heels  of  the  fhoe 
allowed  to  red  on  the  foie*  or  the  frog  railed  from 
the  ground.  The  very  bed  (hoe,  will  produce  more 
mifchief  when  applied  to  a hoof  improperly  cut, 
than  the  word  fhoe,  when  well  connected  to  a hoof 
prepared  with  judgement* 

The  fird  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  takeaway 
a portion  of  the  foie,  between  the  whole  length  of 
the  bars  and  cruft,  with  a drawing  knife.  (See  Plate 
the  II.  Fig  i.)  The  heels  of  the  foie,  as  has  alrea- 
dy repeatedly  been  obferved,  cannot  receive  the 
preflure  of  the  fhoe  without  corns.  To  avoid 
preffure,  the  foie  fliould  be  made  concave  or  hol- 
low, and  not  allowed  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
fhoe.  If  there  be  any  one  part  of  the  prafticc  of 
fhoeing  more  important  than  the  red,  it  is  this 
removal  of  the  iole,  between  the  bars  and  cruft, 
when  this  operation  is  performed,  the  horfe  will 

always 
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always  be  free  from  corns,.  whatever  may-  be  the 
form  of  the  (hoe  ; but,  if  the  foie  is-  differed;  to,  be 
flat  at  the  heels,  and  p re  (fed  upon  by  the  fhoe,  it 
is  of  very  little  importance  what  kind  of  (hoe  is; 
applied.  Every  Groom,  and  every  Smith,  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  foie  will  not  bear  preffure  ; and 
to  prevent  this  effeft,  they  remove  the  whole-  of 
the  bars,  by  opening  the  heels,  and  applying  a con- 
cave (hoe.  We  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  deftrudtiofofof, the  bars  is  always  improper  ; 
that  this  pra&ice  is  the  remote  caufe  of  corns,  the 
very  difeafe  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent;  and, 
that  the  bars  are  very  necelfary  to  preferve  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  hoof.  Befides  this,  the  heels  of 
the  llioe  fhould  be  made  to  reft  on  the  junction.  of 
the  bars  with  the  cruft,  but  if  the  bars  are  remov- 
ed, then  the  fhoe  is  fupported  by  the  cruft  only, 
and  not  by  the  folid  broad  bafts  of  cruft  and  bars 
united. 

Any  Horfe  may  be  pricked  in  fnoeing  by  acci- 
dent, but  corns  proceed  from  neglect.  1 have  never 
feen  a Tingle  initance  of  this  difeafe,  where  the  foie, 
at  this  part  has.  been  concave,  the  bars  prelerved, 
and  the  Ihce  properly  applied.  It  is  neceffary  that* 
the  foie  fnould  be  cut,  before  any  other  part  of  the 
hoof  be  removed.  II  the-  heels  have  been  firft. 
lowered,  then  poiTibly  there  may  not  be  fufficient 
foie  left  to  enable  a drawing  knife  to  be  applied, 
without  reaching  the  fenfibJe  foje;  whereas,  by 
cutting  the  foie  in  the  firft  inftance,  we  can  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety  of  lowering  the  heels  and 
fhorteningthetoe.  The  foie,  can  then  defeend  with- 
out the  motion  being  obftrufted  by  the  Ihoe,  and 
any  foreign  bodies  that  may  have  been  received. 
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in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  foot,  the  prefTure 
from  without,  having  the  fame  effed  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  horfe,  as  tight  (hoes  mufl  have  on  the 
foot  of  the  human  f abject,  by  which  he  mull  roarer 
tire.  The  circulation  too.,  being  fp  entirely  impeded 
in  the  fhri veiled  frog,  it  frequently  corrupts,  and  the 
frog  becomes  a foetid  ulcer,  difcharging  from  the 
clift  a molt  offemive  matter  : in  this  ft  ate,  it  is  termed 
' a' running  thrufh.  The  parts. are  now  very  tender, 
and  a blow  from  a ftone  cecafions  fo.  much  pain, 
as  to  render  him  liable  to  fall;  if  this  date  ftill  in- 
creafes,  frequently  the  ulcer  extends  to  the  foie, 
which  it  pervades,  and  the  whole  becomes  one 
continued  ulcer  ; as  is  the  cafe  in. what  is  . termed, 
canker.  '[  he  foot  becomes  aifo  ftill  more  contrafct- 
ed,  the  circulation  of  the  whole  fo  violently  op- 
prefled,  that  the'  blood-veflels-  of  the  fetlocks 
joint  are  affefted,  and  frequently  produces  a per- 
manent inflammation  without  any  apparent  caufe, 
which  is-  the  cafe  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
chefl  foundered..  As  depriving  the  frog  and  bars 
from  coming  in.contadf  with  the  ground,  produces 
clifeafes  ; it  is  to  be  prefume.d  that  they  become  fo 
from  their  ufes  being  perverted  : this  is  flill  more 
forcibly  exemplified,  by  their  form  and  llruflure 
being  reftored',  and  even  their  difeafe.s  cured, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  prefTure. 

We  cannot  fiippofe  that  the  All-wife  Creator, 
would  have  made  an  organ  much  expofed  to  inju- 
ry, without  making  its  flrufture  adequate  to  its 
function.  We.  fee  that  animals  deftined  for  a cold 
climate,  are  provided  with  a much  warmer  cover- 
ing, than  animals  in  a higher  temperature  : we  dif- 
cover  that  the  eye  is  admirably  conflruclec  for.  re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  light  ; the  ear  for  the  vibrations  of  found  ; 
and  every  organ,  in  every  animal,  beautifully 
formed  to  anfwer  its  peculiar  ufe.  Shall  we  then 
doubt,  that  the  frog  is  made  with  the  fame  degree 
of  wifdom  as  other  organs  ? Shall  we  not  con- 
clude, that  it  was  intended  to  receive  prelfure,  fince 
its  convexity  mult  make  it  liable  to  touch  the 
ground  at  every  hep  ? The  more  we  invehigate 
this  iubjeft,  the  more  we  are  convinced,  that  the  ufes 
ol  the  frog  are  to  prevent  the  horfe  irom  flipping, 
to  preferve  the  heels  expanded,  and  by  its  motion,, 
to  aft  as  an  elalhc  lpnng  to  the  animal. 

Mr.  Saintbel,  and  many  others  were  of  opi- 
ni  on,  that  the  ufe  of  the  frog,  was  to  ferve  as  a cufhion 
or  guard  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  mufcle  of  the 
foot.  Where  this  opinion  prevails,  it  is  very  na- 
tural to  conclude,  that  art  fhould  endeavour  to  raife 
the  frog  from  the  ground  by  a thick  heel  fhoe,  in 
order  to  guard  the  tendon  from  bruifes. 

But  if  it  be  a truth,  that  this  projecting  body 
was  intended  to  ente^  the  ground,  then  it  will  fol- 
low as  a law  of  nature,  that  unlefs  the  frog  per- 
form its  funftions,  it  muft  be  difeafed.  Indeed,  com- 
mon obfervations  clearly  prove,  that  no  animal, 
or  any  part  of  an  animal,  can  be  preferved  in  health, 
where  the  natural  functions  are  perverted.  If  the 
real  functions  of  the  frog  had  beep  equally  well  un- 
derftood,  then  it  would  have  been  thought  as  need- 
fary  for  the  health  of  this  organ,  that  it  fnould  be  in 
contaft  with  the  ground,  as  we  know  it  to  be  im- 
portant for  an  aCtive  animal  to  have  motion. 

rI  hat  the  frog  was  not  made  to  defend  the  ten- 
don, can  be  demonftrated.  There  is  no  medical 
man,  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  ftrufture  and 
economy  of  tendons,  but  mud  be  fully  convinced, 
that  the  frogs  of  Horfes  cannot  have  been  formed 

* to 
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to  p rote  ft  the  tendons  from  injury.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  fubftance  of  ten- 
dons in  health  has  no  fenfation  ; and  confequent- 
ly  that  one  infenfible  body,  (viz.  the  frog)  cannot 
have  been  made  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting  an 
organ  void  of  feeling.  Again,  the  frog,  being 
made  of  a wedge-like  form,  a gieat  part  of  the  ten- 
don is  not  covered  by  the  frog,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  it  projects  behind  the  tendon.  If  the  frog 
had  been  made  to  aft  as  a cufhion  to  fave  the 
tendon,  then  its  fliape  and  magnitude  would  have 
been  exactly  equal  to  the  tendon. 

The  praftice  of  (hoeing,  very  much  depends  on 
the  functions  of  the  frog  being  underflood.  If  the 
opinions  here  advanced,  refpefting  its  ufes  be  well 
founded,  then  it  mull  follow,  that  paring  the  frog 
and  raifing  it  from  the  ground  annihilates  its  func- 
tions, and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  produces 
difeafe;  and  that  expofing  the  frog  to  preffure,  is  the 
only  proper  method  to  keep  it  in  health:  moreo- 
ver, it  has  been  demonflrated  from  experience., 
that  unlefs  the  frog  fu (tains  an  uniform  preffure,  it 
becomes  foftand  inflamed,  and  the  heels  contracted; 
but  if  this  organ  be  always  in  clofecontaft  with  the 
ground,  then  it  will  be  callous,  infenfible,  and 
healthy,  and  molt  of  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  foot 
prevented. 

Granite,  and  other  hard  fub fiances  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  frog  when  it  is  preferved,  and  the  hoof 
properly  fhod  ; but,  when  it  is  foft  and  tender,  in 
confequence  of  being  cut,  one  ftrokc  from  a pro- 
jecting ftone  will  produce  pain  ; while  perpetual 
preffure  on  a proper  (hoe,  is  attended  with  fa- 
■ •Utary  effefts. 

Having 
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Having  fuperficially  defended  the  formation,  and 
tifes  of  the  cruft,  foie,  bars,  ana  frog  ; I {hall  now' 
proceed  to  examine  the  common  method  oh  cut- 
ting the  hoof,  and  (he  form  of  fhoe  generally  employ- 
ed : we  fhall  then  he  able  to  determine,  ii  that 
practice  be  compatible  with  the  principles  here 
inculcated  ; and  if  it  be  capable  of  preferving  the 
hoof  in  its  natural  form,  unimpaired  by  fhoeing. 
This  object  fhould  be  particularly  kept  in  view  ; 
as  that  prafchce  mud  indubitably  be  the  bed,  that 
allows  the  different  parts  to  perform  their  refpedtive 
funbUons,  and  preferves  them  in  their  original  con- 
dition. Be  fore  any  fhoe  be  fitted  to  the  hoof,  the 
bars  are  totally,  and  the  frog  partly  removed  : if 
it  be  true  that  the  bars  are  made  to  prevent  the  heels 
from  contracting,  or  indeed  if  the  bars  have  any 
'function,  it  mud  be  iodwhen  they  are  dedroyed. 
Any  man  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  wifdorn 
of  nature  will  be  convinced,  that  if  the  bars  had 
been  of  no  ufe,  they  would  not  have  been  created: 
As  they  are  always  found  in  a natural  hoof,  the  con 
Clufion  is  feif-evident,  that  they  are  of  fome  ufe  ; 
that  ufe  we  have  attempted  to  demonflrate,  is  to 
preferve  the  heels  from  contracting. 

The  removal  of  the  "bars,  is  termed,  opening  the 
heels  ; and  is  performed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  preventing  the  heels  from  contracting.  But  it  is 
rather  unfortunate,  that  this  operation,  intended  to 
prevent  corns  and  contracted  heels,  diould  be  the 
remote  caufe  ol  the  very  diieafes  deligned  to  be  ob- 
viated. The  Frog*  being  cut,  becomes  very  fufeep- 
tible  of  injury,  and  incapable  of  acting  as  a dop  to 
the  animal,  or  performing  its  other  functions. 

When  the  hoof  is  thus  prepared,  a fhoe  is  appli- 
ed 
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into  this  cavity,  are  always  Forced  out  when  the 
foie  defcends,  without  producing  any  mifchief. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  foie  at  this  part 
would  be  bruifed  by  gravel  and  hones  ! but  we  find 
from  experience,  that  the  foie  never  fuffers,  where 
there  is  a cavity  between  the  bars  and  cru.h  for 
fuch  fubftances  toefcape*  When  the  fhoe  is  applied, 
the  cavity  between  the  Foie  and  fhoe  Fhould  be 
fufficiehtly  large  at  every  part  to  admit  a large 
horfe-picker,  and  particularly  between  the  bars 
and  cruft,  if  the  foie  is  naturally  Concave,  a fhoe 
with  a fiat  furface  applied  to  the  cruft,  will  not 
touch  any  part  of  the  foie  ; and  if  the  fo!e  be  flat*  or 
even  convex  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  toe, 
the  quarters  and  heels  of  the  foie.  Will  generally 
admit  of  being  made  Concave  with  a drawing  knife# 
fo  as  not  receive  any  p re  fibre  from-  a flat  fhoe* 
I never  faw  a hoof  that  would  not  admit  of  this 
operation,  where  the  horfe  had  been  properly  fhod, 
and  the  bars  and  heels  preferved*  It  is  equally 
true,  that  the  foie,  when-  flat,  and  in  contaft 
with  the  fhoe,  is  very  liable  to  be  bruifed. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  where  the  foie  Can  be 
made  concave,  a fhoe  with  a flat  furface  may  with 
fafety  be  applied  5 but  where  parts  of  the  foie, 
from  difeafe  or  bad  {hoeing,  become  flat,  a fho? 
with  a concave  furface  is  required  as  the  hoof 
is  always  growing,  and  as  the  fhoe  prefer  Ves  it  from 
fri&ion.  The  toe  of  the  cruft  requires  to  be  cut, 
once  in  about  twenty  eight  days* 

The  bars  and  frog  fhould  never  be  removed* 
When  they  are  ragged,  it  is  better  that  they  fhould 
be  cut  with  any  fmall  knife  by  the  Groom,  than  by 

the  Farrier  ; for  if  the  latter  is  once  allowed  to  touch 

the 
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the  frog,  the  found  parts  are  generally  deftroyecl* 
Where  the  frogs  are  not  large  and  projecting,  and 
the  heels  are  higher  than  the  frogs,  then  it  is  advise- 
able  to  lower  the  heels,  for  in  every  cafe  We  are  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  frog  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  We  fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  frog  mu  ft  have  preffure,  or  be  dif- 
eafed.  If  the  frog  does  not  touch  the  ground,  it 
cannot  perform  its  duty,  and  no  organ  can  be  pre- 
fer ved  in  health,  that  does  not  perform  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  made.  Neverthelefs,  where  the 
frog  has  been  difquahfted  for  its  funClions  for  a 
confiderable  period,  and  become  foft,  it  muft  be 
accuftomed  to  preffure  by  degrees.  If  the  eyes 
have  been  deprived  of  light,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  apply  the  natural  .ftimulus  very  fuddenly.  *If 
the  horfe  has  been  long  without  exercife,  he  will 
be  difeafed,  and  muft  be  brought  to  labour  gradu- 
ally ; and  in  like  manner,  the  frog,  and  every  o- 
ther  organ  that  has  been  placed  in  an  unnatural 
condition,  will  receive  mifehief  from  any  fudden 
and  violent  change. 

If  the  heels  are  high,  and  much  exceed  the  con- 
vexity of  the  frog,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  lower  the 
heels,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  frog  and  heels 
of  the  fhoe  on  the  fame  parallel  line. 

Where  the  horfe  is  required  to  work,  and  the  frogs 
are  foft  and  difeafed,  they  may  be  gradually  expof- 
ed  to  preffure,  by  lowering  the  heels  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  every  time  of  fboeing,  until  the  frogs 
become  hard  andequally  prominent  with  the  heels; 
or  if  the  horfe  be  not  required  to  work,  great  ad- 
vantages will  be  derived  from  his  (landing  without 
fnoes  on  hard  pavement,  and  the  heels  may  then 
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be  lowered  half  of  an  inch  each  time  he  is  flioch 

Great  caution  is.  however  neceffary  to  lower  the 
heels..  If  the  frog  is.  an  inch  from  the  ground,  and 
the  heels  lowered  fufficiently,  to  bring  the  frog  in 
contact  with  the  ground  too  fuddenly,  lamenefs 
may  be  induced  : great  care  therefore  muff  betak- 
en not  to  lower  the  heels,  too  fuddenly. 

But,  a-s  the  feet  of  horfes  are  fo  varioufly  de- 
formed by  bad  management* it  will  be  requifite  in 
fhoeing,  to  attend  to  each  particular  kind  of  hoof. 
If  any  form  of  Otoe  b.eindifcriminately  employed  for 
all  kinds  of  feet,  it  mult  frequently  fail  of  fuccefs  : 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  the  different  hoofs,  we 
can  generally  improve  the  whole  foot,  foas  to  adopt 
tbelhoes  recommended  at  the  Veterinary  College* 
with  advantage. 

After,  the  hoof  has  been  cut,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, then  it  becomes  requifite  to  apply  a fhoe,. 
and  to  vary  its  length,,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  at 
the  heels,  fur  faces  &c.  according  to  the  hoof.  If 
the  heels  of  the  fore  feet,  are  two  inches  and  a.  half, 
or  more  in  breadth,  the  frog  found  and  prominent, 
and  the  ground  dry,,  then  only  the  toe  of  the  hoof 
requires  to  be  fhortened,  and  afterwards  prote&ed 
by  a fhort  fhoe..  (See  Plate  the  II.  Fig.  i .) 

This  fhoe  is  made  of  the  ufual  thicknefs  at  the 
toe,  but  gradually  thinner  towards  the  heel. 
A common  fized  faddle  horfe-fhoe,.  may  be  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  toe,  and  one 
eighth  at  the  heel.  The  intention  of  this  fhoe  is  to 
bring  the  frog  completely  into  contaft  with  pref- 
fure,  to  expand  the  heels,  to.  prevent  corns, 
thrufhes,  and  canker  : in  this  warm  climate 
where  the  ground  is  not  fubjeft  to  much  moifture* 
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no  other  proteftion  for  the  hoof  is  requifite. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  ftones  and  other  hard 
bodies  would  dei'lroy  the  hoof  ; but  whenever  the 
frog  is  found,  and  the  ground  free  from  moif* 
lure,  the  growth  of  the  horn  at  the  coronet,  is  a U 
ways  equal  to  the  confumption  of  hoof  below  ; but 
in  the  winter  months,  when  the  roads  are  wet,  the 
horn  will  be  worn  more  from  o«ne  day’s  labour, 
than  from  /everal  weeks  in  fummer,  Ihave  known 
home  light  horfes,  whofe  hoofs  have  been  fufficient- 
ly  (trong,  to  wear  fhort  fhoes  the  whole  year  in 
England,  but  fuch  cafes  are  not  common.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  fhort  fhoe  can  be  employed  on  moil 
horfes  with  advantage  in  fummer,  when  the  heels 
are  from  two  inches  and  a half,  to  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  frog  equally  prominent  but,  unlefs 
the  hoof  has  been  properly  pieferved,  the  heels, 
and  frog,  are  generally  too  low  to  receive  the  fhort 
{hoe.  The  toe  of  the  hoof  requires  to  be  fhortened 
as  much  as  poflible  ; but  if  the  frog  touches  the 
ground,  no  part  of  the  heels  fhouM  be  cut  ; by 
purfuing  this  practice,  the  heels  will  frequently 
grow  fuflficiently  high  to  receive  the  fhoe. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  horny  hoof  is  ren- 
dered foft,  and  wears  very  fail  where  the  earth  is 
wet  ; and  vice  verfa.  As  there  is  little  moifture 
in  India,  the  horfe  might  be  fhod  after  this  man. 
ner  (i,  e , with  flippers)  all  the  year  round,  which 
would  a (lift  in  relieving  his  feet  if  difeafed,  and 
preferving  them  if  found. 

If  the  frog  fhould  not  at  firfb  be  fufficiently  cal- 
lous to  refill  hard  bodies  without  pain,  this  incon- 
venience will  be  frequently  removed  by  reft,  and 
the  conflant  preflure  of  hard  pavement  ; and  if 

the 
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the  heels,  cannot  be  lowered  fufficiently  to  bring  the 
frog  againlt  the  ground,  a triangular  piece  of 
Iron  or  very  hard  wood,  made  to  cover  the  furface 
of  the  whole  frog,  may  be  applied  and  faflened  with 
a clafp  ol  iron  going  acrofs,  and  lodged  undereach 
fide  of  the  fhoe.  This  artificial  frog,  mull  be  made 
as  thick  as  the  frog  is  removed  from  the  ground, 
by  which  means,  when  the  horfe  is  handing  at  his 
picquets,  the  frog  will  receive  preffure,  and  the 
benefit  arifing  from  it,  will  be  very  confpicuous  : 
the  frog  from  being  foft  and  tender,  will  become 
hard  and  broad  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks, 
will  project  fufficiently  tGcome  in  contact  with  the 
ground, 

Whether  a long  or  a {hort  {hoe  be  applied,  it 
fhould  be  very  thin  at  the  heels.  If  the  fhoe 
is  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  toe,  it  oimht  to 
be  but  one  third  of  that  thicknefs  at  the  heeh  A- 
nother  confideration,  is  the  length  of  the  fhoe.  If 
a (hort  one  is- applied,  it  ought  to  extend  no  further 
than  the  one  reprefented  m Plate  the  II.  Fig.  u 
and  if  a long  one  is  employed,  it  Ought  to  end 
where  the  bar  joins  with  the  cruft. 

As  it  has  been  recommended  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  to  thin  the  heels  of  the  fhoe  gradually, 
many  have  adopted  the  fame  principle  in  fhorten- 
ing  the  fhoe ; but  we  have  attempted  to  demon* 
Prate,  that  the  fhoe,  fhould  either  rep  on  the  junc- 
tion of  the  bars  with  the  crufl,  or  be  fhort  of  the 
feat  of  corns  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  as  in 
Plate  II.  Fig.  i.  and  that  the  intermediate  length 
will  be  liable  to  produce  lamenefs. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  when  horfes  are 
fhod  in  the  ufual  manner,  four  nails  are  placed  jji 

each 
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each  quarter  of  the  cruft,  nearly  oppofite,  and  that 
this  practice  confines  the  growth  of  cruft,  and  con- 
trafls  the  heels.  To  obviate  this  defeft,  the  fhoe 
fhould  be  nailed  all  round  the  toe  of  the  cruft. 
rl'he  toe  is  by  much  the  thickeft  part  of  the  cruft  in. 
the  fore  hoofs*,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving 
nails,  with  lefs  danger  of  wounding  the  fenfible 
parts  within,  than  at  the  quarters,  where  the  cruft 
is  generally  thin  ; and  by  preferving  the  greater 
part  of  the  quarters  free  from,  nails,  the  heels  are 
allowed  to  expand.  If  however,  the  whole  quar- 
ters and  beefs  of  the  {hoe  have  no  nails,  the  great 
length  oflever  from  the  laft  nail  to  the  extremity  of 
the  heel,  will  be  verv  liable  to  difplace  the  nails, 
and  to  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  fh.oe  ; therefore,  only 
about  one  inch  and  a half  q(  the  heels  of  the  fhoc* 
may  be  left  without  nails. 

The  out  fide,  is  thicker  than  the  inftde  cruft  ; and 
if  the  nails,  are  kept  from  the  heel  on  the  in  fide,  the 
quarter  of  the  hoof  will  not  be  confined;  but  where 
the  cruft  is.  thin  or  broken,  thislength  of  fh.oe  with- 
out nails,  would  be  too  long. 

" The  nail  holes,  and  the  nails  employed  at  the 
College,  are  made  verv  differently  from  thole- 
in  common  ufe,  The  nail  holes,  are  damped  with 
a punch  of  a wedge-like  form,  (See  Plate  tne  II. 
Fig.  3 and  q)  and  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  of 
the  fame  figure,  and  received  into  the  nail  holes  £ 
and  then  the  fhoe  remains,  fo  long  as  there  aro 
heads  to  the  nails. 

The  head  of  the  common  nail  is  not  conical,  but 
nearly  fquare ; and  no  part  is  received  into  the 

nail 
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flail  hole.  When  the  nail  is  driven  into  the  fhoe  up 
to  the  head,  theFarfier  generally  continues  to  ham- 
mer With  great  violence,  and  as  the  nail  hole  can- 
not admit  the  head,  the  texture  of  the  nail  conti- 
guous to  the  head  is  fhivered,  and  in  a few  days 
is  broken  ; whereas  the  head  of  the  college  nail,  o- 
perates  as  a wedge  ; the  more  it  is  hammered,  the  - 
more  firmly  it  is  Conne&ed  with  the  nail  hole, 
fo  as  to  become  part  of  the  fhoe.  Moreover 
the  head  of  the  common  naih  when  not  injured 
by  the  Farrier*  projefts  beyond  the  fhoe,  and  when 
worn  out,  the  fhoe  is  liable  to  come  cff.  This 
^accident  will  more  frequently  happen,  if  the 
nails  are  placed  in  the  old  nail  holes  of  the  cruft. 
Before  the  nail  holes  of  the  fhoe  are  ftamped,  the 
Farrier  fhould  examine  the  flotation  of  the  former 
nails  ; and  by  having  new  cruft  for  the  nails, 
the  fhoe  will  be  more  firmly  connected  with  the 
hoof.  > 

At  Woolwich,  where  Mr.  Coleman  has  fcen  this 
practice  particularly  attended  to,  he  has  had  no 
fucli  difeafe  although  he  has  been  witnefs  to  num- 
bers in  the  fame  kind  of  horfe  incurably  difeafed 
with  canker,  from  the  common  praftice  of  fhoe- 
ing.  This  pra&ice,  is  to  cut  away  the  frog,  leave 
the  heels  very  high,  and  turn  up  the  outfide  heel 
of  the  fhoe.  The  frog  then  becomes  foft  and 
difeafed,  and  the  internal  part  of  the  extremity, 
neceffarily  fupports  fo  much  weight*  as  frequently 
to  occafion  fplents  and  fpavins. 

Horfes  are  very  liable  to  (trike  one  leg  with  the 
Oppofite  hoof;  this  accident  is  termed  cutting*  The 
part  inoft  frequently  bruifed,  is  the  fide  of  the  fet- 
lock joint.  Where  the  toe  of  the  hoof  is  turned 

out 
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out,  the  inner  quarters  of  thefhoe  or  hoof  are  more 
frequently  the  parts  that  do  the  mifchief  j but  when 
the  (hoe  is  turned  in*  the  injury  is  done  by  the  an* 
tcrior  part  of  the  fhoe. 

If  the  toe  is  turned  out,  the  inner  quarter  of  the 
cruft  is  moft  frequently  lower  than  the  outer. 
This  pofition  of  the  hoof,  neceffarily  inclines  the 
fetlock  joint  of  the  foot  that  fupports  the  weight* 
-nearer  to  the  foot  in  motion. 

Farriers  generally  attend  to  the  hoof  that  cuts, 
and  not  to  the  hoof  of  the  injured  leg.  while 
the  leg  is  in  the  air,  no  (hoe  can  alter  its  direftion, 
and  the  fmall  quantity  of  horn  or  iron  that  canbe 
removed  from  the  hoof  and  (hoe,  Very  rarely  pre- 
vents cutting.  But  it  is  very  practicable  to  alter 
the  pofition  of  the  leg  that  fupports  the  animal, 
and  thus  the  foot  in  motion  may  purfue  the  fame 
direftion  without  being  liable  to  cut.  The  outer 
quarter  of  the  cruft  (hould  be  lowered,  and  the  in- 
ner quarter  prefervea.  This  operation,  will  tend 
to  make  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  the  reverfe  of  its 
former  flate,  that  is,  the  infide  quarter  higher  than 
the  outfide  ; and  this  will  throw  the  fetlock-joints 
farther  from  each  other. 

Where  the  foie  is  thin,  very  little  of  the  cruft  can 
be  removed  from  the  outfide  ; and  then  it  w ill  he 
neceffary  to  attend  to  the  fhoe.  The  inner  quaiter 
fhould  be  thickened,  and  the  outer  quarter  made 
thin  ; which  will  produce  the  fame  effeft  as  alter- 
ing the  horn;  or,  if  the  hoof  be  fufficiently  ftrong, 
both  thefe  remedies  may  be  employed  at  the  fame 

*.  This  mode  of  (hoeing  will  alfo  fucceed,  where 

the  horfe  cuts  below  the  knee,  called  the  fpeedy 

cut  / 
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cut  ; but,  if  the  toes  of  the  hoof  be  turned  in,  then 
it  will  be  frequently  found,  that  the  outfide  quar- 
ters are  the  loweft : when  this  occurs,  we  purfite  the 
oppofite  pra£!ice.  The  inner  quarter  of  the  hoof 
only  Ihould  be  lowered,  and  the  outer  quarter  of 
the  fhoe  made  thicker  than  the  inner. 

From  what  has  beenobfervedj  it  appears,  that  in 
fhoeing;  the  following  principles  muft  be  attended 
to;  The  frog,  is. to  be  in  contafl  with  the  ground, 
if  the  foot  will  admit  of  it  without  lowering  the 
heels  fo  much  as  to  ftraiii,  what  is  termed  the  back- 
iinews.  The  folefhould  be  hollowed  out,  that  the 
fhoe  may  not  reft  Oh  any  part  of  it,  and  particularly 
the  feat  of  corns,  between  the  bar  and  crufh 

The  (hoe,  (if  a long  one  is  ufed)  fhould  extend 
ho  farther  back,  than  where  the  bar  unites  with  the 
cruft,  and  fhould  be  gradually  thinned,  as  it  ex- 
tends to  the  heels. 

The  nails  ought  hot  to  approach  the  heels. 
Within  an  inch  and  a half 

The  web  of  the  fhoe  ought  to  be  narrow,  and 
fufficient  room  left,  between  it  and  the  foie,  to  in- 
troduce a pricker  ; which  fhould  be  ufed  every 
day. 

By  purfuing  the  fyftem  we  have  recommended, 
the  natural  form  of  the  hoof  may  be  preferved, 
and  kept  free  from  corns,  contracted  feet,  thrufhes, 
and  canker. 

Altho’  the  animal,  as  I before  obferved,  is  not 
fo  liable  to  bad  feet  in  this  country  as  in  Europe, 
yet  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  the  animal  does  not 
here  alfo  fuffer  from  the  ill  effe61s  of  bad  {hoeing. 
I will  venture  to  affert,  there  is  a fcarce  a Regiment 
in  the  country  on  duty,  but  has  one  or  more  bad 
horfei  from  complaints  or  accidents  in  the  foot. 
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.From  my  own  obfervations,  I have  many  times 
wit  ne  fled,  not  only  accidents,  as  puncfures  from 
thorns,  fome  of -which  have  proved  very  tedious 
in  the  cure,  and  which  could  never  have  taken  place 
-m  a found  foot  ; but  a lib  the  running  chr-u-fh,  even 
fo  bad  as  to  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  foie.  * Alfo  a 
•natural  loot,  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  receive  injury, 
ias  'the-  common  -diflorted  -one,  .and  if  an  accident 
Ihould  happen  even  in  the  fetlock-joint,  it  is  cur- 
ed much  fooner  than  in  a diflorted  hoof 

I have  been  at  .particular  pains,  to  render  con- 
spicuous, the  advantages  refiiking  from  the  Vete- 
rinary mode  of  fhoeingd  The  value  of  the  animal, 
the  very  fevere  fervice  to  which  in  the  Cavalry  he 
as  expofed,  renders  a change  neccflary  ; but  a more 
-particular  inducement  was  from  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage, which  would  -refill t from  it  in  this  coun- 
try ; and  which  I believe  no  other  part  of  die 
world  affords. 

I think  I have  before  mentioned,  that  the  animal 
ought -to  be.  {hod*  from  the  flrfl  on  our  principle, 
to  receive  every  advantage  in  full  force.  All  Eu- 
rope-, does  not  afford  an-ext-enfive  opportunity  of 
this  kind.  England,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
pur  chafe  their  Cavalry  horfes  from  the  grazier, 
breeder  &c.  with  their  feet  already  deffroyed  ; and 
it  is  Ganjam  alone,  which  affords  an  opportunity 
on  the  mod  extenhve  icale,  for  receiving  every  be- 
nefit from  its  adoption. 

It  is  this  fource,  which  I am  informed  is  to  fup- 
ply  the  Cavalry  with  their  remount  horfes ; in 

which 


* I am  alfo  informed,  that  while  our  Troops  were  in  purfuitof 
Dundeah,  during  the  rainy  fcafon,  the  running  thculh  became  very  gene- 
ral. 
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which  cafe,  it  will  be  but  a few  years,  before  near- 
ly the  whole  Cavalry  will  be  mounted  from  Gan- 
jam.  The  confpicuous  advantages  refulting  from 
fome  mode,  by  which  the  Veterinary  manner  of 
trimming  the  foot,  and  applying-  the  fhoe,  could  be 
effededat  Ganjam,  are  too  confpicuous  to  need  any 
further  argument ; and  as  to  the  difficulties  at- 
tending fuch  an  arrangement  and  even  for  the  fup- 
plying  of  the  Regiments  with  Native  Farriers, 
properly  inftrudeci  in  the  mode  recommended, 
are  too  trivial  to  offer  any  real  ob Hades. 
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SECTION  XL 

OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  FEET. 

» - » * 

" rm  nrMUmymnii » » ■■  ■■  ■ , 

IT  was  before  obferved,  the  caufe  of  contraded 
feet,  proceeded  from  bad  {hoeing,  and  although 
the  foot  of  a domeftic  horfe  may  be  more  fubjed 
to  difeafe,  than  any  other  part,  yet  if  its  fundions 
are  preferved  by  a rational  mode  of  {hoeing,  they 
are  the  lead  liable  to  complaint  of  any  part  of  the 
animal. 

In  defending  the  flrudure  of  the  foot,  I dated, 
that  the  coronet  was  a circular  cartilage,  well  fup- 
plied  with  blood- vefTeh,  ading  as  a gland  to  pro- 
duce the  horny  hoof. 

To  effed  a cure  or  relieve  the  animal  from  eon- 
traded  heels,  it  is  abfoiutely  neceffary  a new  hoof 
fhould  be  allowed  to  grow,  uninfluenced  by  fhoes, 
and  which  mud  be  the  unreffrained  produdion  of 
nature.  I his  will  be  effedea  by  keeping  the  feet 
■witnout  (hoes,  and  encreafmg  the  growth  of  the 
horn  from  the  coronet.  By  rafping  the  fides  of  the 
hoof  or  quarters  clofe  under  the  coronet,  the  cir- 
culation is  increafed,  and  with  it  the  fecretion  of 
horny  matter.  This  operation  fhould  be  repeat- 
ed every  four  or  five  days,  and  the  good  effeds 
will  be  foon  obvious,  for  the  new  hoof  growing 
from  the  coronet,  will  be  foon  obferved  to  projed 
a third  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  old  hoof  below, 
and  encreafmg  as  it  defeends,  a new  hoof  will  be 
produced  in  two  or  three  months,  at  lead  an  inch 

wider 


•wider  at  the  heels  than  the  old  one,  affording  room 
for  a broad  convex  frog  and  bars,  and  reftonng  to 
the  animal  an  almoft  perfect  foot. 

To  accelerate  the  growth  yet  more,  the  follow- 
ing ftimulant  application,  may  be  rubbed  round 
fhe  coronet  every  two  or  three  days. 

• Take  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine  four  ounces,, 
Spanifh  flies  powdered  one  dram. 
Mix  and  le  t it  hand  for  three  or  four  days,  when 
it  may  he  {trained  for  ufe. 

And  to  render  the  fenfible  parts,  more  pliable 
and  yielding  to  t\ie  new  growing  horns,  and  (till 
further  promoting  the  growth  of  healthy  horn,  it 
will  be  veryneceffary  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  horfe 
moift.  If  a flrong  {hallow  tub,  containing  water 
about  as  deep  as  his  fetlock-joint,  for  this  purpofe 
is  not  convenient,  he  may  {land  with  his  feet  in  ftraw 
that  is  kept  continually  wet  ; and  if  the  animal 
fliould  happen  to  have  a running  thrufh  at  the 
iametime,  the  moifture  to  the  parts  would  be  injuri- 
ous ; but  this  is  obviated  by  filling  up  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  with  pitch  foftened  with  tar,  which  will 
prove  a very  falutary  application. 

Suppofing  the  animal  to  be  laid  up  during  this 
period,  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  paying  at- 
tention to  other  parts  of  the  foot. 

I before  mentioned,  that  care  was  required  in, 
lowering  the  heels,  in  order  to  bring  the  withered 
frog  in  contafl  with  the  ground,  and  thereby  re- 
ftoring  it  to  its  deftined  ufe.  The  danger  refulting 
from  the  heels  being  lowered  too  rapidly,  is  the 
probability  of  draining  the  backmufcles  when  the- 
animal  is  rode  or  exercifed  brifldy  ; but  thefe  dif- 
ficulties arc  entirely  done  away,  if  he  be  only  ex- 
po fed 
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poled  to  walking  exercife  for  an  hour  every  day 
for  a month,  by  which  the  mufcles  and  tendons  of 
the  leg  will  be  fo  much  habituated  to  the  encreaf- 
ed  extenfion,  as  to  entirely  obviate  every  future 
ill  effects. 

The  heels  fhoti Id  therefore  be  rreduced,  abont  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  every  three  weeks  if  they  will 
admit  of  it,  and  the  toe  be  pared  away  as  much  as 
it  will  bear  ; if  the  frog  be  very  high,  foft, and  nar- 
row, it  v/ould  receive  great  benefit  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  artificial  frog  as  defcribed  in  the  Se&ion 
on  fhoeing. 

The  only  medicine  requifite  internally,  will  be 
a few  of  the  following  mild  exciting  Balls,  to  in- 
creafe  the  a diion,  or  reftore  the  loft  energy  to  the 
obiiruCted  circulation  of  the  foot. 

Take  of  Yellow  Refin  half  of  a pound. 

Camphire  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Soft  Soap,  or  Spirits  of  Turpentine  fuf- 
ficient  tofoften  to  a mafs,  which  divide  into  twelve 
balls,  and  give  one  every  three  days. 

By  purfumg  the  above  direftions,  the  horfe  will 
be  reftored  in  two  or  three  months  in  high  condi- 
tion, and  with  perfect  feet,  if  the  diftortion  was  not 
before  too  violent. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fpare  the  animal  from  his  duty 
for  fuch  a length  of  time,  yet  wifh  to  reliore 
the  natural  form  of  the  foot,  are  referred  to  the 
enfuing  chapter  on  the  running  thrufh  or  ulcer  in 

the  frog.  ' 


thrush 


THRUSH  OR  ULCER  IN  THE  FROG, 


This  is  attended  with  a very  o Sen-five  difeharge 
from  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  and  is  produced  by  bad 
(hoeing  contracting  the  heels,  and  thereby  produc- 
ing inflammation  and  fuppuration  in  the  internal 
frog,  which  makes  its  way  through  the  cleft. 

The  more  remote  caufe,  ajifes  from  the  frog 
being  deprived  of  preffure,  which  is  invariably  the 
practice  of  the  natives  and  the  common  farriers, 
who,  previous  to  applying  the  flioe,  cut  away  the 
Frog  and  bars  to  prevent  what  they  term  being 
bruifed,  altho’  it  is  demonftrated  in  the  Section  on 
{hoeing,  that  the  frog  is  defigned  by-nature  to  re- 
ceive preflure.  The  cure  mull  of  courfe  depend  on 
reltoring  its  proper  fundfion,  and  thereby  remov- 
ing the  caufe. 

In  this  complaint  there  is  no  neceffity  to  take 
the  horfe  from  his  work,  it  will  only  require  more 
time  and  caution  to  produce  the  dehred  effect. 

A piece  of  cotton  or  tow,  may  be  dipped  in 
the  following  inguent,  and  preffed  into  his  cleft, 
which  lliould  be  repeated  every  day  until  the  dif- 
charge  ceafes. 


Take  of  Tar  four  ounces. 

Oil  ol  Vitriol  two  Tea-fpoons  full  mix  &c. 
Or  the  following  aflringent  powders,  may 
be  uled  and  preffed  well  into  the  difealed  part  e- 
very  morning. 


Take  of  Linfeed  powdered  one  ounce  and  a half. 

White.  Vitriol  powdered  half  of  an  ounce, 
mix  them  forufe. 


^ In  the  mean  while,  to  prevent  inflammation  taking 
place  in  fume  other  part  of  the  foot,  and  inducing 
lamenefs,  the  quarters  may  be  rafped  every  four 
or  five  days,  which  prevents  the  degree  of  preffure 
on  the  circulation  and  the  internal  fenfible  parts^ 
I he  heels  fhould  be  lowered  every  three  or  four 
weeks  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  more  if  the 
toe  will  alfo  admit  of  being  reduced.  For  example, 
if  the  toe  can  loofe  a quarter  of  an  inch;  the  heel 
may  loole  half  that  quantity,  and  the  furface  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  be  not  in  the  lealt  altered,, 
by  which  the  mufcles  cannot  be  injured  ; and  if 
the  toe  fhould  happen  to  be  pared  to  the  quick; 
it  will  not  be  of  the  Jeaft  confequence,  as  the  horn 
will  be  produced  again  in  two  Or  three  days. 

A few^  diuretics  or  rather  exciting  balls,  as  re- 
commended in  the  laft  Chapter,  may  be  given  to 
afiiR  the  enfeebled  circulation  ; and  if  the  horfc 
is  not  nard  worked,  the  bliflering  mfufion  as  recom- 
mended in  the  lafl  Chapter,  may  alfo  be  ufed  once 
every  five  or  fix  days,  round  the  coronet.* 

Horfes  fubjeft  to  thrufhe's,  and  indeed  horfes  of 
every  defcription  in  this  climate,  fhould  be  fhod 
with  fuort  fhoes  as  reprefented  in  Plate  the  If, 
■Fig.  i.  and  however  hard  or  flony  the  foil  may 
be,  the  frog  can  receive  no  injury  from  it,  but  will 
on  (he  contrary,  be  rendered  more  infenfible  and 
callous.  rFhis  is  exemplified  in  the  horfes  of  the 
the  late  Gen.  Elliot,  when  Governor  of  GibraJter, 
who  never  had  any  fhoes  applied  to  their  feet;  and 
although  the  foil  is  particularly  rough,  the  animal 
never  received  any  injury,  except  fometimes  a tem- 
porary lamenefs  was  induced  from  the  toe  being 

bruifed. 


*Moifture  muft  not  bs  admitted  in  this  difsafe. 


CANKER*  tg  3 

bruned,  but  this  was  always  remedied  by  two  or 
three  days  reft. 


CANKER  OR  ULCER  OF  THE  SENSIBLE  SOLE* 

VERY  little  need  be  (aid  on  this  difeafe,  as  Ihave 
fcarce  ever  met  with  it  in  this  country,  altho5  it  is  ve- 
ry common  in  Europe.  This  arifes  mod  probably 
From  the  horfes  in  this  country  being  lighter,  and  not 
expofed  to  fo  much  moifture  as  thole  of  England** 
This  difeafe  is  a continuation  of  the  ulcer  in  the 
fenfible  frog,  extending  to  the  fenfible  foie,  which  in 
its  natural  ft  ate,  produces  the  horny  matter,  of 
which  the  fenhble  foie  is  compofed  ; but  when  in- 
flammation takes  places  fuppuration  foon  follows* 
and  the  blood- veftels,  inftead  of  giving  out  hor- 
ny matter^  difcharge  a fungus  of  which  the  foie 
in  this  complaint  confifts. 

There  are  alfo  other  caufcs,  fuch  as  corns  and 
quitors  of  long  Handing,  extending  to  the  fenfible 
foie  ; but  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  be  produce 
ed,  the  cure  is  equally  difficult. 

The  frog  mu  ft  be  immediately  reduced  to  the 
ground,  and  applications  of  a ftimulant  and  drying 
nature,  muft  be  employed  once  or  twice  a day,  as 

Tar- 4 Pints, 

Oil  of  Vitriol  one  Pint  mix  and  ufe  t 
or 

Tar  Three  parts. 

Blue  Vitriol  two  parts,  Mix  and  ufe. 

And  the  parts  may  be  wafhcd  at  each  dre ffing, 
with  the  tincture  of  Myrrh  or  Aloes, 

J And 

JfHesvy  Cart  Horfes  which  arc  expofed  to  much  moifture,  arc  moft  Tub* 
jed  to  this  difeafe  a 
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SUITORS  AND  CORNS. 

The  blood-veflels  of  the  hoof  dimimfh  'in  till* 
complaint,  and  thole  of  the  cruft  increafe  in  exadl 
proportion  ; for  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  being 
iupplied  to  the  foot,  and  a lefs  quantity  being  re- 
q u i red  at  the  lole,  the  fuperkbundante  is  employ- 
ed at  the  cruft  ; thus  the  cruft  is  produced  in 
larger  quantities,  and  grows  very  ftrong  and  thick, 
i Ins  led  to  an  operation,  which  frequently  proves 
fuccefsful  when  every  other  method  has  failed. 
I before  mentioned  that  the  blood-veflels  of  the 
coronet  iupplied  the  horny  cruft,  conlequently  by 
dividing  thofe  arteries,  a much  larger  quantity  of 
blood  is  determined  to  the  foie,  which  increafes 
the  production  of  horny  matter,  and  with  the 
alliftance  of  the  above  mentioned  applications,  it  is 
rendered  hard,  and  a cure  is  fometimes  effefted. 

When  Mr.  Coleman  was  firll  appointed  to  the 
Veterinary  Surgeoncy  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at 
Woolwich,  the  improper  mode  of  (hoeing  had 
rendered  this  difeafe  fo  common*  that  he  caft 
horfes  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufand  Pounds  ; 
but  fince  his  fyftem  of  (hoeing  has  been  pra&ifcd, 
this  complaint  is  nearly  extirpated,  and  has  fcarce 
ever  ftnee  appeared. 


QUITORS  AND  CORNS. 

THIS  is  a difeafe  which  as  well  as  thrufhes  arid 
canker,  I believe  is  not  fo  frequent  in  this  dry 
ion,  as  m the  more  moift  ; and  perhaps  the  ani- 
mal 
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$aal  is  indebted  to  this  circumfitance,  for  not  being 
Snore  liable  to  difeafes  in  the  feet.  I have  every 
^eafon  to  believe,  that  a winter’s  duty  in  England 
would  difable  half  the  horfes  cf  an  Indian  RegU. 
inent  of  Cavalry,  by  the  numerous  difeafes,  which 
the  mqifture  would  produce  in  the  feet;  for. inde-» 
pendent  of  the  natural  confluences  of  mqifture  in 
q diftorted  foot,  my  obfervations  on  the  change- 
which  takes  place  in  the  feet  of  troop  horfes,  when 
on  duty  for  a few  weeks,  in  wet  cotton  ground* 
flricily  confirms,  this  aftertion. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  quito,r.  The  Srft  is, 
^aufed  by  a bruife  or  blow  which  the  animal 
frequently  gives  himfelf  on  the  coronet  of  the* 
infide  quarter*  and  inflammation,  and  fuperath. 
on  under  the  coronet  fucceeds,  which  not  being 
capable  to  penetrate  through,  the  cartilage  of  the. 
coronet,  makes,  its  way  down  the- infide  of  the 
cruft,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  natural  ftrudlure 
pf  the  part.  This  I before  ftated  to  be  perpendicu- 
far  lamina,  very  much  refembling  the  infide  of  a-t 
mufhroom  ; the  matter  deftroying  the  lamina  gra-. 
yitates  to  the  foie,  where  it  firll  calls  the  attention^ 
by  the  lamenefs  which  it  induces. 

It  has  been  the  common  praftice  to  cut  away 
the  cruft  the  whole  length  of  the  firms,  and  treat  it 
as  an  open  ulcer.  The  confequence  of  fuch  treats 
ment  will  be  that  before  the  cruft  is  renewed,  and, 
the  animal  rendered  found  and  fit  for  duty,  five  or 
fix  months  muft  elapfe. 

A much  eafier  and  fhorter  cure  is  made,  by 
s*afping  or  cutting  away  the  foie  beneath  the  ulcer, 

'till 
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*t}H  you  come  to  the  quick  ; and  when  the  matter 
is  diicharged,  introduce  a long  piece  of  lunar  caus- 
tic the  whole  length  of  the  finus,  that  is,  ’till  the 
cauftic  meets  with  forcible  refinance.  The  foot 
may  then  be  tied  up,  and  left  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  cauftic  will  deftroy the  callous  and  difeafed 
fur  face  of  the  ft  nus,  which  will  flough  away,  and 
new  granulations  over  the  whole  fore  will  be  pro- 
duced and  fill  up  the  cavity.  The  cure  by  this 
means  is  performed  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

'1  o aftift  the  cure,  the.  foot  may  be  kept  in 
warm  water  for  three  or  four  hours  every  day, 
and  the  horny  cruft  over  the  whole  length  of* 
the  finus  may  be  rafped  or  thinned,  that  the  preft 
fure  may  not  be  fo  great  on  the  neve  flefh  : Blifters 
round  the  coronet  may  alfo  bepfufe. 

If,  akerthecure,anexcrefcence  (hould^e obferved 
on  the  coronet,  it  fhould  not  be  meddled  with,  as  it 
feldom  or  ever  affefts  the  anipial;  while  removing 
it,  is  frequently  attended  with  a tedious  lamenefs. 

The  fecond  kind,  is  but  the  very  worft  ftate  of a, 
Corn  becoming  a quitor,  and  is  produced  by  bad 
{hoeing. 

The  feat  of  corns,  is  between  the  bar  and  the 
cruft,  asin  Plate  II.  T ig.  2.  this  fhould  be  always  hol- 
lowed out  with  a drawing  knife  whenever  the  borfe 
isfhod,  which  is  never  done  by  the  Native  Farrier, 
confequently  when  the  heels  expand  by  a month’s 
growth,  the  heels  of  the  (hoe  is  thrown  into  this 
part,  where  it  produces  inflammation;  a large  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  extravafated  through  the  horn,  and 
lamenefs  follows.  Whenit  is  difpovered,  that  part  of 
the  foie  fhould  be  drawn  out  to  the  quick, 
extravafated  blood  difeharged;  after  which,  it 
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drcfled  for  a few  days,  with  anointment  compofed 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  yellow  Wax  and  Venetian 
Turpentine  melted  over  a fire  ; the  parts  may  be 
then  hardened  with  Tar  and  Vitriolic  Acid,  as 
recommended  for  thrufhes. 

If  this  complaint  is  not  difeovered,  the  animal 
■will  be  occafionally  fubjeft  to  lamenefs,  and  other 
parts  fuppofed  to  be  effefted  ; while  the  true 
caufe  is  concealed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Saliftry 
or  Farrier.  Sometimes  the  extravafated  blood  is  in 
too  large  a quantity  to  be  abforbed,  and  not  being 
able  to  penetrate  fo  thick  a part  of  the  foie,  it  cor- 
rupts and  diffolves  the  furrounding  parts  to  mat- 
ter, which  now  by  neceffity  makes  its  way  up  the 
laminated  fibres  of  the  cruft,  to  the  coronet,  and 
becomes  a quitor ; which  mull  be  cured  by  the 
fame  procefs  as  recommended  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter. 

CUTTING. 

THIS  is  not  in  every  inftance  a difeafe,  but  per- 
haps proceeds  very  frequently  from  a defeft  in 
the  natural  pofition  of  the  foot,  yet  as  it  is  reme- 
died by  flioemg,  I have  introdued  it  in  this  fee- 
tion. 

Men  employed  to  fhoe  horfes  have  in  this  com- 
plaint, as  well  as  in  moft  difeafes  ©f  the  foot,  a&ed 
in  oppofition  to  common  fenfe  ; they  have  given 
all  their  attention  to  the  foot  that  cut,  in  fie  ad  of 
the  foot  that  was  cut;  they  conceived  the  error  to 
be  in  the  foot  which  was  elevated  from  the  ground 
and  accordingly  pared  that  fide  of  the  hoof,  and 
took  away  iron  from  that  fide  of  the  fhoe,  to  pre- 
vent its  cutting  the  oppofite  fetlock  ; which  treat- 
ment 
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ment  was  feldom  or  ever  attended  with  fuccef**. 
Had  they  conddereds  that  however  they  might  de« 
form  and  cut  away  the  hoof  or  fhoe,  dill  its  direcr 
tion  when  in  the  air  would  be  the  fame,  which 
coufideration  would-  have  led  them  to  feek  relief 
in  the  podtion  of  the  other  fqot,  which  was  not  ir> 
aft  ion. 

If  we  examine  the  podtion  of  our  own  feet  oxi 
the  ground,  it  is  very  obvious  that  rajfing  or  de- 
prellmg  one  fide  or  the  other  pf  the  dice,  will  eaufe 
the  ancle  to  proieft  externally  or  internally.  Thus 
with  the  horfe,  if  the  foot  which  is  cut,  be  pared 
on  the  outdde  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  lower 
than  the  inner  quarter,  the  fetlock  will  be  thown  at 
lead  hal  f an  inch  out,  which  is  diffident  to  prevent 
the  elevated  foot  from  touching  it..  This  remedy  is 
fo  dm  pie  and  correft,  that  I have  fcarce  ever 
known  it  fail . 

SAND  C RACKS... 

THIS  complaint  is  fot  confpieucus,.  that  I be* 
lieve  few  can  midake  it. 

It  is  much  more  common  in  this  country  thai? 
in  Europe,  Irom  the  heat  of  the  foil,  and  want  of 
moidure  ; by  which  the  horn  loofes  its  eladic  tex- 
ture, and  very  much  refembles  lime  or  chinam. 

It  generally  attacks,  the  fore  feet  and  the  inner 
quarter,  from  their  fupporting  the  chief  weight  of 
the  animal. 

It  commonly  proceeds  from  the  coronet  ob- 
liquely downwards,  fometimes  the  crud  alone  fe 

affefted, 

**•  • • * *> 
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affe&ed,  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  word  cafes,  the 
flefhy  lamina  is  expofed. 

I have  frequently  bbferved  in  this  country,  that 
they  take  an  horizontal  direction,  but  the  inode  of 
relief  is  invariably  found  to  be  the  fame. 

The  in  fide  of  the  crack  muff  be  cut  out  or  fired, 
and  the  cavity  may  be  filled  with  f'oft  pitch  ; the  fir- 
ing iron  ought  then  be  drawn  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion above  it  and  below  it,  making  a pretty  deep  im- 
prelhon,  by  Which  meaiis  the  d!  lea  fed  part  of  the 
cruft  will  be  detached  from  the  parts  in  health,  and 
the  new  horn  growing  above  from  the  coronet  will 
not  be  affefted.  If  it  takes  a tranfverfe  dire&ion. 
the  two  ends  may  bealfo  fired.  Theboltomof  the 
cruft  or  hoof  that  conies  in  contact  with  the  fhoe 
under  the  crack,  ought  to  berafped  away,  that  there 
may  be  no  preffureon  the  (hoe,  which  prevents  the 
animal  from  receiving  any  pain  from  it  when  in 
affion.  The  coronet  may  alfo  be  blillered,  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  cruft  ; andto  prevent  the; 
future  production  from  being  of  that  limy  confis- 
ttnee,  the  feet  ought  to  be  kept  in  water  or  wet 
ftraw  a few  hours  every  day. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ELASTIC  LAMINA  OF 

THE  CRtlSI,  GENERALLY  TERMED  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  COFFIN  JOINT.* 

THIS  ddeafe  is  not  to  frequent  as  is  generally 
imagined,  and  Farriers  frequently  attach  inflam- 
mation to  this  part,  when  the  true  fituation  is 
unknown  to  them. 

ft 


* This  complaint  is  frequently  called  c hell -founder. 
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It  generally  fiicceeds  the  fubficlingof  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  fome  other  part;  fometimes  it 
proceeds  from  contracted  feet,  and  fometimes  from 
violent  e ercife. 

It  is  known  by  the  animal  favoring  his  fore  feet, 
(which  it  always  attacks)  and  exprefling  great 
pain.  The  hinder  legs  are  drawn  forward  to  flip- 
port  the  chief  weight  of  his  body,  and  he  feldom 
hands  for  any  length  of  time,  generally  lying  down 
to  relieve  his  feet. 

This  difeafe  is  ufually  attend'  d with  a fl  fll  pulfe 
and  general  fymptoms  of  inflamed  aid  ion.  The 
cure  will  confequently  depend  on  the  inflammato- 
ry diathefis  beingreduced.  To  effect  this,  h*;  quan- 
tity of  gram  fhould  be  leffened  one  third  or  more, 
four  quarts  of  blood  fhould  be  taken,  and  b littering 
round  the  coronet  is  recommended-  I mutt  ac- 
knowledge I do  not  approve  of  this  latt  application 
for  it  is  mod  undoubtedly  increafing  the  action 
of  the  parts  ; which  might  be  neceffary,  if  the  in- 
flammation was  produced  by  accidents,  as  in  bruif- 
es,  flrains  &c.  in  which  cafes  a ttate  of  debility  in 
the  circulation  ofthepartis  induced,  and  the  fti- 
mulus  of  Spanifh  flies  might  be  proper;  but  an 
inflammation  of  a part,  fucceeding  and  attended 
with  general  inflammation,  I think  may  receive 
injury  from  fuch  applications  ; Xi  would  therefore 
recommend  the  body  to  be  kept  open  with  emol- 
lient clytters*  and  repeating  the  bleeding  if  the 
inflammation  does  not  abate.  The  Animal  fhould 
alfo  be  made  to  hand  with  his  fore  feet  in  a tub  of 
warm  water,  a little  above  blood  heat.  This  ihould 
be  continued  for  about  four  hours  every  day,  after 

which,  warm  poultices  of  rice  and  milk  may  be 

bandaged 
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bandaged  round  the  fetlock-joint.  The  toe  of  the 
fro0''  will  fometimes  admit  of  being  bled  ; or  if  a 
bleeding  can  be  effefted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
foot,  it  will  be  of  fervice. 

It  the  inflammation  be  very  great,  and  does  not 
fubfide  in  a fhort  time,  the  mufcular  lamina  be- 
comes offified,  and  the  animal  is  ruined.  Some- 
times the  hoof  comes  off  altogether,  as  the  lamina 
is  the  chief. bond  of  union  between  the  fenfible 
and  infenfibi-e  hoof/* 

t — > 1 ,,lfc  am~mt  1 ' ' *'  ' 1 1 ,J  .rnrnmmm  i — n is; 

* ‘It  will  be  'obferved  that  the  common  name  of  inflammaiions  of  the 
coffin-joint  is  erroneous,  rhe  feat  of  it  being  in  the  lamina  of  the  cruft. 
I have  never  known  the  coffin-joint  to  be  inflamed,  aliho’  I have  feeR 
many  inft  anc.es..  which  the  Farriers  fo  termed. 
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PLATE  I. 

FIGURE  THE  FIRST. 

Aview  rf  the  natural  hoof  of  the  korfe,  being  of  a . 
circular  form,  and  jho'd  zvtlk  ajiiort  jiioc.  u 

a a a The  external  furface  01  the  foie,  of  a concav  e 

fomT;  >. 

b b The  inferior  edge  of  the  cruft  at  the  heels. 
c c The  ]im<blion  of  the  bars  with  the  ciuft. 

d d The  points  of  the  bars.  * 

e e '1  he  foie  between  the  heels  oi  the  ciuit  and 

bars,  the  feat  of  corn. 

/ / The  heels  of  the  fhort  (hoe  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  feat  of  corn  at  e e. 
g-  The  toe  of  the  frog. 

h h The  heels  of  the  frog.  - 

II  The  cleft  between  the  heels  of  the  fiog,  tnc. 

external  feat  of  thrufhes. 

k k Two  cavities  between  the  fides  of  the  bats,  a^cl 
the  fides  of  the  frog. 


FIGURE 


FIGURE  THE  SECOND. 


A view  of  the  hoof , with  controlled,  heels , ■ broditcek 
by  the  common  method  of  f toeing. 


a a a The  foie. 

b b The  original  feat  of  the  bars. 

C'  T he  feat  of  the  original  cavities,  between  the 

bars  and  cruft-  but  now,  from  contradiom 
iolid  horn. 

d d The  frog  very-  much  com  preyed  by  the  coi 
_ traction  of  the  heels  of  the  cruft.  ' 

e '*  The  W1(^th  of  the  hoof  at  the  heels,  not  bein® 
more  than  one-half  of  its  length  from  / to  jh 
J I he  extremity  of  the  heels  of  the  frog, 

S 1 he  toe  of  the  cruft. 
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